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PREFACE. 


THE  Author  of  tlie  translation  now  ofFered  to 
the  public,  lias  more  than  ordinary  ground  for  dif- 
fîdence  and  fear  ;  for  wlioever  is  acquainted  Tvith 
the  Works  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  thejr  peculiar  excellence  is  purity 
of  style.  If  the  English  reader  looks  for  the  same 
perfection  in  this  particular,  it  is  confessed  that  he 
must  expect  a  disappointment  ;  not  onl}^  because 
ail  translations  must  necessarily  fall  far  short  of 
the  spirit  and  freedom  of  originals^  but  because  it 
has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  translator  to  pré- 
serve the  meaning  of  his  author  with  précision  and 
perspicuity. — And  even  in  this  atlempt  he  has  met 
with  very  great  difficulties  ;  the  bodily  infirmities 
with  which  he  has  for  many  years  combated  hâve 
made  him  incapable,  as  he  has  found  by  melaucholy 
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expérience,  of  pursuing  such  an  underiaking  witli 
the  necessary  spirit  and  attention  ;  of  this,  however, 
lie  was  not  aware,  till  the  work  was  already  begun. 

TJie  niatter  and  lang-uag-e  of  this  kind  of  writing: 
are  liable  to  fréquent  misconstruction,  for  to  the 
gênerai ity  of  readers,  inany  of  the  more  abstruse 
parts  in  works  of  this  nature,  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear  to  be  enthusiastic  jargon.  Several  of  the 
letters  must  unavoidably  be  rendered  obscure  from 
our  want  of  those  which  preceded  them,  and  from 
the  facts  alluded  to  not  being  suffîciently  known  or 
understood, 

The  reader  who  takes  the  pains  to  compare  this 
with  the  French  édition,  printed  in  1740,  will  find 
that  several  letters,  some  chapters,  and  even  parts 
of  chapters  and  letters  are  entirely  omitted,  notso 
much  on  account  of  their  inferiority  to  the  rest,  as 
because  they  appeared  to  be  répétitions,  and  it  is 
feared  too  niany  of  thèse  still  remain. 

But  there  is  one  déviation  from  the  original,  for 
which  the  translator  thinks  himself  more  especially 
bound  to  account  ;  he  has  thought  proper  occa- 
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sionally  to  vary  or  omit  some  expressions  where  re- 
lioious  tenets  interfcred  ;  as  he  himself  is  a  mem- 
ber  of  tlie  Church  of  Eiiglaud,  he  could  not  ven- 
ture  the  giviiig  offence  to  his  readers,  the  major 
part  of  Avhom  are  probably  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  himself.  But  this  liberty  has  never 
been  taken  but  where  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity,  and  even  then  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  trauslator  not  valuing  him- 
self upon  his  meritsj  but  upon  his  good  intention 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  friends,  submits  himself 
with  great  humility  to  the  candeur  of  the  public. 
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LIFE    OF 
FRANCIS  DE  SALIGNAC,  DE  LA  MOTHE 

PRECEPTOR  TO  THE  PRINCES  OF   FRANCE,  AND  AFTERWARDS   ARCH- 
BISHOP  AND  DUKE  OF  CAMBRAT,    PRINCE   OF  THE  HOLY  EMPIRE. 


Translatedfromthe  French,  and  first  printedwith  Notes  at  London,  1T4T. 


JL  HE  account  we  now  lay  before  the  public,  niust  be 
considered  only  as  a  very  short  abridgment.  It  will  suffice, 
however,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  He  was  born  at  the  Castle  of 
Fenelon,  in  Perigord,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1651.  He 
began  his  studies  in  the  province,  and  at  the  university  of 
Cahors.  He  finished  them  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  the 
Abbé  de  Fenelon.  His  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  super- 
intended  his  éducation  there.  He  was  a  man  distinguished 
by  a  great  degree  of  merit  and  virtue.  During  the  youth  of 
Lewis  XIV.  he  was  a  principal  person  concerned  in  the 
transactions  that  passed  concerning  duels.  One  single  cir- 
cumstance  may  enable  us  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  his 
character.  In  making  his  compliments  to  M.  de  Harlay, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  farailiarity,  upon  his  nomination 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  he  added  to  it  this  reflection  ; 
There  is  a  considérable  différence  between  the  day  where- 
in  such  a  nomination  draws  iipon  you  the  compliments  of 
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ihe  ichole  kingdom  of  France,  and  ihe  day  of  your  deaih, 
w/icn  you  must  giue  a?i  account  to  God  of  your  adminis- 
tration. 

This  ujicle  brought  his  nephew  acquainted  very  early  with 
a  number  of  friends,    who  were  persons  of  great  weight  in 
the  world.      They  immediately  found  him  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  talents  ;    and  the  idea  they  conceived  of  him, 
gave  the  first  rise  to  a  réputation,  which  was  in  a  short  time 
lo  be  advanced  to  the  highest  degree.     He  was  no  sooner 
entered  into  priest's  orders,  than  they   conferred   upon  him 
the  suporiority  of  the  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  and  another 
community  of  females.       His  great  talents    for   preaching, 
were  displayed  in  the  sermons  and  discourses  which  this 
office  gave  him   fréquent  occasion  to   make.     Those  of  his 
sermons  which  hâve  been  preserved,  and  of  which  there  is 
a  collection  printed,  were  coraposed  at  this  time.     We  must 
also  refer  to  the  same  time,  his  Dialogues  upon  Eloquence 
in  gênerai,  and  upon  that  of  the  Pulpit  in  particular;  which 
were  not  printed  till  after  his  death.     The  family  having 
found  the  manuscript  among  his  papers,    written  entirely 
with  his  own  hand,  caused  it  to  be  printed,     There  is  in  it 
a  juslness  of  taste,   and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules,  which 
may  serve  as  sure  guides  to  judge  of  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  now  in  vogue.     Preaching-  be- 
came  afterwards  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  did  not  com- 
pose any  more  sermons.     A   very  little  préparation  served 
him  to  iorm,  in  gênerai,  the  plan  of  his  discourso,  and  the 
order  he  designed  to  observe  in  it  ;  after  which  he  did  no 
more  than  yield  to  the  copiousness  wherewith  he  abounded. 
It  was  an  overflowing  spring,  which  discharged  ilself  upon 
his  auditory  ;  and  his  éloquence  had  the  beautiful  charm  of 
reachini;;  tho  heart  to  aflect  it,  which  is  not  ordinarily  found 
in  studied  discourses. 
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Whilst  he  was  Bishop,  he  preached  regularly  during  Lent, 
in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  upon  souie  solemn 
days  in  the  cathedral,  without  giving  the  same  sermons  over 
again  the  following  year.     The  same  subject  was  constantly 
handled  with  a  différent  turn  by  a  friiitful  genius,  which  bad 
no  need  at  any  time  to  copy  itself.     He  visited  every  parish 
in  his  diocèse,    both  in  the  towns  and  country,   without  ex- 
ception,   and  accompanied  his  Visitation  with  instructions  to 
the  people;  but  of  so  many  sublime  and  sacred  discourses, 
there  are  now    no  remains,    except  what  hâve  been  pre- 
served  in  the  hearts  of   his  hearers.     The  dignity  of    the 
persons  to  whom  he  owed  this  respect,  obliged  him  however 
to  set  down   in  writing   the   sermon   he   preached    at   the 
consécration  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Joseph  Clément  of 
Bavaria.     Except  this  pièce  of    Christian  éloquence,  from 
his  custom  of  preaching  without  notes,  he  has  left  behind 
him  no  other  performances  of  this  nature,  besides  the  ser- 
mons  of   his   youth  we  hâve   already  mentioned.       Their 
beauty,  and  the  interestiug  manner  wherein  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  there  haudled,  do  fully  demonstrate  to  us  what 
he  was  in  his  earlier  âge,  both  as  a  Christian  and  an  orator, 
and  at  the  same  tirae  point  out  to  us  the  great  value  of  what  v 
we  hâve  lost. 

It  was  aiso  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  that  having 
contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  a  person  of  distinction, 
who  had  several  daughters,  he  drew  up  for  him  at  his  re- 
quest,  his  Treatise  of  the  Education  of  Daughters.  This  ., 
discourse,  with  another  entitled,  'fhe  Office  of  Pastors,  were 
the  first  productions  of  his  pen  that  were  made  public.  The 
rules  he  lays  down  for  the  éducation  of  daughters,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  this  subject,  show  how  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted  the  author  was  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  in- 
comparable talent  he  had  for  the  éducation  of  youth.     In 
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his  treatise  of  the  Office  of  Pastors,  he  lays  down  tlie  same 
principles  concerning  the  authority  of  the  charch,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  maiutained. 

To  thèse  great  abilities,  the  yonng  Abbé  joined  a  kind  of 
s  piety,  to  which  he  had  been  strongly  inclined  from  his  in- 
fancy,  aud  which  consisted  in  such  a  disinterestedness  for 
\  hiniself,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  man,  and  ascribe  ail  to  God. 
Such  principles  did  not  permit  him  to  pursiie  the  comraon 
methods,  which  are  practised  by  those  who  study  to  advance 
themselves  in  the  world.  M.  de  Harlay,  at  that  time  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris,  at  first  received  him  extremely  well.  But 
observing  him  not  to  be  over-earnest  in  seeking  his  favour, 
N  he  was  ofFended  at  it,  and  said  to  him  oue  day,  "  Sir,  you 
hâve  a  mind  to  be  forgotten,  and  you  shall  be  so,"  Provi- 
dence, hovrever,  did  not  sufFer  it.  King  Lewis  XIV. 
Tiaving  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  whose 
great  virtue  was  the  example  of  the  court,  to  make  him  go- 
vernor  to  the  princes  his  grand-children;  this  nobleman,  who 
was  the  same  person  for  whom  he  had  drawn  up  his  treatise 
of  the  Education  of  Daughters,  caused  his  friend  to  be 
chosen  preceptor.  The  choice  of  the  Abbé  de  Fenelon  for 
this  important  office,  procured  a  very  remarkable  testimony 
of  his  virtue  and  impartiality,  as  it  was  given  by  that  very 
M.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  afterwards  his 
persécuter. — ^"  Yesterday,  Madam,  I  was  wholly  employed 
"  upon  the  happiness  of  the  church  and  state  ;  to-day,  I 
"  hâve  had  leisure  to  reflcct  with  more  attention  on  your 
"  j^y  ;  "vvhich  has  given  me  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  Your 
"  father,  my  very  good  and  deserving  friend,  was  recalled 
"  to  my  mind.  I  represented  to  myself,  how  pleased  he 
"  must  be  upon  this  occasion,  in  seeing  a  virtue  shine  forth, 
"  which  had  concealod  itsclf  wilh  so  much  care."  —  This 
letter  was  written  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Marchioness  de  la 
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Laval,  the  daughter  of  that  uncle  of  the  Abbé  de  Fenelon's 
we  hâve  already  mentioned.  It  was  dated  at  Germigny, 
the  country  house  of  the  Bishops  of  Meaux,  on  the  9th  of 
August,   1689. 

The  Abbé  de  Fenelon  immediately  entered  upon  his  of- 
fice of  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  the  eldest  of  the 
princes  he  was  appointed  to  instruct.  No  éducation  had 
ever  produced  so  good  an  effect.  France  was  just  ready  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  it,  when  an  untimely  death  carried  off  the 
prince,  whom  such  an  instruction,  as  had  been  hitherto 
without  example  in  a  royal  palace,  had  so  happily  formed 
for  the  felicity  of  the  people.  The  large  compass  which 
the  Abbé  de  Fenelon  had  taken  into  fhis  instruction,  led  him 
to  draw  up  those  valuable  pièces  which  are  now  left  of  him, 
and  which  one  may  always  read  without  ever  being  weary. 
Wisdom  there  assumes  ail  forras,  in  order  to  engage  the 
heart  of  a  young  prince  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  It  lays 
successively  before  his  eyes,  every  particular  of  moment, 
that  is  supplied  either  by  philosophy,  the  study  of  nature 
and  its  wonders,  history,  the  poets,  or  fable,  and  the  dif- 
férent characters  of  the  most  renowned  persons,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  modems.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
thus  instructs  him  in  ail  that  he  ought  to  know,  the  incom- 
parable master  coustantly  directs  the  heart  of  his  pupil  to 
the  love  of  a  virtue  which  refers  ail  to  the  Deity.  With 
Telemachus,  to  use  the  expressions  of  the  approbation  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  thèse  compositions,  "  we  learn  an 
"  inviolable  attachment  to  religion,  both  in  prosperity  and 
"  adversity;  to  love  our  parents  and  our  country  ;  to  be  kings, 
"  citizens,  friends,  or  even  slaves,  if  fate  will  hâve  it  so. — Too 
"  happy  the  nation,  for  whom  this  work  may  some  day  form 
"  a  Telemachus  and  a  Mentor  !"  Mentor  and  the  Prince, 
whom  he  had  made  a  Telemachus,  were  then  no  more, 
when  the  approbator  of  the  work  expressed  himself  thus. 
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A  Mentor  could  uot  live  in  the  midst  of  a  court,  without 
being  a  spectacle  there.     The  Abbé  de  Fenelon  even  became 
a  favourite,    but  bis  favour  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
He  was  a  favourite  who  never  asked  any  thing  either  for 
himself  or  for  any  of  bis  friends.  He  raade  no  other  use  of  bis 
crédit,  than  to  eradicate  the  notions  which  the  corrupters  of 
kings  iustil  into  tbem,  of  tbeir  grandeur  and  their  power.   Six 
years  bad  passed  in  this  bigh  favour,    without  bis  being 
tbought  of   in  the  distributions  which  were  daily  made  of 
ecclesiastical  benefits.      And  indeed  it  is  not  easy,  tbat  any 
person  should  be  tbought  of  in  such  distributions,  who  takes 
no  pains  to  push  himself  forwards,    and  joins  practice  with 
the  precepts  of  a  strict  disinterestedness.     The  king  bowever 
tbought  of  bim  at  last,  and  gave  bim  a  considérable  abbey  ; 
and  soon  after  norainated  bim  to  the  archbisbopric  of  Cam- 
bray.     The  Abbé  de  Fenelon  did  not  consent  to  accept  of 
bis  great  post,    till  after  the  king  bad  told  bim,    that  as  the 
course  of  éducation  was  near  at  an  end,  the  deserving  per- 
sons  he  bad  under  bim  might  supply  bis  absence.     Upon 
this  be  yielded  to  the  king's  pleasure,   and  gave  back  into 
bis  bands  at  the  ,sarae  tirae  the  abbey,  which  bad  beeu  given 
bim  some  monihs  before.     The  king  seemed  much  surprised 
at  it;    he  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  find  such  a  degree  of 
disinterestedness  in  bis  court;  but  the  example  was  no  other 
in  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  gave  it,  than  a  common  action, 
which  did  not  deserve  the  commendatiou  it  received.     A 
nephew,  for  wbom  be  bad  a  very  great  affection,  and  who 
is  now  the  bishop  of  Xaintes,  and  the  Abbé  de  Lanacron,  a 
friend  whom  licdoarly  loved,  were  the  ouly  two  that  were 
under  him  about  Uic  princes.   He  took  no  pains  to  recouimend 
either  of  them  to  the  abbey  he  had  quitted.     They  bad  bolb 
of  them  the  same  principles  with  himself,    in  being  willing 
to   leave  ail   to  the  disposition  of  Providence,  without  any 
iulormixture  of   liuman  industry.      Three  years  after  they 
became  victims  to  their  attiichmcnt   for  hini,    were  driven 
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from  court,  deprived  of  the  salaries  annexed  to  their  employ- 
ment,  without  any  bénéfice,  or  other  advautage,  in  having 
attended  nine  yeais  upon  the  princes  of  France,  except  the 
honour  of  having  been  employed  in  their  éducation;  so 
strictly  careful  was  he  who  could  so  easily  hâve  provided 
for  thera,  during  a  favour  which  histed  so  raany  years,  to 
ask  nothing  either  for  himself,  or  for  the  persons  that  were 
dearest  to  him. 

So  pure  a  virtue  was  not  to  waut  the  trial  of  adversity.  ^ 
The  new  Archbishop  found  himself   insensibly  involved  in 
the  persécution  which  was  revived  against  a  lady,    whose 
prayer  was  brought  under  suspicion,    and  who  had  before 
been  in  trouble  on  that  account.      A  life  of  the  greatest  pu- 
rity,  the  constant  practice  of  every  virtue  from  her  infancy, 
and  the  most  holy  exercises  of  dévotion,  were  not  able  to 
secure  Madam  Guion  from  the  malice  of  those  who  declared 
against  her.      The  little  enlargeraent  we  are  obliged  to  give 
hère  upon  the  story  of  this  lady,  will  not  appear  misplacèd, 
in  an  account  which  has  no  other  object  than  the  life  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray.     It   would  not  be  sufficient,  in 
short,  for  a  nian  like  him,    the  excellence  of  whose  morals, 
in  a  time  of   the  hottest  persécution,    his  greatest  enemîes 
never  ventured  to  call  in  question-     It  would  not  be  enough, 
that  those  who  hâve  been  most  transported  with  fury  against 
him  in  their  most  bitter  invectives,  should  find  themselves 
obliged,  to  prevent  the  indignation  of  the  public,  to  acknow- 
ledge,  as  they  still  do  to  this  day,  that  in  this  respect  he  was    > 
always  free  from  the  least  reproach.     Neither  would  his 
memory  be  justified,    if    Madam  Guion  herself  had  given 
the  least  cause  to  doubt  of  the  constant  regularity  of  her 
conduct,  if  she  had  written  nothing  but  extravagancies,  and 
had  no  other  merit  than  of  submitting  to  confess  her  errors, 
if  in  reality  she  had  maintained  any.     It  would  always  be 
an  unpardonable   weakness  in  an  archbishop  to  hâve  es- 
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teeraed,  and  suffered  his  best  friends  to  hâve  confided  in,  a 
person  of  a  suspicions  conduct,  and  in  whom  nought  else  was 
to  be  seen  but  fanaticism.  We  should  theu  be  obliged  to 
owu  frankly,  that  his  vénération  for  her  had  been  a  bleraish 
in  his  life.  It  is  (herefore  requisite,  that  the  public  should 
find  hère  at  least  something,  whereby  to  form  an  idea  of  that 
lady's  character,  of  the  élévation  of  her  soûl,  of  the  springs 
of  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  her,  and  of  the  purity 
of  her  life,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  last  by  the  testimo- 
nies  and  confessions  of  those  who  had  taken  the  most  pains  to 
prove  her  guilty.  Such  as  are  désirons  to  make  a  more  par- 
ticular  enquiry  into  this  affair,  need  only  consult  the  writings 
of  those  times  ;  and  not  excepting  even  those,  which  M 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  published  under  the  odious  title 
of"  A  Relation  concerning  Quietism,"  &c.  of"  Remarks," 
&c.  provided  the  answers  are  compared  with  them,  and 
the  prelate  confronted  with  the  différent  manners,  in  which 
he  has  both  thought  and  expressed  :himself  concerning  that 
lady,  at  différent  conjunctures.  It  is  by  this  comparison, 
added  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  in  the  life  of 
Madam  Guion,  written  by  herself,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  affair,  and  show 
on  which  side  truth  and  candour  are  most  to  be  found. 

The  rage  against  this  lady  was  furiously  increased,  when 
certain  persons  of  distinction  about  the  court,  were  found  to 
place  their  confidence  in  her.  The  sudden  change  of  life  in 
thèse  persons,  who  before  had  been  very  conversant  in  the 
world,  appeared  to  the  directors,  who  were  alarmed  with 
the  good  they  did  not  do,  to  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
being  dangerously  seduced. 

The  clamour  was  already  begun,  when  the  Abbé  de  Fe- 
nelon  was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray  He 
was  brought  acquainted  with  this  lady.  The  uatural  préjudice 
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against  an  extraordinary  woraan,  who  was  become  already 
suspected  and  persecuted  upon  that  score,  was  changed  into 
a  singular  vénération  for  her,  as  soon  as  he  had  examined 
her,  and  conversed  witli  her  hiraself.  It  \vas  a  surprizing 
sight  to  the  court,  to  see  the  Archbishop  indirectly  attacked, 
and  tottering  in  the  King's  favour,  by  an  ^ttempt  to  reflect 
vipou  him  the  furious  zeal  which  was  expressed  against  a 
person,  whora  he  did  not  disown  he  had  very  much  es- 
teemed,  and  still  continued  to  esteem  ;  and  yet  he  never 
undertook  to  défend  her,  but  contented  himself  with  con- 
stantly  refusing  to  join  with  those,  who  from  the  condemna- 
tion  they  had  made  of  some  of  her  writiags,  proceeded  to  the 
raost  violent  persécution  of  her  person.  When  they  pressed 
him  to  act  farther  against  her,  he  raade  answer,  that  the 
errors  they  imputed  to  Madam  Guion,  could  not  be  excused 
by  the  ignorance  of  her  sex,  that  what  they  charged  her 
with  teaching,  would  hâve  raised  an  horror  in  the  grossest 
villager;  that  the  imputation  did  not  only  relate  to  certain 
expressions  of  which  she  had  not  perceived  the  conséquences, 
but  araounted  to  a  diabolical  design,  which,  according  to 
her  accuscrs,  was  the  soûl  of  ail  she  had  written;  that  he  had 
often  seen  her,  as  ail  the  vvorld  knew  ;  that  he  had  esteemed 
lier,  andsuffered  her  to  enjoy  the  esteem  ofseveral  eminent  per- 
sons  whose  réputation  was  dear  to  the  church,  and  who  con- 
fided  in  him  ;  that  though  he  had  not  thoroughiy  read  at  that 
time  ail  her  writings,  yet  he  neither  could,  nor  ought  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  them  ;  that  he  had  known  enough  to 
tliink  it  his  duty  to  examine  her  very  strictly  ;  that  he  had 
often  donc  it,  at  a  time  when,  having  nothing  to  fear,  she 
was  more  open  with  him,  more  free,  and  more  disposed  to 
express  her  natural  sentiments  ;  that  he  had  obliged  her  to 
txplain  what  she  thought  upon  the  matters  in  debate  ;  he 
had  required  her  to  explain  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the 
mystical  terras  she  had  used  in  her  writings  ;  and  that  he  had 
always  found  the  sensé  in  which  she  understood  them,  to  be 
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very  innoceut,  and  very  catholic  ;  that  he  had  very  nar- 
rovvly  observed  her  practice,  and  the  counsels  she  gave  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  unwary  persons,  and  had  never  dis- 
covered  the  least  footsteps  of  the  hellish  maxiras  that  were 
ascribed  to  her.  And  how  could  he  in  conscience  charge 
her  with  them,  by  authorizing,  with  an  approbation,  the 
defamations  that  were  published  against  her?  He  owned 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux.  On  the  one  hand,  this  prelate  was  inflamed  with 
indignation,  if  the  impious  System  which  he  imputed  to 
Madara  Guion  was  ever  so  little  called  in  question;  on  the 
other,  he  seemed  himself  to  hâve  thought  very  differently  of 
her.  This  lady  had  freely  submitted  herself  to  a  preceding 
examination,  which,  on  her  part,  had  been  quite  voluntary. 
During  the  course  of  this  examination,  the  Bishop  had  writ 
him  a  long  letter,  wherein  he  had  pointed  ont  to  him  his  objec- 
tions to  her  prayer  and  expériences,  minutely  mentioning 
the  several  particulars  which  ofFended  him  in  her  writings, 
for  she  had  put  ail  of  them  into  his  hands  without  the  least 
reserve:  and  at  the  same  tirae  acknowledging,  "That  he 
*'  could  not  disown,  that  he  discerned  something  in  her  which 
"exceedingly  afFected  him;  and  this  was  (hesaid)  that  insa- 
"tiable  désire  of  crosses  and  reproaches,  and  the  choice  that 
"  God  made  for  her  of  certain  humiliations  and  sufiferings, 
"  wherein  his  finger  and  his  will  seemed  to  be  expressed."  Is 
it  usual  to  Write  thus  of  a  person,  whose  writings  after  a 
thorough  examination,  should  hâve  no  other  tendency  than 
to  promote  irregularity,  and  the  raost  extravagant  fanaticism? 
For  it  was  this  that  M.  de  Meaux  pretended  afterwards  to 
discover  in  them,  when  he  attempted  to  reproach  M.  de 
Cambray  with  the  manstrous  errors  he  imputed  to  his  friend. 
During  this  examination  of  pure  confidence,  he  had  made 
extracts  out  of  the  manuscripts  which  Madam  Guion  had 
put  into  his  hands  with  so  little  réserve,  and  especially  out 
of  the  account  n{  lier  lifr,  wliich  she  had  written  out  of  pure 
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obédience,  and  wherein  her  most  secret  dispositions  were 
related  with  great  ingenuity.  Thèse  were  the  very  extracts, 
which  M.  de  Meaux  had  kept  in  his  hands,  and  which  in 
the  heat  of  the  dispute  he  was  afterwards  led  to  raake  use  of 
bj  giving  them  odious  and  ridiculous  turns,  which  without 
doubt  he  had  not  seen,  "whenhe  discerned  something  in 
the  lady  that  very  much  afFected  him,"  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  journies  she  had  undertaken.  She  returned 
from  them  in  1686.  In  the  first  persécution  raised  against 
her,  and  which  was  soon  after  her  return  to  Paris,  she  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  in  1688, 
by  the  King's  order,  when  inforraed  of  her  innocence.  The 
affair  had  been  public.  This  détention,  the  artifices  made 
use  of  to  bring  it  upon  her,  the  journies  which  had  preceded 
it,  their  motives,  the  great  number  of  souIs  which  had  been 
drawn  over  to  piety  through  her  means,  and  what  she  was 
to  sufFer  from  men  ;  ail  this  was  described  at  large,  in  the 
raanuscript  of  her  life,  which  she  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Meaux,  and  which  he  had  read  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  him,  wherein  he  told  him,  that  "he  could  not  dis- 
"  own,  but  that  he  discerned  something  in  her  which  very 
"  much  aflfected  him."  This  letter  was  written  in  March, 
1694,  that  is,  several  years  after  her  return  from  ail  her 
travels,  and  her  first  persécution,  which  was  over  in  1688. 
It  was  six  years  after  ail  this,  that  M.  de  Meaux  acknow- 
ledged  "the  express  finger  of  God,"  in  ail  that  she  had  to 
sufFer,  "and  the  choice  that  he  made  of  certain  crosses  and 
"  humiliations  for  her;"  and  that  he  discerned  nothing  more 
in  those  crosses  and  humiliations  "  than  the  insatiable  désire 
"  she  had  of  them,"  wherewith  he  was  edified.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  given  her  the  communion  with  his  own  hand, 
and  had  allowed  her  the  daily  use  of  the  sacraments,  in  his 
own  diocèse.  Lastly,  it  was  after  having  detained  her  six 
months  at  Meaux,  whither  she  had  vohmtarily  retired,  in 
order  to  undergo  a  more  strict  examination,  that  he  sufifered 
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her  to  départ  thence  with  a  full  attestation,  bcaring  date  in 
the  month  of  July,  1695,  without  requiring  any  act  from 
her,  whereby  she  formally  retracted  any  error  whatsoever. 
In  this  attestation,  the  Bishop  said,  that  "  he  continued  her 
"in  the  participation  of  the sacraments,  wherein  he  had  found 
"her;"  declaring,  that  he  had  not  found  her  in  any  sort 
involved  in  the  abominations  of  Molinos,  or  any  other  con- 
demned  opinions,  and  that  he  had  not  meant  to  imply  it  in 
the  mention  he  had  niade  thereof  in  his  ordinance  of  the 
16th  of  April,  1695.  This  ordinance,  vvhich  he  recalled, 
was  that  which  contained  the  condemnation  of  two  small 
bocks  of  Madam  Guion's,  that  were  the  only  ones  then 
printed.  M.  de  iVIeaux  had  required  of  her  an  act  of  sub- 
mission to  this  censure  '  he  had  even  dictated  the  ternis  of  it  to 
her,  and  made  her  say,  that  "  she  had  never  maintained  any  of 
"the  errors  mentioned  in  the  said  pastoral  letter,  having 
"  always  intended  to  write  in  a  catholic  sensé,  not  imagining 
"then  that  any  other  could  be  put  upon  her  words."  The 
superior  of  the  monastery  at  Meaux,  had  on  her  side  like- 
wise  given  her  another  attestation,  signed  byhcrself,  and 
the  principal  persons  of  her  coramunity,  wherein  they  certi- 
fied,  that  "  Madam  Guion  having  resided  six  months  in  their 
"house,  by  the  order  and  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
"  their  illustrious  prelate  and  lord,  she  had  not  given  them 
"  the  least  pain  or  trouble  duriug  her  résidence  there,  but 
"very  considérable  édification;  as  they  had  observed  in  ail 
"  her  conduct,  and  in  ail  her  words,  great  regularity,  simpli- 
"city,  sincerity,  humility,  mortification,  Christian  patience 
"and  gentleness,  wilh  a  triie  dévotion,  and  regard  for  every 
"  thing  that  is  of  faith  ;  and  that  if  the  said  lady  was  disposed 
"  to  make  choice  of  their  house,  wherein  to  spend  the  rest  of 
"  her  days  in  retirement,  their  community  should  esteem  it  as 
"afavourand  satisfaction."  This  attestation,  like  that  of 
the  Bishop's,  wus  drawn  up  in  the  month  of  July,  1695,  and 
dilTors  only'in  the  diiio  of  a  few  days. 
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This  was  what  passed  at  Meaux,  after  upwards  of  a  year's 
(examination,  and  eight  years  after  Madara  Guion's  return 
from  ail  her  travels,  whiph  were  so  well  known  to  M.  de 
Meaux.  Wheace  cornes  it,  said  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray^ 
that  so  great  reraissness  preceded  so  much  rigour  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  had  never  found  any  other  than  a  candid 
and  docile  disposition  in  the  lady,  so  as  to  be  alwîiys  ready 
to  submit  to  others,  the  judgment  of  her  own  expériences, 
and  even  to  condemn  them,  if  disapproved  by  them;  for  which 
reason  he  could  not  in  conscience  join  with  her  accusers. 
He  farther  added,  *'  the  bishops  who  condemn  her,  hâve 
"  done  it  by  writings  which  they  hâve  published  ;  they  hâve 
"  since  confined  her,  and  loaded  her  with  ignominy  ;  I  hâve 
"  never  said  one  single  word,  either  to  justify  or  excuse  her, 
"  or  to  alleviate  her  présent  condition  ;  and  is  not  that  going 
"  a  great  way,  considering  ail  that  I  know  ?  The  least  I 
"  can  do  to  an  unfortunate  person,  whose  conversation  was 
"  always  edifying  to  me,  is  to  keep  silence  w^hilst  others  con- 
"  demn  her."  But  this  silence  was  not  sufficient  for  those 
who  wanted  of  him  a  public  approbation,  which  might  serve 
to  justify  their  censures  against  her  writings,  and  their  seve- 
rity  towards  her  person.  His  constant  refusai  provoked 
them,  and  became  an  occasion  of  their  falling  upon  himself. 
It  was  already  seen,  by  their  manner  of  proceeding  against 
Madam  Guion,  that  he  was  rather  the  object  they  ainied  at 
than  herself.  To  stop  the  mouths  of  ail  who  sought  to  ren- 
der  him  suspected  of  illusion,  he  determined  to  publish  a 
book,  wherein  the  author  laid  open  his  sentiments  very 
clearly,  eut  off  ail  pretext  of  including  him  in  an  affair,  with 
w  hich  he  could  hâve  nothing  further  to  do,  unless  there  were 
some  objections  to  be  made  to  his  book  ;  and  this  chanced 
to  be  the  case.  AU  the  expressions  in  it  were  hardly  inter- 
preted,  that  they  might  hâve  something  to  find  fault  with. 
The  inclination  of  mankind,  who  are  always  disposed  to 
grow  tired  of  a  virtue  incapable  of  swerving  from  the  trutb, 
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was  favourable  to  those  who  imputed  dangerous  sentiments 
io  the  preceptor  of  the  princes  of  France.  The  king  saw 
a  bishop  of  the  âge  and  réputation  of  M.  de  Meaux  in  the 
posture  of  a  pénitent  begging  pardon  of  him,  for  not  having 
sooner  acquainted  him  with  the  fanaticism  of  his  brother 
bishop.  The  non-corapliance  of  the  accused  Archbishop, 
who  refused  to  abandon  his  book,  was  represented  as  a  proof 
of  his  obstinacy  in  the  errors  they  imputed  to  him.  Upon 
which  he  was  disgraced.  They  could  not,  however,  refuse 
him  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope 
his  superior.  But  at  the  same  time  he  received  orders  to 
retire  from  the  court,  from  whence  he  departed,  never  more 
to  return  "  Be  under  no  concern  about  me,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  the  afifair  of  my  book  is  carried 
"  to  Rome.  If  I  am  mistaken,  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
"  See  will  undeceive  me,  which  is  what  I  seek  for,  with  an 
*'  humble  and  resigned  heart.  If  I  hâve  expressed  myself 
"  amiss,  they  will  correct  my  expressions. — If  the  pope 
"  conderans  my  book,  if  it  so  please  God,  I  will  be  the 
"  first  to  condemn  it,  and  to  issue  out  an  edict  to  forbid  the 
"  reading  of  it. — I  am  going  to  Cambray,  having  sacrificed 
''  to  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  ail  that  I  am  capa- 
"  ble  of  sacrificing  to  him.  Permit  me  to  exhort  you  to 
"  enter  into  the  same  spirit.  Nothing  worldly  or  temporal 
"  has  had  any  share  in  what  I  hâve  done  for  the  doctrine  I 
"  bave  judged  to  be  true  ;  nor  hâve  I  omitted  to  lay  before 
"  the  pope  any  of  the  reasons,  which  may  support  that  doc- 
"  trine.  Enough  has  been  done  on  my  part  ;  it  belongs  to 
"  God  to  do  the  rest,  if  it  is  his  cause  1  hâve  defended. 
"  Let  us  neither  regard  the  designs  of  men  nor  the  steps  they 
'*  take;  it  is  God  alone  that  we  should  look  up  to  in  ail  this. 
"  Let  us  be  the  children  of  peace,  and  peacc  will  rcst  upon 
•'  us  ;  if  it  be  bitter,  it  will  be  only  the  more  pure.  Let  us 
"  not  mar  the  uprightness  of  onr  intentions  by  any  obstinacy, 
"any  passionate  warmth,  any   human   industry,  any  over- 
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earnest  désire  to  justify  ourselves.  Only  let  us  give  an 
account  of  our  faith,  let  us  correct  ourselves  if  we  hâve 
need  of  it,  and  let  us  bear  correction  patiently,  even 
though  we  should  not  deserve  it.  As  to  you,  Sir,  your 
part  in  the  afFair  is  silence,  submission  and  prayer.  Pray 
for  me,  upon  so  pressing  an  occasion.  Pray  for  the 
church,  which  suffers  thèse  scandais. — Perfection  is  be- 
come  suspected  ;  so  much  was  not  required  to  divert  remiss 
and  conceited  Christians  from  it.  Disinterested  love  seeras 
a  source  of  illusion,  and  abominable  impiety.  Christians, 
under  a  pretext  of  security  and  caution,  hâve  been  accus- 
tomed  to  seek  God  only  through  motives  of  self-interest 
and  happiness.  Soûls  which  hâve  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiencies,  are  forbidden  to  serve  God  through  the  motive, 
by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  wished,  that  even  sinners 
should  retum  from  their  wicked  ways,  1  mean,  the  good- 
ness  of  God  infinitely  amiable.  I  know  the  terms  of  '  pure 
love'  and  *  abandoning'  are  abused  ;  I  know  that  hypo- 
crites, under  such  specious  names,  subvert  the  gospel. 
But  pure  love  is,  notwithstanding,  no  less  the  perfection  of 
Christianity  ;  and  it  is  the  worst  remedy  that  can  be,  to 
endeavour  to  abolish  what  is  perfect,  only  to  hinder  it  from 
being  abused.  God  can  better  provide  in  this  case  than 
men.  Let  us  humble  ourselves,  and  keep  silence  ;  and 
instead  of  reasoning  upon  prayer,  let  us  take  care  that  we 
pray.  It  is  thus  that  we  défend  ourselves;  it  is  in  silence 
that  our  strength  will  lie. 


With  such  dispositions  M.  de  Cambray  thought  only  of 
waiting  peaceably  for  the  judgment  of  Rome  upon  his  book; 
but  those  who  had  begun  to  persécute  him,  did  not  judge  it 
convenient  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  He  found  himself 
violently  attacked  by  three  bishops  at  once,  who  were  the 
same  that  had  published  their  censures  upon  the  sraall 
printed  books  of  Madam  Guion       The  attack  was  too  vio- 
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lent  to  allow  him  to  keep  silence;  it  was  a  duty  ownig  to 
himself,  ovving  to  the  defence  of  his  cause  at  Rome,  not  to 
countenance  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries  by  his  silence. 
But  he  constantly  confined  himself  to  a  defence  abounding 
with  modération,  and  to  such  explications  of  his  sentiments, 
as  justified  his  doctrines. 

M.  de  Meaux  had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  in 
the  heat  of  the  dispute,  that  he  saw  himself  abandoned  in  an 
essential  point,  by  almost  ail  the  divines  of  the  school,  and 
particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  himself,  though  other- 
vvise  united  in  interest  with  him  in  this  quarrel.  They  found 
that  M.  de  Meaux,  in  order  to  establish  hope,  had  destroyed 
charity.  M.  de  Cambray  was  advised  to  make  a  diversion, 
by  attacking  the  books  of  his  principal  adversary  at  Rome, 
as  the  latter  had  fallen  upon  his.  The  pious  ArchI)ishop 
made  answer,  that  he  had  wrote  his  book  merely  eut  of  the 
necessity  they  had  laid  him  under  of  dislinguishing  the  true 
spirituality  from  the  false,  and  to  show  how  far  he  was,  b}^ 
defending  the  one,  from  countenancing  the  other  ;  but  that 
he  too  much  lamented  the  scandai  of  the  dispute  under 
which  the  church  groaned,  to  hâve  any  inclination  to  per- 
petuate  it,  by  recriminating  against  his  brothcr. 

In  the  mcan  time,  the  writings  both  for  and  agaiust  the 
book  of  the  maxims  were  multiplied.  Those  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  were  so  drawn  up,  as  to  make  his  adversaries  repent 
that  they  had  laid  him  under  a  necessity  of  publishing  his 
defences.  They  did  him,  by  this  means,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  a  considérable  .service.  We  sliall  i^cc,  in  (lie 
following  letter,  of  the  month  of  May,  U!9S,  the  answer 
he  gave  to  M.  Brisacicr,  of  the  foreigii  missions,  who  had 
wrote  to  him  after  the  publication  of  tlic  first  of  his  defences, 
in  aggravation  of  Ihc  (\\tremi(ies  to  which  Ihe  mat(er  was 
reduced  by  (iiom. 
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^'  Sir,  it  was  unwillingly,  and  under  extrême  necessity, 
"  that  I  wrote  to  défend  my  faith,  when  violently  attacked. 
"  I  delayed  the  affair  at  Rome  for  two  months,  refusing 
'*  constantly  to  print  ray  defences,  and  satisfying  nayself  with 
"  sending  them  thither  in  manuscript.  At  last  I  was  informed, 
"  that  it  was  usual  at  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office,  to  print 
"  the  productions;  that  my  manuscripts  could  neither  be  so 
"  legible,  nor  so  correct,  as  the  judgment  in  so  nice  and. 
"  important  an  affair  required  ;  that  they  must  be  in  the  hands 
"  of  a  great  number  of  people,  and  communicated  to  ray 
"  adversaries;  and  that  thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
"  them  secret;  and  that,  lastly,  my  answers  ought  to  be  as 
"  public  as  the  accusations.  I  then  yielded  to  the  necessity 
"  of  printing  them  ;  but  I  was  so  averse  to  expose  this  scène 
"  to  the  public,  that  my  printed  tracts  were  sent  to  Rome 
"  above  six  weeks  before  I  could  résolve  to  publish  them  in 
"  France.  When  they  were  published  at  Rome,  and  I 
"  found  that  ray  adversaries  posted  up  and  dispersed  their 
"  performances  against  me  in  every  part  of  my  diocèse,  I 
"  thought  it  then  my  duty  not  to  be  reserved  in  my  own 
"  vindication,  nor  to  suffer  myself  to  be  defamed  in  the  midst 
"  of  my  own  flock. 

"  As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  hâve  wrote  them,  I  may 
"  be  mistaken,  and  herein  subrait  to  the  reader's  judgraent; 
"  but  as,  in  my  own  opinion,  I  was  neither  influenced  by 
"  passion  or  resentment,  whilst  I  was  writing  them,  so  I 
"  think  I  hâve  not  expressed  any  indécent  warmth  in  any  of 
"  them.  I  took  great  care  to  suppress  whatever  did  not 
"  appear  to  me  essential  to  my  cause.  I  hâve  behaved 
"  respectfully  to  the  persons  who  treated  me  otherwise;  but 
"  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  some  particulars,  which, 
"  against  my  inclination,  reflected  upon  them,  as  they  were 
"  matters  of  importance,  either  to  the  doctrine,  or  the  trial. 
"If  there  is  any  passage,  wherein  my  cause  is  not  concerned, 
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"  and  Nvhich  oflfends  either  agaiust  truth  or  charity,  or  the 
"  respect  which  is  due  to  my  brethern,  I  will  make  them  a 
"  public  réparation,  without  requiring  the  like  frora  them, 
"  though  manifestly  due  to  me,  for  the  injurious  and  abusive 
"  treatraeût  they  bave  given  me  in  their  writings. 

"  Let  but  any  one  compare  without  préjudice,  their  ^yords 
"  with  mine.     Their  expressions  are  ail  artful,   haughty  and 
"  insulting;  their  very  writings,  which  they  would  hâve  pass 
"  for  mild  ones,    are  full  of  ingénions  turus  to  blacken  me, 
"  under  à  show  of   civility  towards  me.      For  my  part,  I 
"  bave  confined  myself  to  expose  their  sophistry,  to  restore 
"  the  text  of  my  book,  which  they  bave  misquoted,  and  to 
"  confute  the  tenets  which  destroy  charity,  which  confound 
"  the  order  of  nature  with  that  of  grâce,    and  which  over- 
"  throw  ail  médium  between  supernatural  virtues  and  vicious 
"  concupiscence.      Ail   the  loyers  of  sound  doctrine,    who 
'•  drcad  novolties,    bave  reason  to  be  pleased  with  me,    for 
"  having    opposed   so   dangerous  a  conspiracy  against   the 
"  whole  school.     Lastly,  I  bave  shown,  that  my  adversaries 
"  bave  clearly  understood,    that  the  interest  which  a  man 
"  bas  in  being  saved  is  very  différent  from  the  salvation  itself  ; 
"  and   that  they  bave  approved  in  other  authors,  what  they 
"  would  hâve  accounted  impious  in  my  book.     And  now, 
*'  Sir,    are  not  ail  thèse  particulars  essential   to  my  defence? 
"  Ought  I  to  suppross  them,    for  fear  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
"  the  public  in   what  concerns  the  conduct  of  my  brethren? 
"  Ought   I   to  conceal  the  wrongs  they  bave  done  me,  and 
"  suffer  myself  to  bo  defamed,  as  a  second  Molinos,  Avho  i>sa 
"  plain  teacher  of  blasphemies?      Had  I  not  frequently  de- 
"  flurcd,    that   they  would   at  last  compel  me  to  vindicate 
"  myself  in  a  niannor   which    would   relort  back  upon  my 
"  adversaries?     Did  they  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  me?     Hâve 
"they    not    taUcn    pains    to    carry   matters    to   extravagant 
"  lengths,  iii  order  to  rendcr  ail  accommodation  impossible? 
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"  Have  they  not  taken  my  patience  for  a  weakness  without 
"  resource?  Have  they  not  reduced  me  to  such  a  state,  that 
"  I  could  not  have  vindicated  myself  from  horrible  impiety, 
"  and  an  inexcusable  despair,  unless  I  laid  open  the  injustice 
"  of  the  accusation  in  the  face  of  the  whole  church?  Was 
"  it  right,  to  throw  me  into  thèse  extremities  against  ray  own 
"  inclination,  and  then  complaiu  of  them  as  though  they  had 
"  no  share  in  them  ?  Any  other  person  but  myself,  I  dare 
"  venture  to  say,  Sir,  would  demand  a  censure  to  be  passed 
"on  M.  de  Meaux's  books,  and  a  public  réparation  for 
"  the  grievous  accusations  they  have  groundlessly  brought 
"  against  me  ?  The  less  I  demand  such  a  réparation,  the 
'*  more  is  it  due  to  the  church  from  my  brethreu.  For 
"  myself,  I  go  no  farther  than  to  justify  my  belief,  and  they 
**  must  blâme  themselves  for  having  reduced  me  to  such  a 
"  condition,  that  I  cannot  prove  myself  not  to  be  impious, 
"  but  by  proving  the  odiousness  of  their  proceedings  against 
"  me.  If  the  truth  simply  told  in  its  natural  force,  wheu 
"  delivered  with  mildness,  with  respect,  and, under  the  most 
"  pressing  necessity  that  ever  a  bishop  was  laid,  shall  ofFeud 
"  the  nice  ears  of  those  who  have  plainly  laid  him  under  that 
"  n,ecessity,  what  can  be  said  to  them? 

"  When  they  shall  be  disposed  to  keep  silence,  I  shall 
"  also  gladly  keep  it;  for  in  the  midst  of  thèse  wordy  wars, 
"  I  breathe  nought  but  peace,  and  a  conclusion  of  the  scan- 
"  dal.  But  the  more  they  write,  the  more  obliged  I  shall 
"  be  to  prove  clearly  their  injurions  treatment,  which  I 
"  could  wish  it  were  in  ray  power  to  conceal.  If  after  having 
"  wrote  so  much,  they  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  already 
"  said,  they  will  do  no  harm  to  their  cause  by  being  silent 
"  hereafter.  According  to  rule.  Sir,  as  you  know,  the 
"  accusers  who  have  been  the  first  to  speak,  should  be  also 
"  the  first  to  hold  their  tongues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
"  have  any  new  proofs  to  urge,  or  any  uew  turns  to  give  to 
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"  the  old  ones  they  hâve  alreudy  produced,  it  is  but  just 
"  that  I  should  be  allowed  tirae  to  make  a  reply  to  thera. 
"  The  accused  ought  to  speak  last,  especially  when  he  is  a 
"  bishop,  whom  they  would  convict  of  impiety  iu  the  face 
"  of  the  whole  church.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  dispatch, 
"  wherewith  I  hâve  aiready  ansvvered  the  principal  points  in 
"  the  hist  volume  of  M.  de  Meaux,  how  little  disposed  I 
"  am  either  to  perplex  the  question  or  prolong  the  dispute. 
"  I  hope,  by  God's  assistance,  that  my  adversaries  will  ad- 
"  vance  nothing  so  specious,  either  in  point  of  doctrine  or 
"  fact,  as  not  to  be  confuted  by  me  upon  very  good  reasons. 
"  For  my  part  whatever  happens,  I  more  than  ever  submit 
"  ail  my  works  to  the  Holy  See,  with  a  docility  without  re- 
"  serve,  and  without  distinction  of  fact  and  right.  1  wish 
*'  those  who  hâve  wrote  against  me  were  as  submissive,  and 
*'  as  tractable,  with  respect  to  the  tenets  which  they  hâve 
"  advanced.  Judge,  Sir,  by  the  freedom  wherewith  I  an- 
"  swer  you,  how  much  1  honouryou,  and  with  what  respect 
"  I  receiv'e  your  advice  concerning  the  temper  and  patience 
"  I  stand  in  need  of.  Pray  to  God  that  he  would  grant 
"  them  me,  I  beg  of  you,  and  M.  de  Tiberge,  to  whom 
"  I  send  my  respects,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  sin- 
"  cerest  regard,  &c." 

The  affair  lasted  near  two  years  at  Rome.  His  adversaries 
were  supported  with  ail  the  crédit  thattheir  situation  in  France 
could  give  them.  And  they  made  use  of  it  with  so  much 
the  less  reserve,  as  they  were  provoked  to  see  the  Archbishop, 
though  in  disgrâce,  make  no  abatement  of  his  resolution  in 
the  defence  of  his  cause;  that  not  only  the  public  was  inclined 
to  favour  the  persecuted  side,  but  (hat  there  were  also  di- 
vided  sentiments  at  Rome  concerning  the  book  they  had  so 
highiy  tradnf'cnJ.  Of  ten  examiners,  that  were  choscn  to 
deliberate  concerning  it,  there  were  five  who  declared  in 
favour  of  it;  and  araong  thèse,  some  persons  of  the  greatest 
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character  and  distinction,  who  hâve  been  since  honoured 
with  the  purple.  They  had  then  recourse  to  a  blow,  vvhich 
was  judged  necessary  to  let  them  see  at  Rome  how  much 
the  court  of  France,  which  openly  solicited  the  condemnation 
of  the  book,  had  the  afifair  at  heart.  They  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  Abbé  de  Beaumont,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray's  nephew,  the  Abbé  de  Langaron,  his  very  old 
friend,  and  Messieurs  Du  Puy  and  de  l'Echelle,  whose 
attachment  to  him  had  reraained  firm  notwithstanding  his 
disgrâce,  and  the  danger  of  their  being  involved  in  it,  from 
their  attendance  on  the  princes  his  grand-children.  They 
disposed  of  the  Archbishop's  apartment  at  Versailles,  which 
until  this  time  had  not  been  done  ;  and  both  himself,  and 
those  who  were  dismissed  upon  this  occasion,  were  struck 
off  from  the  state  list;  and  denied  the  salaries  which  were 
usually  given  to  such  persons  during  life,  as  had  been 
honoured  with  any  share  iu  the  éducation  of  the  princes  of 
France.  The  same  treatment  would  hâve  farther  extended 
to  some  others  of  the  most  valuable  persons  about  the  court, 
if  the  solicitors  of  this  affair  had  found  crédit  enough  to  hâve 
carried  it  to  the  utmost  lengths  that  they  desired.  Nothing 
can  enable  us  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  temper  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  maintained  in  the  midst  of  so 
violent  a  storm,  than  the  foUowing  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  at  the  time  when  it  raged  most 
furiously  against  him. 

*'  I  cannot  avoid  telling  you,  my  good  duke,  what  I  hâve 
"  at  my  heart.  Yesterday  I  spent  the  day,  which  was  the 
"  feast  of  St.  Lewis,  in  dévotion  and  prayer  for  the  king. 
"  If  my  prayers  were  good,  he  will  be  sensible  of  it,  for  1 
"  prayed  very  heartily.  I  did  not  ask  for  him  any  temporal 
"  prosperity  ;  for  of  that  he  bas  enough.  I  only  begged  that 
*'  he  might  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  that  amidst  such 
"  great  success,   he  might  be  as  humble,    as  though  he  had 
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"  undergone  some  deep  humiliation.  I  wished  he  might  uot 
"  only  be  the  father  of  his  people,  but  wilhal  the  arbiter  of 
"  his  neighbours,  the  moderator  of  ail  Europe,  so  as  to 
"  secure  the  tranquillity  of  it,  and  lastly,  the  protector  of  the 
"  church.  I  begged  that  he  might  not  only  go  on  to  fear 
"  God  and  respect  religion,  but  that  he  might  also  love 
"  God,  and  feel  how  light  and  easy  his  yoke  is  to  those  who 
"  bear  it  less  through  fear  than  love.  I  never  found  in  my- 
"  self  a  greater  degree  of  zeal,  or  if  1  may  venture  to  use 
"  the  expression,  of  affection  to  his  person.  Though 
"  I  am  full  of  acknowledgement,  it  was  not  the  good 
"  he  has  done  me  that  then  raoved  me.  Far  from  being 
"  under  any  uneasiness  at  my  présent  situation,  I  would 
"  hâve  ofltred  myself  with  joy  to  God,  to  merit  the  sanc- 
'■  tification  of  the  king.      I  even  cousidered  his  zeal  against 

N.  "  my  book  as  a  commendable  effect  of  his  religion,  and  a 
"  just  abhorrence  of  vvhatever  has  to  him  the  appearance 
"  of  novelty.  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  object  deserving 
"  the  favour  of  God.  I  called  to  miud  his  éducation  with- 
"  out  solid  irivStruction,  the  flatteries  which  hâve  surrounded 
"  him,  the  snares  laid  for  him  in  his  youth,  the  profane 
"  counsels  that  were  given  him,  the  distrust  that  was  with  so 
"  much  pains  instilled  into  him  against  the  excesses  of  cer- 
"  tain  professors  of  dévotion,  and  the  artifice  of  others  ;  and 
"  lastly,  the  périls  of  greatness,  and  such  a  multiplicity  of 
"  nice  affairs.  I  own,  that  with  ail  thèse  things  in  view, 
"  notwithstanding  the  great  respect  that  is  due  to  him,  I  had 

'  "  great  compassion  for  a  souI  so  much  exposed.  I  judged 
"  his  case  deserved  to  be  lamented,  and  I  wished  him  a 
"  more  plentiful  degree  of  mercy  to  support  him  in  so  for- 
"  midable  a  stateof  prosperity.  I  heartily  prayed  St.  Lewis 
"  to  obtaiu  for  his  grandson,  the  grâce  to  imitale  his  virtues. 
"  I  represented  his  majesty  to  myself,  as  humble,  conside- 
"  rate,  weaned  from  ail  earthly  cnjoyments,  thoroughly 
"  possessed  with  the  love  of  God,  and  placiug  his  consola- 
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"  tion  in  the  hopô  of  a  glory  and  a  crovvn  infinitely  more 
"  désirable  than  his  own  ;  in  a  word,  I  represented  him  to 
"  myself  as  another  St.  Lewis,  In  ail  this  I  had  not,  as  I 
"  apprehended,  the  least  interested  view  ;  for  I  was  disposed 
"  to  reraain  ail  my  life  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  seeing  his 
"  majesty  in  this  state,  provided  he  was  in  it.  t  would  hâve 
"  consented  to  a  perpétuai  disgrâce,  provided  I  knew  that 
"  the  king  was  entirely  after  (îod's  own  heart.  I  only 
"  désire  that  he  may  hâve  solid  virtues,  and  such  as  are  suit- 
"  able  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Thus,  my  good  duke,  I 
"  yesterday  employed  my  festival.  I  prayed  also  most 
"  heartily  for  our  young  prince,  for  whose  salvation  I  would 
"  give  up  my  life  with  joy.  Lastly,  I  prayed  for  the  prin- 
"  cipal  persons  who  are  about  the  king,  and  wished  you  ail 
"  the  renewal  of  grâce  in  the  difficult  times  wherein  ybu  live. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  ara  at  pêace,  in  the  midst  of  almost 
"  continuai  sufFerings,  By  casting  scandai  upon  me,  they 
"  shall  not,  by  God's  will,  exasperate  me,  neither  shall  they 
"  discourage  me  ;  they  will  not  make  me  an  heretic,  by  ■ 
"  saying  that  I  am  one.  I  hâve  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
'î  novelty,  than  those  who  seem  so  much  to  start  at  it.  I 
"  am  more  firmly  attached  to  the  church.  I  thank  God,  I 
"  breathe  nothing  but  sincerity,  and  submission  without 
"  reserve.  After  laying  my  reasons  before  Ihe  pope,  my 
"  conscience  will  be  discharged,  and  I  shall  hâve  nothing 
"  more  to  do  than  to  be  silent  and  obey.  They  shall  never 
"  see  me,  as  some  others  hâve  done,  seek  for  distinctions  to  ■ 
"  élude  the  censures  of  Rome.  There  would  hâve  been  no 
"  occasion  to  hâve  gone  thither,  if  the  affair  had  been  carried 
"  on  with  equity,  fair  dealing,  and  Christian  charity,  which 
"  they  owed  to  their  brother.  I  pray  God  to  undeceive 
"  me,  if  I  am  under  a  mistake,  and  if  I  am  not,  that  he  will 
"  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  hâve  confided  too  much  in 
"  passionate  persons." 
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The  condemnation  of  the  book,  so  powerfully  solicited 
at  Rome,  came  at  last  ;  not  iudeed  as  the  Arcbbishop's  ad- 
versaries  required,  with  the  qualifications  which  Rome  re- 
serves for  the  books  she  finds  to  be  heretical  ;  but  such, 
however,  as  made  them  to  triumph  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
author.  He  experienced  upon  this  occasion,  how  vain  is 
the  dépendance  upon  human  prudence  and  policy,  which 
the  purest  virtue  in  time  can  hardly  escape  some  small  de- 
gree  of  in  a  court,  and  which  had  led  him  so  far  to  consult 
hisown  interest,  as  to  décline  the  taking  any  part  in  the  cause 
of  bis  friend.  This  wisdom  did  not  prevent  the  storm, which 
was  first  raised  against  her,  from  falling  upon  him,  against 
whom  they  intended  it,  nor  from  involving  him  at  last  in  a 
disgrâce  which  he  at  first  apprehended  he  might  hâve  avoid- 
ed.  It  even  so  fell  ont,  that  the  little  books  of  Madam 
Guion,  about  which  the  noise  first  was  made,  and  which 
nobody  undertook  to  défend  against  the  bishops  who  had 
censured  them,  continued  in  the  state  they  were,  whiist  the 
judgment  of  Rome  regarded  only  the  book  of  the  Archbi- 
shop  of  Cambray.  They  could  not,  however,  prcvail  upon 
the  Holy  See  to  include  the  pièces  he  wrote  in  his  vindica- 
tion  within  the  condemnation.  They  urged,  in  vain,  that 
the  author  had  himself  declared  in  his  defences,  that  if  his 
book  was  understood  according  to  the  sensé  which  his  ad- 
versarics  put  upon  it,  and  the  conséquences  they  drew  from 
it,  it  would  be  from  beginning  to  end  impious,  sacrilegious, 
and  heretical  ;  that  the  not  assigning  any  of  those  qualifica- 
tions to  the  book  and  propositions  condemned,  which  him- 
self had  pronounced,  and  at  the  sarae  time,  the  not  com- 
prehending  his  defences  in  the  condemnation,  was  visibly 
charging  his  advorsarios  with  having  proceeded  too  far  in 
their  imputations  against  him  ;  notwithstanding,  Rome  per- 
sisted  in  her  resolution  to  pronoiuico  no  judgment  against 
what  the  Archbishop  had  urged  in  the  course  of  his  dispute, 
either  in  his  own  vinclication,  or  in  the  explanation  of  his 
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doctrine.  They  even  debated  about  terminating  the  contest 
only  by  makiag  canons,  which  should  explain  what  was  to 
be  held  with  relation  to  the  matter  contested.  This  was 
what  the  Pope  was  very  much  inclined  to,  with  a  considé- 
rable part  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  upon  the  sight  of 
this  project,  they  made  so  loud  a  clamour  about  the  necee- 
sity  of  satisfying  France,  which  demanded  a  judgment,  that 
the  design  of  ending  the  affair  by  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
jected  canons  fell  to  the  ground.  As  to  the  Archbishop,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  Rome  had  spoke,  he  gave  himself 
wholly  up  to  finish  his  sacrifice  by  the  most  absolute  sub- 
mission. "  What  you  send  me  word  you  hâve  donc  in  obe- 
"  dience  to  the  Pope,  by  parting  with  my  book,"  says  he  iu 
a  letter  to  the  same  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  his  friend,  "  is 
"  very  edifying  to  me,  and  by  no  raeans  surprising  ;  I  know 
"  your  attachment  to  a  strict  obédience,  nor  could  I  expect 
"  any  other  conduct  from  you.  You  know  very  well,  Sir, 
"  that  I  never  valued  or  countenanced  any  piety,  which  has 
"  not  this  solid  foundation.  For  my  part,  I  endeavour  to 
"  bear  my  cross  with  humility  and  patience.  By  God's 
"  grâce  I  remain  in^peace,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  bit- 
"  terness.  Amidst  so  many  troubles  I  hâve  one  consolation, 
"  of  little  conséquence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  a  solid 
"  comfort  to  those  who  seek  God  with  sincerity,  and  that 
"  is,  my  conduct  is  entirely  fixed,  nor  hâve  I  any  thing 
"  more  to  deliberate  upon  ;  ail  that  is  left  for  me  to  do  is,  to 
"  submit  and  be  silent  ;  and  this  is  what  I  hâve  ever  desired. 
"  My  only  business  now,  is  to  settle  the  terms  of  my  sub- 
"  mission  ;  the  shortest,  the  most  simple,  the  most  absolute, 
"  and  the  most  remote  from  ail  restriction,  are  such  as  please 
"  me  the  best  ;  my  conscience  is  discharged  in  that  of  my 
"  superior.  In  ail  this,  far  from  considering  it  as  brought 
'*  upon  me  by  my  adversaries,  I  look  not  on  any  man  ;  I  see 
"  only  the  hand  of  God,  and  am  content  with  what  he  does. 
•'  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  smile  at  the  appréhensions 
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''  whicli,  some  zealous  pcrsons  express  of  me,  that  possibly 
"  1  may  not  be  able  to  résolve  upon  a  submission.     Some- 
"  times   I  am  importuned  with  long  letters  of  exhortation, 
"  advising  me  to  sabrait,  and  telling  me  how  glorious  such 
"  an  humiliation  will  be,  and  what  an  heroic  action  I  shall 
"  do  by  it,     This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  teazing,  and  I  am 
'*  ternpted  to  say  within  myself,  what  is  it  then  that  î  hâve 
"  done  to  thèse  people,  that  they  should  think  I  shall  find  so 
"  much  diflficulty  in  prel'erring  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
"  to  my  own  weak  understanding,  and  the  peace   of  the 
"  church  to  my  book  ?     Yet,  I  see  plainly,  they  hâve  rea- 
"  son  to  suppose  that  I  hâve  a  great  deal  of  imperfection 
"  and  unwillinguess  to  do  an  act  of  humiliation.      And  thus 
"  I  pardon  them  very  freely,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  thank 
"  them  for  their  fears  and  exhortations.    As  to  diffîculty,  in  au 
"  act  of  fuil  and  absokite  submission,  I  must  frankly  own 
"  to  you,  that  I  find  none.     The  act  was  drav/n  up  the  day 
"  after   I   received  the  news,  but   I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
"  suspend  the  exécution  of  it,  till  such  times  as  I  knew  how 
"  to  proceed  in  form.     Bulls  ajre  not  acknowledged  in  France 
"  till  after  they  are  passed  in  Parliament.     I  know  not  whe- 
"  ther  the  same  form  is  to  be  observed  in  a  brief,  which 
"  contains  a  doctrinal  judgment  against  an  Archbishop.    In 
"  doubt  of  this,  I  suspend  my  mandate  ;  for  no  one,  what- 
"  ever  they  may  say,  is  a  more  zealous  Frenchman  than 
"  myself.     As  soon  as  I  know  the  ruîe,  my  act  shall  appear. 
"  Be  pleased  to  take  notice,  Sir,  1  hâve  not  received  the 
"  judgment  of  the  Pope,  either  from  Home,  or  from  the 
"  Nuncio.     But  indeed,  I  will  not  lose  a  moment,  as  soon 
"  as  I  shall  be  assured  that  I  do  not  transgress  the  usages  of 
"  France.      I  hâve  no  consolation  but  in  obédience  ;  and  if 
"  they  had  known  my  sentiments  in  this  respect,  they  would 
"  never  hâve  had  the  vain  alarms  they  hâve  sufifered  them- 
**  selvcs  to  fall  into. 
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"  As  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  I  own  it  is  impossible  for 
"  me  to  conceive  how  he  coiild  tell  you,  that  he  should 
"  think  himself  blameable,  bot  h  in  the  sig/U  of  God  and 
"  man,  if  he  in  tJie  least  doubted  of  the  integrity  of  my 
"  heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  my  sabmission.  Has  he 
"  forgot  the  frij^htful  double -dealing,  he  has  so  often  charged 
"  me  with  in  the  face  of  the  whole  churcb,  even  so  lately 
"  as  in  the  last  printed  pièce  he  published  agaiust  me  ? 
"  Fifteen  days  cannot  hâve  changed  me  into  an  honest  man. 
*'  However,  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  not  our  présent 
"  business,  and  I  leave  that  matter  to  be  settled  betweeu 
"  God  and  himself.  He  and  I  now  hâve  no  longer  any  con- 
"  tention.  I  very  sincerely  pray  for  him,  and  wish  him  ail 
"  that  may  be  wished  for  those  whom  vve  love  according  to 
"  God." 

This  letter  was  written  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1699, 
and  was  followed,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Archbishop's  mandate. 

It  was  with  an  heart  full  of  the  noble  simplicity,  and  dis- 
position to  coraply,  without  weakness,  which  are  so  visible 
in  this  letter,  that  its  gênerons  author  was  able,  without 
departing  from  the  integrity  of  his  submission,  to  refuse 
going  farther  than  the  express  judgment  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  had  pronounced  no  sentence  against  the  books  he  had 
written  in  his  own  vindication.  They  determined  however 
in  France,  not  to  leave  him  without  mortification  on  that 
score.  In  the  provincial  asserablies,  which  were  held  by 
the  several  Archbishops  throughout  the  kiugdom  for  the  ré- 
ception of  the  brief,  there  were  not  wauting  certain  bishops, 
who  proposed  to  offer  a  pétition  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  issue  out  an  order  for  the  suppression  also  of 
ail  that  the  author  had  written  in  its  defence.  And  yet 
there  were  others,  who  declared  that  they  could  not  approve 
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the  earrying  mattcrs  so  high  against  an  Archbishop,  who 
deserved  nothing  but  commendation  from  them  ;  but  thèse 
were  the  smallest  number,  and  the  suppression  was  ordered 
'  in  France.  The  assembly  of  the  province  of  Cambray  was 
not  more  favourable  to  their  Archbishop.  He  stood  in  need  of 
a  resolution  like  his  own,  and  ail  the  présence  of  raind  he 
was  master  of,  to  oppose  in  the  assembly,  which  was  held 
in  his  own  palace,  the  suggestions  that  were  made  to  turn 
his  submission  to  the  judgment  of  Rome  into  a  retraction  of 
ail  that  he  had  urged  in  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  One  of 
the  bishops  in  the  assembly  attempted  to  maintain,  that  the 
judgment  pronounced  against  the  Book  of  Maxims,  extended 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  pièces  which  had  beeu  wrote  in 
its  defence.  The  Archbishop  courageously  caused  the  rea- 
sons  to  be  inserted  in  the  report  of  the  assembly,  which  hin- 
dered  him  from  acknowledging  that  conséquence.  Thus 
joined  he  resolution  with  a  boundless  submission  to  the 
judgment  of  the  head  of  the  church.  The  same  grealness 
of  soûl  which  made  him  so  firm,  l?d  him  likewise  to  yield 
without  résistance  to  whatever  was  regular.  He  drew  up 
the  conclusion,  as  président  of  the  assembly,  with  the  same 
tranquility  as  if  the  atfair  had  concerned  another  person. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  that  the  king  should  be  desircd  to 
order  the  suppression  of  what  he  had  written  in  his  own  de- 
fence. But  though  he  thus  discharged  what  the  rules  of  the 
assembly  required  from  his  miuistry,  against  himself,  he  re- 
mained  unmoveable  as  to  his  own  sentiments  ;  he  caused  it 
to  be  inserted,  that  in  coucluding  for  this  pétition,  he  acted 
only  as  président,  according  to  the  plurality  of  voices,  and 
coUrary  io  his  ow/i  opinion.  Me  declared  at  the  same 
timc,  that  he  should  b(^  as  ready  to  givc  up  his  apologetical 
performances  as  the  book  itself,  if  the  Holy  See  found  any 
dofecf  in  his  submission.  For  .such  was  the  character  of  the 
piety,  that  restraiued  this  vast  genius,  that  it  bade  him  to 
olose  his  eyes  npon  ull   the   glimmcrings  of    human  uuder- 
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standing,  to  seek  truth  only  in  the  humiiity,  obédience,  and 
simplicity  of  faith.  This  was  the  source  of  that  submission, 
whicii  deserves  only  to  be  adraired,  as  it  gives  glory  to  the 
divine  principle,  from  v.hence  it  sprung.  But  the  Holy  See, 
whose  judgment  was  his  rule,  was  so  far  from  demanding 
more  of  hira,  that  it  found  what  he  had  already  done,  highly 
deserving  of  its  commendation. 

The  year  following,  there  was  held  an  assembly  of  the 
Clergy  of  France,  wherein  the  province  of  Cambray  is  not 
included.  M.  Bossuet,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  above 
minding  what  the  public  should  think,  when  they  saw  him 
take  pen  in  hand  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  quarrel,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  granted  for  that  purpose.  He  chose 
rather  to  let  them  think  what  they  pleased  of  a  relation 
drawn  up  by  the  principal  party  himself,  than  to  give  up  to 
another,  the  ofîice  of  penning  the  mémorial,  which  was  to 
préserve  in  the  aunals  of  the  clergy,  the  remembrance  of  an 
affair,  wherein  it  was  so  much  for  his  own  réputation,  that 
posterity  should  see  it  in  the  light  which  he  put  upon  it.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  could  not  fail  of  being  represented 
there  as  a  man  recovered  from  error  to  truth.  M.  de  Meaux 
there  dispiayed  at  large  the  moustrous  opinions  which  he 
had  imputed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  during  the 
course  of  the  dispute  ;  as  if  the  latter  had  not  shovvn  an 
hundred  limes,  that  he  had  attributed  to  him  what  he  had 
never  thought.  At  the  same  time,  he  termed  the  submis- 
mission  of  his  adversary  to  the  judgment  pronounced  at 
Rome,  "  a  sudden  and  exemplary  change,  which  had  sur- 
"  prised,"  he  said,  "  the  enemies  of  the  church."  What 
had  passed  in  the  provincial  assembly  at  Cambray,  con- 
cerning  the  books  written  by  the  Archbishop  in  his  own 
vindication,  did  not  hinder  him  from  speaking  upon  that 
of  a  submission,  which  he  found  at  the  same  time  to  be 
absolute,    and    without   réserve.        This   was   visibly    to 
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destroy,  with  one  hand,  what  he  had  raised  with  tlie  other. 
How  coiild  the  siibmission  appear  to  M.  de  Meaux  to  be 
absolu/e,  and  without  reserve,  unless  he  tacitly  owned  him- 
self  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  that  was  largely  exphiined  in 
the  said  vindication,  which  the  author  had  refused  to  cen- 
sure, as  it  was  going  be3rbnd  the  judgment  pronounced  at 
Rome  ?      But  if    rtïis  doctrine  was  pure,    how   blameable 
must  M.  de  Meaux  hâve  thought  himself  for  having  so  vio- 
lently  opposed  it  in  the  course  of  the  dispute?  How.  lastly, 
could  he  reconcile  to  himself  the  representing  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  as  suddenly  changed,  and  calling  his  submis- 
sion absolute,  and  without  reserve,  when  the  Archbishop 
in  his  provincial  asserably  persisted  in  not  giviiig  up  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  his  defences,  and  himself,  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  had  ahvays  openly  rejected  the  explications  therein 
delivered  ?     But  M.  de  Meaux  was  désirons  that  his  own 
relation,  inserted  in  the  annals   of  the   Clergy  of  France, 
should  serve  there  to  canonize  his  conduct  against  one  of  his 
brethren,  whom  he  had  represented  as  a  man  uuhappily  fallen 
into  monstrous  errors,  from  whence  he  was  recovered.      To 
this  end  it  was  requisite  to  represent  him  as  a  man  who  had 
*'  surprised  the  enemies  of  the  church,  by  a  sudden  change" 
of  principles,  though  he  had  so  lately  declared  in  the  verbal 
process  of  the  provincial  assembly,  held  in  his  own  diocèse 
for   the  réception  of  the  brief,  "  that  he  could  not  acknow- 
"  ledge  against  his  conscience,  that  he  had  cver  believcd  any 
"  of  the  errors  which  had  been  charged  upon  him."     It  was 
requisite  to  treatthe  submission  of  the  Archbishop  as  an  un- 
expected  event,  "  which  had  surprised  the  (Uieniics  of  the 
"  church  ;"  thongii  lie  did  no  more  thau  what  he  hatl  conti- 
nnally  declared  he  wouid  do,  as  soon  as  the  Pope  shoulil 
pass  the  sentence.     It  was  requisite  to  join  together  in  the 
same  pièce  the  condenmation  of  Molinos,  which  had  passed 
in  France,  upon  occasion  of  tlit;  littlc  books  and  person  of 
Madam  (juiou,  and  the  mischicf  which  had  been  rencwed 
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"  by  an  event  which  could  not  be  too  much  deplored,  the 
"  publication  of  the  book  which  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
"  bray  had  sent  abroad  into  the  world."  So  that,  according 
to  this  relation  of  M.  de  Meaux,  one  would  be  apt  to  believe 
what  those,  who  read  only  what  he  has  written,  do  still 
imagine,  that  the  whole  affair  was  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  quietism  condemned  in  Molinos,  M.  de  Meaux 
might  well  be  master  of  the  assembly,  to  be  able  so  to 
raisrepresent  such  récent  facts.  In  the  bfief  of  coudemnation 
passed  at  Rome  there  was  no  mention  of  Molinos,  nor  were 
the  characters  given  to  the  Boak  of  Maxims,  or  to  aay  of 
the  propositions  extracted  from  it,  which  could  not  hâve 
been  spared,  if  there  had  been  fownd  in  it  any  doctrine, 
deserving  to  be  fulminated  as  an  abominable  heresy.  M.  de 
Meaux  himself  had  declared  five  years  before,  as  we  hâve 
seen  above  in  the  attestation  he  had  given  to  Madara  Guion 
in  July,  1695,  "  that  not  finding  her  in  any  respect  involved 
"  in  the  abominations  of  Molinos,  or  any  other  condemned 
"  opinions,  he  had  not  intended  to  comprehend  her  in  the 
"  mention  that  had  been  made  thereof  by  him  in  his  ordi- 
"  nance  of  the  16th  of  April  last."  This  attestation,  and 
the  other  testimonies  of  esteem,  which  he  had  given  himself 
to  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  and  which  he  had  suffered  to  be 
given  her  under  his  eyes  in  his  own  episcopal  city,  were  no- 
toriously  knowu.  He  could  not  therefore  avoid  being  a 
little  upon  his  guard,  when  he  was  to  speak  of  her  again. 
"  For  as  to  the  abominations  that  were  looked  upon  to  be 
"  the  conséquences  of  her  principles,  they  w^ere  never  ques- 
"  tioried,  and  by  her  own  déclaration  were  held  by  her  in 
"  abhorrence."  Thèse  very  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
relation  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the  clergy  of  the  year  1700, 
and  concerning  which  we  must  always  be  raindftii  that  they 
were  penned  by  M.  de  Meaux.  The  folio wing  likewise  are 
to  be  seen  there  concerning  the  first  détention  of  that  lady  in 
1688.     "  A  certain  woman  bad  composed  the  tréatises  enti- 
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"  tled,  A  Short  Way,  and  A  Mystical  Interprétation  of  tfae 
"  Song  of  Songs.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Harlay) 
"  sent  her  into  a  monastery,  where  there  wcrc  some  proceed- 
"  ings  against  her,  of  which  now  no  footsteps  are  to  bc 
*'  found."  From  this  confession  the  conclusion  is  easy  to 
be  drawn.  For,  in  short,  if  any  thing  had  resulted  from 
thèse  proceedings,  besides  an  entire  justification  of  Madam 
Guion,  would  they  havc  been  so  far  lost,  as  not  to  hâve 
had  the  least  footsteps  of  them  recoverable?  They  were 
made  by  the  Archbishop's  officers;  and  instead  of  being 
carried  away  from  the  archives  of  the  archbishopric,  or  its 
officiality,  if  any  thing  had  appeared  besides  the  innocence 
of  the  person  accused,  it  would  hâve  been  the  Archbishop's 
interest  to  hâve  kept  them  there,  to  serve  as  a  testimony 
against  a  lady,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  confined.  When 
the  persécution  was  renevved  against  her,  he  would  hâve 
been  the  first  to  publish  a  censure  in  October,  1G94,  against 
the  two  little  books  of  that  lady.  This  was  what  he  did 
not,  oven  though  he  had  kept  her  confined  six  years  before, 
and  though  thèse  two  little  books  had  been  printed  for  some 
time.  We  cannot  thereforc  imagine,  that,  with  a  dislike  so' 
ready  to  revive  upon  the  first  occasion,  he  would  hâve 
suffered  such  a  trial  to  hâve  been  lost,  if  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred  in  it  to  the  lady 's  disadvantage.  It  was  still  less 
probable,  that  this  should  hâve  happened  under  the  pontifi- 
cate  which  immediately  followed.  The  new  Archbishop 
had  censured  the  two  little  books,  in  like  manner  as  his  pre- 
decessor,  some  few  months  only  before  his  translation  from 
the  bishopric  of  Chalons,  to  the  archbishopric  of  the 
capital.  From  that  time  Madam  Guion  had  done  nothing 
but  pass  from  one  prison  to  another,  first  shut  up  at  Vin- 
cennes,  after  that  in  a  nunuery  at  Vaugirard,  and  last  of 
ail  in  the  Bastille,  when  matters  ran  high  against  M.  de 
Cambray,  and  they  were  minded  publicly  to  turn  against  him 
tho  spectacle  of    his  friend  confined  in  prison  as  a  criminal 
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In  the  mean  time  she  had  been  examined  again  and  again, 
without  any  kind  of  pity,  in  order  to  find  her  guilty,  could 
it  possibly  hâve  been  done.     Can  we  imagine,  that,  if  the 
proceedings  against  her  during  her  first  confinement  in  1688, 
had  contained  any  thiag  to  her  préjudice  they  would  not 
hâve  been  at  least  recorded  ?     It  is  notvvithstanding  after  ail 
this  tliat  M.  de  Meaux  hiraself,  writing  in  1700  a  relation, 
which  was  to  préserve  in  the  annals  of  the  clergy  an  account 
of  what  concerned  Madara  Guion,  is  obliged  to  own,  that 
the  least  footsteps  of  those  proceedings  were  not  left  remain- 
ing;   and  acknowledges  also,  a  few  lines  lower,   that  as  to 
the  abominations  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  conséquen- 
ces of  her  principles,    they  were  ne  ver  questioned,    and  by 
her  own   déclaration  were  held  "by  her   in   abhorrence." 
But  could  they   be  assured   "  of  the   abhorrence  that  shc 
"  said  she  held  them  in,"  if  they  had  never  been  questioned? 
It  appeared  farther  by  the  same  account,  by  the  attestations 
which  M.  de  Meaux  had  given  her,   by  divers  acts  which 
they  had  required  of  her,  and  wherewith  they  were  satisfied, 
and  by  the  préférence  of    another's  judgment  to  her  own, 
which  they  had  caused  her  to  make  with  great  simplicity, 
that  she  had  been  always  very  submissive  in  what  related  to 
her  writings.     Why  then  was  she  imprisoned,  and  continued 
to  be  kept  in  the  Bastille,  where  she  iay  confined  at  the  very 
time  this  assembly  of  the  clergy  w^as  held  in  1700?      For  it 
was  not  till  about  two  years  after,  that  she  was  at  last  set  at 
liberty.     At  first  they  sent  her  home  to  her  family,   and  not 
long  after  gave  her  leave  to  retire  to  Blois.     The  oblivion, 
wherein  she  Iay  there  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  the  re- 
tired  life  she  led  there  for  a  great  number  of  years,  are  fresh 
proofs,    that  if  she  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world,   it  was 
not  through  any  inclination  she  had  so  to  do.       Affronts, 
imprisonments,   reproaches,   and  the  hatred  of  mankind,  to 
her  always  appeared  as  favours.     In  this  light  she  considered 
them,   not  only  in  spéculation,   but  even  at  the  time  when 
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most  slie  suffered  them.  "  That  insatiable  thirst  after  the 
''  roughest  crosses,"  whicli  liad  edified  M.  de  Meaux  him- 
self,  though  so  ranch  prejudiced  against  spirituality,  made 
her  free  in  the  midst  of  chains  ;  it  changed  the  heaviness  of 
her  imprisonmeiit  lu  the  Bastille  into  sougs,  wherein  she 
chanted  forth  the  happy  sallies,  which  the  transport  of  her 
love  for  her  God  iûspired  her  with. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  saw  from  the  remotest  part 
of  lus  diocèse  what  they  were  continuing  to  do  against  him, 
and  bore  it  in  peace  and  silence.  A  writer  who  was  grown 
famous  amongst  those  of  his  party,  F.  Gerberon,  offered  to 
publish  a  discourse  in  justification  of  his  faith.  He  asked 
only  his  consent,  and  that  he  would  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  the  impression.  Dut  to  this  he  made  ansvver,  "  As  dili- 
"  gent  as  I  was  to  vvrite  in  niy  own  defence  bcfore  thejudg- 
"  ment  of  Rome,  so  resolved  am  1  since  that  judgment,  to 
"  be  silent,  to  suffer  in  peace,  and  give  up  my  réputation  to 
"  Providence.  You  hâve  read  without  doubt  my  letter  upon 
"  the  twelve  propositions,  which  several  of  the  doctors  of 
"  Paris  had  judged  worthy  of  censure.  1  suppose  that  you 
"  hâve  also  read  the  collection  of  three  and  thirty  proposi- 
"  lions,  which  l  endeavoured  to  justify  by  the  authorities  of 
"  the  saints.  The  true  meaning  of  what  I  intended  to  write 
"  is  there  explained.  Thèse  works,  and  what  else  I  hâve 
"  wrote  in  my  own  vindicatiou,  hâve  been  seen  at  Rome,  at 
"  Paris,  and  in  ail  other  places.  1  hâve  protested  before  God 
"  in  ail  thèse  writings,  that  they  hâve  contained  the  utmost 
"  of  my  beliof,  and  that  I  never  intended  to  countenance  any 
"  of  the  errors  which  hâve  been  imputed  lo  me.  Since 
"  the  judgment  passed  cit  Rome,  1  hâve  repented  the  same 
"  solemn  déclaration  in  the  report  of  our  provincial 
"  asserably,  which  is  no  less  public  than  the  reports 
"  of  the  other  provinces,  or  even  thau  the  acts  of 
"  the  gênerai  assembly  of  the  cU  rgy  of  France.  Af- 
"  ter  so  many  éclaircissements,   what  Inrlher  can   bc  udded 
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"  than  liselcss  répétitions?  Whal  duplicity  is  there  iu  thit;  con- 
"  duct  ?  I  had  rather  die  than  défend  either  directly  or  indi- 
"  rectly,  a  book  whieh  I  hâve  condemned  without  restriction 
"  and  frora  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  compliance  with  the 
"  Holy  See.  Whatever  I  should  write  concerning  my  own 
"  Personal  sensé,  setting  aside  the  text  of  the  book,  would 
"  be  looked  upon  as  a  bye-method  to  rekindle  the  war,  and 
"  re-enter  into  the  defeuce  of  my  work.  It  is  neither  just 
"  nor  edifying  for  an  author  to  be  perpetually  eraploying  the 
"  churchin  his  personal  disputes,  and  chusing  rather  to  con-  ' 
"  tinue  the  trouble  without  end,  than  bear  his  cross  with  hu- 
"  mility.  When  they  hear  not  a  bishop  concerning  his  own 
"  meaning,  which  he  has  so  often  explaincd  in  writing,  to 
*'  what  purpose  should  he  speak  any  more  ?  Thére  is  no 
"  longer  for  him  any  édification  to  be  given,  or  dignity  to 
"  sustain,  but  by  a  profound  silence.  I  know  too  well  what 
"  scandai  the  church  sulïers  by  such  disputes,  to  hâve  nny 
"  inclination  to  renew  them  from  a  regard  to  my  own  repu- 
"  tation.  God  will  take  care  of  the  honour  of  his  minister, 
"  if  he  deigns  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  ministry 
"  in  his  diocèse.  I  am  even  persuaded,  thatneutral  and  equi- 
"  table  people  are  edified  by  my  silence,  and  do  not  doubt 
"  of  my  honesty  in  the  whole  affair.  No  treatise  would  per- 
"  suade  those  who  would  not  be  persuaded.  And  you  know 
*'  very  well,  that  there  would  be  a  double  dealing,  un- 
"  worthy  of  a  Christian,  in  declining  to  write  myself,  and 
"  yet  privately  acting  in  concert  with  another  who  should 
"  Write  for  me.  Thus,  I  hope,  you  will  neither  be  grieved  nor 
"  surprized  at  the  resolution  I  hâve  taken,  to  hâve  no  share, 
"  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  work  of  this  nature." 

Thus  ended,  never  to  be  resumed,  the  affair  of  a  bo'ok 
which  found  no  longer  any  defender,  because  the  author  him- 
self  had  sincerely  given  it  up.  A  rare  exaraple  !  which 
shows  us  what  the  simplicity  of  obédience,  and  a  compliance 
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without  reserve,  are  capable  of  doing  for  the  peace  of    the 
churcb. 

The  readiness  and  simplicity  of  this  submissiou  had  sur- 
prised  the  king.    They  had  prejudiced  hira,  by  represeuting 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  as  a  niau  of  an  uncomplying 
teraper,  who  would  never  submit.    On  the  contrary,  he  saw, 
that  if  bis  resolution  had  been  immoveable  in  the  defence  of 
his  cause,  it  wàs  folio wed  with  the  submission  of  a  child,  as 
soon  as  the  head  of  the  church  had  spoke.    The  remembrance 
of  ail  the  virtues  which  had  made  au  impression,  recurred  to 
his  mind-   And  lastly,  the  inclination  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  still  retained  towards  his  Mentor,    and  which  did  not 
escape  the  courtiers'  pénétration,    opened  his  eyes  to  discern 
what  would  be  the  event,  and  to  foresoe  the  confidence  of  his 
highness  in  the  conséquence.    In  this  disposition  of  the  court, 
means  were  not  wanting  to  the  Archbishop  to  hâve  raised 
himself  from  his  disgrâce.    It  would  hâve  cost  him  no  more 
thau  some  stcp  to  show  he  desired  it,  and  was  willing  to 
owe  it  to  the  persons  who  procured  it  for  him.     But  his  soûl 
was  in  a  situation,    which  rcscmbied  the  happy  tranquillity 
of  mind,  wherein  his  Telemachus  represents  Philocles  in  the 
isle  of  Samos,    when  he  wanted  an  express  déclaration  of 
heaven  to  draw  him  from  the  place  of  his  banishment,   and 
restore  him  to  Idomeneus.      In  the  portrait  of  the  virtuous 
Cretan,  his  own  character  was  very  discernibie,  who  had  un- 
designediy  described  himself  there,    without  being  then  able 
to  foresee,  that  a  disgrâce  would  soon  throw  him  into  a  con- 
dition of  fiuishing  the  rescmblance.     His  virtues,  during  his 
résidence  at  court,  had  something  of  the  austerity  of  Philo- 
cles, which  indisposed  the  heart  of  Idomeneus  towards  him. 
VVhat  mon,  who  do  not  well  know  themselves  in  perfection, 
are  apt  to  look  upon  as  the  height  of  virtue,  had  born  ju  the 
1  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  effect  of  a  natnral  disposition, 
which  from  a  too  cîiger  pursuit  after  what  was  perfecl,  had 
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contracted  something  of  roughness  and  severity.  It  was  this 
stiff  part  of  virtue,  which  the  hammer  of  adversity  and  hu- 
miliation was  to  raollify  by  au  abatement.  This  change  had 
been  foretold  to  him,  but  it  was  not  entirely  effected  till  the 
iatter  end  of  his  life.  It  was  a  strong  and  wonderful  virtue, 
reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  but  a  childhood 
divine,  which,  of  a  great  raan,  had  raade  him  a  man  capable 
of  being  conversed  with  by  ail  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  amiable.  Virtues,  learning,  a  fine  taste, 
talents,  and  a  gênerai  knowledge,  were  in  him  only  for  the 
use  of  others.  His  mind,  dead  to  vanity,  was  in  conversa- 
tion entirely  given  up  to  that  of  another.  The  man  of  every 
profession,  or  the  proficient  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
was  quite  easy  in  his  company.  He  directed  every  one  first 
to  the  subject  he  best  understood,  and  then  he  disappeared 
at  once,  seeming  only  to  give  an  opportunity  to  others  to 
produce  out  of  their  own  stock  the  raaterials  they  were  most 
able  to  furnish.  By  this  means  no  body  parted  from  him 
otherwise  than  well  pleased  with  himself.  He  had  always 
enjoyed  in  a  great  degree  that  eminent  talent  of  making 
others  set  themselves  off,  and  show  their  capacities  ;  but 
this  excellency  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  easy  dispo- 
sition of  an  heart  disengaged  from  every  thing  in  the  world, 
and  which  the  hand  of  God  had  bowed  down  by  adversity 
to  a  state  of  pliableness  and  docility,  which  had  not  eveu 
subsisted  in  his  earlier  days.  This  lowness,  which  was  the 
prevailing  virtue  of  his  old  âge,  occasioned  a  strauger,  who 
had  passed  through  Cambray  out  of  a  désire  to  see  him,  to 
let  fall  this  mémorable  expression,  /  haveformerly  seen,  said 
he,  upon  taking  his  leave,  great  men  great,  but  I  hâve 
now  seen  a  great  man  little.  When  he  was  advised  to 
beware  of  the  artifices  of  mankind,  which  he  had  so  well 
known,  and  so  oft  experienced,  he  made  answer,  Moriamur 
ia  simplicitate  nostrâ.  The  love  of  this  simplicity  had 
extinguished  in  him  every  thing  besides  ;  ail  the  great  quali 
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lies  he  possessod,  which  would  hâve  been  so  apt  to  iuive 
puffed  up  another,  vvere  in  his  eyes  no  more  than  the  un- 
happy  reed,  which  had  pierced  the  hand  of  hini,  who  meaut 
to  havc  supported  himself  with  it. 

Jeune,  j'etois  trop  sage, 

Et  voulois  tout  savoir. 
Je  n'ai  plus  en  partage, 

Que  badinage  ; 
Et  touche  en  dernier  âge, 

Sans  rien  prévoir. 

The  unhappy  divisions,  which  in  1713,  ended  in  the  fa- 
mous  constitution  of  Pope  Clément  XI.  and  which  itsclf  was 
followed  by  so  many  disputes,  had  begun  to  break  out  in 
France  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1703.  The  duty  of 
his  office  did  not  permit  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  to  con- 
tinue silent  amidst  thèse  agitations,  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerned  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Several  volumes,  which 
he  published  during  the  course  of  thoso  ten  j^ears,  are  a 
treasure  to  the  church,  from  the  preciseness,  clearness,  and 
strength  of  reasoning,  wherewith  the  catholic  doctrine  is 
there  universally  explained.  We  hère  again  fmd,  what  was 
peculiar  to  him,  so  great  a  clearness  of  style  in  writing  upon 
tl:ke  most  abstracted  subjects,  Ihat  his  books  may  be  read 
almost  as  curreutly  as  though  they  were  merely  histo- 
rical. 

The  Cardinal  de  NoaiUcs,  m  lus  turn,  fcU  from  the  high 
favour,  which  after  having  placed  him  in  the  See  of  the 
capital,  had  likcwis(!  procurcd  for  him  the  cardinars  cap. 
The  a|)[)robatioa  lie  had  given,  whiist  liishop  of  Chalons, 
to  the  "  Moral  llellections  "  of  V.  Quesncl,  which  it  was 
intended  to  disc^ovintenance,  became  the  occasion  of  (h<' 
storm  (liât  was  gatheriug  against  him.     In  tlic  affair  of   tJic 
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Book  of  the  Maxims,  lie  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  who  was  now  dead,  and  had  joined  with  him 
against  M.  de  Cambray.  Notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance,  those  who  interested  themselves  in  the  troubles 
which  were  coming  upon  the  Cardinal,  and  foresaw  the 
conséquences  of  them,  did  not  fail  to  cast  their  eyes  upon 
M.  de  Fenelon.  They  knew  very  well,  that  he  was  a  raan 
whom  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  would  hâve  rather 
led  to  endeavour  a  return  of  good  for  evil,  than  to  take  an 
advantage  of  the  présent  conjuncture.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  found  himself  applied  to  in  his  exile  by  the  Car- 
dinal's  friends,  who  sought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  They  judged  that  the  return  of  such  a  man 
as  he  would  be  a  matter  of  great  conséquence,  as  he  would 
bring  nothing  with  him  but  a  sincère  intention  to  make 
peace,  and  his  capacity  was  sufficient  to  find  out  proper 
means  to  effect  it.  This  was  a  tempting  occasion  to  assume 
a  character  very  grateful  to  self-love.  But  he  replied,  "  I 
"  own,  a  man  who  had  any  taste  for  business,  would  more 
"  easily  accept  of  the  proposais  you  bave  so  long  pressed 
"  me  to  comply  with.  But  I  bave  not  so  good  au  opinion 
'•  of  myself,  as  to  présume  that  1  am  able  to  restore  the 
"  peace  to  the  Church,  which  you  would  hâve  me  attempt. 
"  I  bave  no  inclination  to  take  so  much  upon  me,  as  you 
"  would  hâve  me.  It  is  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  who  must 
"  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  I  ara  not  in  any  secret  ;  but 
"  1  dare  venture  to  say,  that  he  vvill  restore  it,  whenever  he 
"  shall  be  disposed  to  succeed  in  it.  It  is  alread}^  in  his 
"  hands.  I  heartily  wish  him  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  it, 
"  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men.  I  should  die  content, 
"  in  seeing  him  at  a  distance  bring  this  great  work  to  an 
"  happy  conclusion." 

Whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  was  employed  in  his 
diocèse  in  discharging  the  office  of  his  ministry,  and  eujoyed 
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there  the  peace  of  a  mind  which  sets  no  value  upon  the  world, 
the  war,  which  France  continuée!  to  maintain  with  great  diffi- 
culties,  drevv  near  to  the  city  where  he  resided.  The  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Cambray  became  the  théâtre  of  the  last  cam- 
paigns.  In  the  midst  of  two  immense  armies,  consisting  of 
the  greatest  forces  of  almost  ail  Europe,  and  the  most 
illustrions  comraanders,  he  saw  himself  once  raore  become 
a  spectacle.  The  Court  of  Versailles  resounded  ail  the 
winter  with  the  accounts  given  of  him,  at  their  return,  by 
the  gênerai  officers  and  courtiers  who  had  been  in  the  army. 
They  ail  agreed  to  publish  the  order  of  his  household,  and 
the  magnificence  which  kept  it  open  to  ail  comers  ;  his  pro- 
fusions for  the  succour  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  whom 
he  fiUed  ail  his  apartraents  ;  the  sanctuary  which  whole 
villages  found  at  the  same  time  within  the  inclosure  of  his 
palace,  whither  they  fled  for  refuge  from  the  desolated  coun- 
try  ;  the  care  he  took  of  the  poorest  of  those  wretched  peo- 
ple,  who  were  no  less  the  objects  of  his  concern,  than  the 
persons  of  distinction,  which  his  house  was  always  full  of. 
Araidst  ail  this  incumbrance  he  found  me.ans  to  leave  ail  his 
guests  to  their  own  liberty,  and  to  allow  himself  time  withal 
for  the  discharge  of  ail  his  occupations,  of  what  kind  so- 
ever  they  were.  Every  one  was  admitted  to  interrupt  him, 
without  any  hindrance  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  business;  so 
well  he  knew  how  to  find  time  for  every  thing.  To  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  was  joiued  a  polite  and  easy 
manner,  that  rendered  him  agreeable  to  the  world,  and 
which  he  knew  wonderl'ully  well  how  to  unité  to  the  strict 
observance  of  ail  the  decorums  that  were  due  to  his  station. 
He  enchanted  the  hearts  of  ail  the  soldiers.  What  I  hero 
advance  is  not  tho  vain  déclamation  of  a  man  who  studies 
to  set  ofF  the  subject  he  is  describing  ;  the  court  and  city 
are  full  of  erainent  witnesscs  to  the  truth  of  what  I  hère  re- 
port.    Nor  am  I  under  any  appréhension,  that  they  should 
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think  what  they  then  saw,  admired  and  honoured,  in  any 
respect  hère  exaggerated. 

This  vénération  was  not  confined  to  the  French  army  alone. 
The  knowledge  of  his  writings,  and  particularly  of  his  Tele- 
raachus,  had  wrought  so  strong  an  impression  in  foreign 
countries,  that  the  same  sentiments  were  entertained  of  him 
in  the  array  of  the  allies  as  in  that  of  France.  There  was 
one  day  in  the  year,  in  which  he  usually  visited  a  certain  town 
in  his  diocèse,  to  perform  an  office  of  dévotion.  This  was 
known  in  the  armies  of  the  allies,  and  he  could  not  go  with- 
out  passing  very  near  their  camp,  Upon  thi^  they  took  such 
measures,  that  the  detachments  which  were  posted  on  the 
road  might  bring  him  to  the  camp,  that  they  might  hâve  the 
.satisfaction  of  seeing  and  hearing  him.  He  had  notice  of  it; 
but  did  not  think  that  either  his  charaater  as  a  subject  of  the 
king,  with  whora  they  were  at  war,  or  his  state  of  banish- 
ment  into  his  own  diocèse,  which  still  subsisted,  at  least  as 
to  the  order  which  had  beeu  giveu  him,  and  which  he  had 
never  taken  pains  to  hâve  revoked,  would  admit  of  his 
yielding  to  the  design  they  had  upon  him.  Whatever  there 
was  in  this  adventure  to  gratify  his  vanity,  it  had  no  effect 
upon  him,  and  therefore  he  put  off  the  journey  he  intended. 
If  the  gênerais  of  the  allies  were  at  any  time  informed,  that 
any  place  which  lay  near  their  army  belonged  peculiarly  to 
him,  they  immediately  set  guards  upon  it,  and  preserved  the 
corn  and  vvood  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  had  been  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  most  considérable  amongst  themselves.  And 
thèse  places  thus  protected  upon  his  account,  became  even 
places  of  refuge  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  in  171 1,  the  army  of  the  allies  was  in  such 
a  position  as  to  lie  within  view  of  the  ramparts  of  Cambray, 
and  between  the  army  of  France  and  the  little  town  of  Gâ- 
teau-Cambrensis,  which  is  the  principal  domain  of  the  Arcb- 
b^shop  of  Cambray.     The  place  was  filled  with  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  corn,  aud  ihe  stores  whicli  the  country  people  had 
deposited  there  for  shelter.  The  Dukeof  Maiiborough  imrae- 
diately  orderod  them  to  be  takon  care  of  by  a  detachment 
•  which  lie  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  But  upon  foreseeing 
that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army 
would  net  permit  him  to  hold  ont  in  refusing  to  let  his  sol- 
diers  forage  in  that  little  village,  he  gave  M.  de  Cambray 
notice  of  it.  Accordingly  the  corn  was  put  into  waggons,  and 
conveyed  vvithin  sight  of  the  camp  of  the  allies,  by  an  escort 
of  their  troops  as  far  as  the  arsenal  of  Cambray,  which  was 
a  kind  of  gênerai  quarters  to  the  army  of  France,  from  its 
neighbouring  })ost  on  tiiat  side  of  the  town.  This  very  sin- 
gular  circumstance  shows  to  what  u  height  the  regard  for 
him  was  carried. 

This  honour,  which  was  paid  to  his  virtue,  was  inter- 
rupted  by  a  very  great  afllction.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  not  a  year  ago  was  bccome  Dauphin,  and  immédiate 
heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  his  father, 
died  hiraself.  In  the  height  of  his  griei",  the  Archbishop  was 
heard  to  intermingle  thèse  words  with  his  sighs,  "AU  my 
bonds  are  broken."  Thèse  wcre  lawful  bonds  indeed;  but 
it  is  God's  will  that  they  should  be  broken  in  the  soûls 
which  he  will  hâve  devoted  entirely  to  himself. 

Certain  childish  amusements,  joined  to  the  trilling  em- 
ployments  of  time  which  a  court  présents  to  a  young  prince 
upon  his  first  appearance  in  the  world,  had,  for  a  while,  ob- 
scured  a  little  the  precious  seed  which  had  becn  sown  in  the 
heart  of  his  highncss,  and  which  ought  to  hâve  brought 
forth  fruit  in  abundance  ;  but  for  a  long  time  before  his 
death,  the  great  principles  he  had  imbibed,  and  which  had 
taken  deep  root  duriug  the  course  of  his  éducation,  had 
entirely  golten  the  upper  hand.  The  disgrâce  he  suiîered  in 
^    the  campaign  he  madc  in  1708,  \vheii  France  losl  Lisle,  gave 
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the  finishing  stroke  to  his  perfection.  He  tliere  learned  by 
expérience  the  truth  of  what  they  oft  had  told  him,  that 
greatness,  instead  of  placing  men  above  the  censures  of  the 
world,  rendered  them  far  more  liable  to  them  than  other  men  ; 
that  the  greatest  kings  hâve  but  borrowed  power;  that  their 
confidence  is  vain,  when  they  imagine  themselves  strong  from 
the  multitude  of  troops  they  draw  together  ;  that  the  division 
of  the  commanding  officers,  an  unlucky  accident,  a  shadow, 
a  nothing,  shall  spread  a  terror  in  those  vast  bodies,  and  be 
capable  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  greatest  states.  J 

The  letters  written  by  the  Archbishop  upon  the  mistakesof 
that  sad  campaign,  with  the  Prince's  answers,  whereof  the 
originals  are  still  subsisting  in  his  own  hand-writing,  supply 
us  with  valuable  testlmonials  concerning  the  object  of  Iheir 
correspondence  and  confidence.  In  them  we  discern  in  the 
pupil  a  deep  sensé  of  religion  joined  with  caudour,  gooduess, 
and  a  fixed  resolution  to  learn  the  most  difïicult  truths.  *'  1 
*'  will  endeavour  to  make  use  of  the  advice  you  give  me. 
"  Pray  to  God  that  he  will  give  me  his  grâce  so  to  do.  De- 
"  sire  of  Goti  more  and  more  that  he  will  grant  me  the  love 
"  of  him  above  ail  things,  above  myself,  friends,  enemies, 
*'  for  him  and  in  him.  I  listen  to  a  great  many  speeches 
"  that  are  made,  and  will  still  be  made.  I  condemn  myself, 
"  where  I  find  I  am  to  blâme,  and  1  despise  the  rest;  sin- 
"  cerely  pardoning  ail  that  wish  me  ill,  or  do  ill  to  me,  and 
"  praying  for  them.  Thèse  are  my  sentiments,  my  dear 
"  Archbishop,  and  notwithstanding  ail  my  faults,  an  absolute 
"  détermination  to  give  myself  up  to  God.  Pray  to  him 
"  without  ceasing,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  finish  in  me 
"  what  he  has  already  begun,  and  destroy  in  me  whatever 
"  proceeds  from  original  siu  and  myself.  You  know  that 
"  my  friendship  for  you  is  always  the  same." 

Ever  since  the  misfortunes  of  this  campaign  he  was  be- 
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corne  a  new  maa.  He  was  continually  employed  in  formidg 
of  plans,  which  might  one  day  be  of  service,  in  providing 
remédies  for  whatever  stood  in  need  of  amendaient  in  the 
State,  and  give  him  before-hand  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  evils,  and  their  true  remédies. 

The  élévation  of  his  genius,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart, 
began  to  make  a  strtjng  impression  upon  the  king's  mind, 
and  to  gain  him  a  very  large  share  of  his  confidence.  He 
every  day  acquired  a  greater  weight  in  the  council.  Upon 
an  occasion,  where  their  sentiments  were  divided,  some  be- 
ing  guided  by  the  express  terms  of  a  treaty,  and  others 
urging  the  advantages  which  ^yonld  arise  by  not  strictly  ad- 
hering  to  it,  he  gave  his  opinion  in  one  word,  Thcre  is  a 
treaty.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  spoke  but  that  word,  the 
rest  was  ail  included,  and  the  king  followed  bis  advice. 

Some  days  after  his  death,  the  king  ordered  the  box  to  be 
brought  him,  which  contained  the  prince's  most  private  pa- 
pers.  Upon  this  Madam  de  Maintenon  wrote  the  following 
Ijetter  to  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers.  "  I  would  hâve  .sont  you 
"  whatever  was  found  there  of  your's  and  the  Archbishop's  of 
"  Cambray,  but  the  king  would  burn  it  hinisclf.  1  own  to 
"  you,  I  was  grcatly  concerned  at  it,  for  notliiug  can  ever  be 
"  wrote  so  beautiful  and  so  good  ;  and  if  the  prince  we  la- 
*'  ment  has  had  some  faults,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  free 
*'  advice,  or  from  having  been  too  much  llattered.  VVe 
"  may  say,  that  those  wiio  walk  uprighl,  arc  ncver  cou- 
"  founded." 

Tho  letter  was  dated  from  St.  Cyr,  March  15,  1712.  It 
subsi^sts  in  the  original,  wrilton  by  Madam  de  Maintonon's 
own  h  and. 

This  testimojiy  of  Madam  de  Maintenon  is  very  express, 
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who  wrote  this  fifteen  years  after  she  had  vvarmly  déclarée! 
herself  against  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  after  having 
seen  so  long  time  pass,  without  any  motion  on  his  side  to  re- 
gain the  old  confidence  she  had  formerly  placed  in  him  to 
the  highest  degree. 

Sorae  persons,  vvho  would  be  thought  to  be  very  knowing, 
hâve  given  ont  as  of  their  own  knowledge,  that  Madam  de 
Maintenon  finding  great  opposition  to  a  déclaration  which 
she  had  muth  ai  heart,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  décision 
of  three  persons,  ^vhereof  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  was 
one,  that  he  had  presided  in  this  little  assembly,  and  had 
given  the  casting  vote  against  the  déclaration  ;  that  he  had 
■even  written  a  letter  to  Madam  de  Maintenon  in  strong 
terras,  to  dissuade  her  from  this  déclaration,  wherein  he  told 
faer,  that  if  she  prevailed  to  gain  a  consent  to  it,  notwith- 
standing  the  great  dislike  that  there  was  of  it,  in  ail  proba- 
bility  it  would  occasion  a  coldness  of  disposition  towards 
herself;  and  that  then  having  nothing  more  to  do,  she  would 
iose  a  real  crédit  for  a  vain  représentation;  and,  lastly,  that 
she  ought  rather  to  love  the  glory  of  the  person  in  debate, 
than  her  own  private  advantage,  and  that  this  motive  of 
disinterestedness  should  induce  her  to  lay  aside  her  views. 
And  that  this  was  what  begun  to  create  in  her  a  dislike  to 
the  maxims  of  pure  love.  However,  the  change  was  not 
raade  ail  at  once  ;  her  confidence  for  sonie  time  continued  to 
appear  the  same  ;  but  after  a  short  space  it  lessened  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  till  at  length,  when  the  disputes  raised 
against  Madam  de  Guion  were  at  the  height,  and  made  use 
of  to  the  disservice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  her 
heart  was  the  more  readily  inclined  to  be  prejudiced  against 
him.  But  supposing  that  this  anecdote  was  not  a  fiction, 
invented  by  such  persons  as  prétend  to  dive  farther  than 
others  into  the  mysteries  of  the  court,  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  those  who  were  m-ost  conversant  with  the  Archbishop  of 
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Cambray,  and  had  a  very  great  share  in  his  confidence, 
never  heard  any  thing  drop  from  him,  which  coiild  give  the 
least  crédit  to  the  story.  We  even  see  by  theletter  we  hâve 
giveu  above,  from  Madam  de  Maintenon  to  the  Duke  of 
Beauvilliers,  how  capable  she  was  of  doing  justice  to  those 
with  whom  she  had  not  the  least  intercourse,  by  reasou  of 
the  part  she  had  acted  against  thera. 

In  the  mean  while,  what  the  Archbishop  had  so  lit- 
tle  sought  after  was  brought  about  happily  of  itself. 
Lewis  XIV.  had  for  some  time  past  beeu  entirely  recon- 
ciled  to  him  in  opinion.  A  few  raonths  before  the  peace  at 
Utrecht,  the  bishopric  of  Ypres  was  vacant.  This  prefer- 
ment  he  gave  to  the  Abbé  de  Lavel,  who  resided  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  his  palace  as  his  friend,  and 
whom  he  had  drawn  nearer  to  himself,  by  making  him  vicar- 
general  of  his  diocèse.  Thus  by  little  and  little  the  disgrâce 
wore  off.  His  majesty  afterwards  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  the  great  affuir  which  disturbed  the  church  within  his  do- 
minions, and  which  this  great  prince  had  not  the  satisfaction 
to  sce  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  his  death,  had  thoughts 
of  recalling  the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  employ  him  in  this 
great  work.  What  had  not  been  done  in  the  life-tinie  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  death  had  been  preceded  and 
foliowed  by  the  decease  of  the  Archbishop's  two  intimate 
friends,  the  Dukes  of  Chereuse  and  Beauvilliers,  was 
insensibly  brought  about  by  tho  necessity  of  atîuirs 
alone,  at  a  time  when  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  had  lost 
ail  that  might  hâve  been  a  support  to  hiui  at  court.  He 
saw  things  disposing  themselvcs  to  this  return  with  very  dif- 
férent views  from  what  mankind  usually  havc  upon  such  oc- 
casions. He  thought  of  nothing  but  retireniont.  If  they 
had  obliged  him  to  come  to  court,  he  wouki  hâve  gone 
thithor  only  to  give  his  thoughts  upon  the  proper  mothods  of 
restoring  a  solitl  jx-aco  to  Ihc  chiirch  of  l-'riuife,    und  thcii 
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have  retired  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  about  a  re-union. 
This  re-union  was  ail  that  he  had  in  view.  At  the  same  time 
bis  scheme  of  retiring  made  him  even  think  of  settiug  himself 
entirely  at  liberty,  by  giving  up  his  archbishopric  ;  and 
he  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  After  the  most 
exact  enquiries  into  the  merits  of  différent  subjects,  to  fix 
upon  one  whom  he  might  désire  of  the  king,  that  his  ma- 
jesty  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  his  successor,  he  was 
alraost  deterrained  upon  the  Abbé  de  Javanes,  who  is  at  pré- 
sent Bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Marne.  This  was  ayoung  eler- 
gyman  who  did  not  appear  in  the  great  world  till  after  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  left  it,  never  more  to  corne 
out  of  his  diocèse.  He  had  not  the  least  affînity  with  him, 
cithcr  by  pareutage,  or  any  other  relation.  He  was  not  even 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  was  absolutely  deter- 
mined  by  the  testimonies  which  those  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted  had  given  of  him,  and  who,  being  upon  the  spot, 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  subjects  that  werc  most  pro- 
mising.  But  ail  this  was  so  privately  carried  on,  that  iu  ail 
probability  the  person  whom  it  most  concerned  may  at  this 
very  time  be  ignorant  of  it. 

Thèse  were  the  dispositions  of  the  Archibishop  of  Cam- 
bray, when  an  acute  disease,  which  lasted  but  a  îew  days, 
carried  him  out  of  the  world  on  the  7th  of  January,  1715,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  âge.  The  evening  he  died,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  F.  le  Tellier,  his  majesty's 
confessor. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  extrême  unctiou.  It  is  in  this 
"  State,  my  révérend  father,  wherein  I  prépare  myself  to 
"  appear  in  the  présence  of  God,  that;  I  beg  of  you  instantly 
"  to  lay  my  real  sentiments  before  the  king.  1  ever  was  dis- 
"  posed  to  submit  to  the  church,  and  have  always  hcld  iu 
"  abhorreuce  the  noveities  which  have  beeu  imputed  to  me. 
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''  1  received  the  condemnation  of  my  book  with  the  most 
"  absolute  simplicity.  There  never  was  a  sing^le  moment  iii 
"  my  life,  wliereia  I  did  not  bear  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
"  ments  of  gratitude  towards  the  king,  the  sincerest  zeal,  the 
"  raôst  profound  respect,  and  most  inviolable  attachmeut  to 
"  his  person. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  tvvo  favors  of  his  majesty, 
"  which  do  not  regard  either  myself,oranyof  raine.  Theoneis, 
"  that  his  majesty  would  hâve  the  goodness  to  appoint  me 
"  a  suecessor,  that  is  pious,  regular,  good,  and  zealous 
"  against  Jansenism,  which  has  gaiued  grouud  in  thèse  quar- 
"  ters.  The  other  is,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  accomplish 
"  with  my  suecessor,  what  could  not  be  done  with  me,  for 
"  Mess,  de  S.  Sulpice.  I  am  indcbted  to  his  majesty  for  the 
"  succour  I  received  from  them  ;  nothing  can  be  seen  more 
"  apostolical  and  more  vénérable.  If  his  majesty  will  be 
"  pleased  to  signify  to  my  suecessor,  that  he  would  do  well 
"  to  conclude  with  thèse  gentlemen  what  is  already  so  far 
"  advanced,  the  affair  will  soon  be  finished,  I  heartily  wish 
"  his  majesty  a  long  life,  which  the  church,  no  less  than  the 
"  State,  has  infinité  need  of.  If  I  am  admitted  into  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  God,  I  will  frequently  beg  of  him  the  same  fa- 
"  vours." 

The  king  who  had  designed  to  employ  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  in  the  affair  we  hâve  mentioned,  seemed  very  mue  h 
afflicted  with  his  loss.  When  the  news  of  it  was  brought  to 
him,  he  answered  very  sorrowfully,  He  is  wantîng  to  us 
at  a  iime  we  hâve  need  of  him.  His  death  was  lamented 
at  Cambray,  like  that  of  a  parent.  Such  of  his  contempo- 
raries,  as  are  now  left  in  the  country,  cannot  seo  any  person 
who  recalls  him  to  their  mind  without  tears.  Several  of 
those  who  had  confidcd  wholly  in  him  duriiig  his  life-time, 
for  the  direction  of  their  consciences,  took  pains  after  his    ' 
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death,  to  comraunicate  the  letters  they  had  received  from 
him  upon  différent  ocasions,  and  which  they  had  preserved 
as  a  treasure  of  great  value.  They  were  formed  into 
one  collection,  which  makes  up  several  volumes,  and  has 
been  printed  under  the  title  of  Spiritual  Compositions.  In 
this  collection  were  comprehended  divers  pious  discourses, 
which  the  Archbishop  had  seen  published  in  his  life-time 
under  différent  titles.  Those  persons  into  whose  hands  the 
manuscripts  had  fallen,  did  not  print  them  without  taking 
the  liberty  to  alter  them,  under  a  pretence  of  making  such 
corrections,  as  their  want  of  judgment  in  matters  of  this 
nature  had  led  them  to  think  necessary.  In  the  édition  of 
Spiritual  Compositions  they  were  collated  with  exact 
copies,  that  were  again  at  this  time  found,  and  restored  to  their 
former  integrity.  There  are  however,  some  fragments, 
though  very  few,  wherein  those  copies  were  defective.  But 
the  passages,  wherein  thèse  altérations  hâve  been  raade,  are 
easy  to  be  discerned  from  the  perplexed  intermixture  of 
phrases  and  thoughts,  whereby  the  genuine  iexty  which  is 
plainly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  style,  is  seen  only  by  inter- 
vais. The  différent  éditions  which  hâve  been  already  sent 
abroad  of  thèse  Spiritual  CompositionSy  were  ail  of  them 
very  greedily  bought  up  by  the  public.  There  are  found 
among  them  letters  and  discourses  written  at  ail  times  of  the 
life  of  this  illustrions  prelate,  both  before,  and  after  the 
affair  of  his  book  of  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  and  ail 
with  the  same  spirit.  It  is  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  this  col- 
lection, that  the  letters  written  to  the  Dukeof  Burgundy  dur- 
ing  his  unfortunate  campaign  in  1708,  hâve  been  inserted  3 
what  concerned  private  persons  only  being  left  out. 

The  same  spirit  which  the  Archbishop  had  retained  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  without  attempting  to  raise  himself  from  his 
disgrâce  in  France,  had  likewise  rendered  him  undesirous  of 
the  djgnity,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the  ambition  of  pre- 
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iates,  AU  that  had  passed  in  Ihe  affair  of  his  book,  the  constaut 
ténor  of  his  condiict  in  it,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  submis- 
sion after  the  judgmeut,  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Innocent  XII,  This  Pope  died  without  declar- 
ing  two  Cardinal?,  which  he  had  nominated  i7i  petto.  Let- 
ters  from  Rome,  containing  a  partiçular  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  it,  and  from  the  best  hands,  showed  in  time, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  was  one  of  them.  They 
said  that  the  holy  father,  being  upon  his  death  bed,  would 
hâve  declared  him,  but  he  was  diêsuaded  from  it  by  those 
who  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  thereby  disobliging 
the  court  of  France,  which  had  laid  the  condemnation  of 
the  Archbishop's  book  so  much  at  heart.  They  had  urged, 
that  this  might  make  a  différence  between  the  two  courts, 
and  even  be  prejudicial  to  the  Archbishop,  as  it  would  still 
more  exasperate  his  own  court,  to  see  him  nominated  to  the 
cardinalship,  at  a  time  when  he  was  looked  upon  there  to 
be  in  disgrâce.  The  Pope  yielded  to  thèse  représenta- 
tions, and  died  without  declaring  either  of  the  two  whom  he 
had  reserved  iji  petto. 

Cardinal  Albini,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  uame  of 
Clément  XL  was  doubtless  not  ignorant  of  what  his  prede- 
cessor  had  designed.  Besides,  this  Cardinal  had  been  always 
one  of  those  who  were  most  incliued  to  favour  the  Arch- 
bishop in  the  affair  of  his  book,  and  he  continued  constautly 
to  hâve  a  singular  regard  for  him.  Any  other  besides  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  would  hâve  thence  found  means 
not  to  hâve  been  forgotten  in  the  promotions  that  were  made; 
but  then  he  must  hâve  departed  from  the  principles  which  he 
followed  during  his  whole  life.  F.  d'Aubenton  had  spent  at 
Rome  the  interval,  which  passed  between  his  departure  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  time  of  his  being  recalled  to 
siipply  the  place  of  confessor  to  King  Philip  V,  a  second 
time.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
rcspoudonce  with  him  npoa  the  subject  of  religion,    aud  he 
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communicated  what  the  Archbishop  wroîe  to  Ihe  Pope. 
This  was  a  very  favourable  channel,  to  make  himself  be 
thought  of  to  his  own  advantage.  F.  d'Aubenton  was  still 
at  Rome  in  1715,  when  the  news  was  brought  thither  of  the 
Archbishop's  death.  Clément  XI.  under  the  affliction  he 
was  in  for  it,  reproached  the  Jesuit  for  not  having  ever  re- 
commended  the  Archbishop  of  Carabray  to  be  raade  a  car- 
dinal. This  F.  d'Aubenton  sent  word  of  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  Paris,  who  is  still  living.  Thus  we  may  say,  that 
the  most  absolute  decleusiou  from  auy  endeavour  to  procure 
any  sort  of  temporal  advantage  to  himself,  was  the  constant 
and  real  q^uietism  of  this  great  mau. 
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CHAP.  I. 

That  God  is  at  présent  lUtle  knomn. 

W  HAT  meii  are  most  destitute  of  is  the  knovv- 
ledge  of  God.  They  know  indeed  from  books  a 
certain  séries  of  miracles,  and  from  facts  recorded 
in  history  many  tokens  of  his  providence;  they 
hâve  perhaps  niade  serions  reflections  on  the  cor- 
ruption and  vanity  of  the  world,  and  arc  also 
convineed  of  the  truth  of  many  useful  maxinis, 
conducive  to  the  reformation  of  their  manners, 
with  respect  to  their  salvation.  But  ail  this  build- 
ing wants  a  foundation,  this  body  of  piety  is  with- 
out  a  soûl,     That   which  ought  to    aniniate    the 
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fruly  faithful  persoii,  is  tlie  iclea  of  tliat  God, 
who  is  fill,  who  (loes  ail,  and  to  whom  ail  is  due. 
Ho  is  infinité  in  ail,  in  wisdom,  power  and  love. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  ail  that 
cornes  from  him,  retains  tlie  character  of  infinité, 
and  surpasses  human  reason.  In  ail  Iiis  proceed- 
ings,  his  thouglits  and  >vays,  says  the  Scripture,* 
are  as  niuch  above  our  thoughts  and  ways,  as  the 
lieavens  are  higlier  than  the  earth.  When  he 
Avould  exécute  that  which  he  lias  resolved  upon, 
his  power  does  not  exert  itself  by  any  laborious 
efforts;  for  there  is  not  any  design,  hovvever  diffi- 
cult,  which  is  not  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish,  as 
the  most  common  mattersj  it  was  as  easy  for  him 
to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  such  as  we 
now  see  them,  as  to  cause  a  river  to  run  in  its  na- 
tural  channci,  or  to  let  a  stone  fall  from  an  lieight- 
His  power  lies  wholly  in  his  will;  he  need  but  will 
and  the  thing  is  donc.  If  the  Scripture  represents 
him  speaking  at  the  création,  it  is  not  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary  a  word  should  go  ont  from  him,  to  make 
known  his  will,  to  that  nature  he  willed  to  produce. 
That  word  which  the  Scripture  represents  to  us  is 
altogether  simple  and  internai;  it  is  the  thought 
which  he  had  to  make  the  things,  and  the  déter- 
mination of  producing  them,  which  he  formed  in 
himself.  That  thought  was  fruitful,  and  without 
fjointï  out  from  him,  it  drew  from  him  as  from  the 
source  of  ail  beings,    ail  those  which  compose  the 
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universe.  His  mcrcy  is  nothingelse  but  his  pure 
will.  He  loved  us  before  the  création  of  the  world, 
he  bas  seeii  us,  known  us,  prepared  his  blessings 
for  us,  loved  and  chosen  us  from  ail  eternity. 
Wlien  any  new  good  befals  us,  it  tiows  from  that 
ancient  source;  God  never  basa  new  will,  lie  is 
iniinutable,  it  is  we  that  change.  When  we  are 
just  and  good,  we  are  conformablc  and  agreeable 
to  bini;  when  we  forsake  what  is  right,  this  con- 
formity  ceases,  and  he  can  no  longer  regard  us  with 
pleasure;  this  is  an  unchangeable  rule,  which  we 
bis  créatures,  liable  to  change,  approach  to,  and 
deviate  from  successively.  His  justice  against  the 
wicked,  and  his  love  for  the  good  are  the  same 
thing;  the  same  goodness  which  unités  with  ail 
that  is  good,  is  incompatible  with  ail  that  is  Avicked. 
As  to  mercy,  it  is  the  loving  kindne^s  of  God,  that 
finding  us  evil,  would  render  us  good.  That 
mercy  which  makes  itself  sensible  to  us  in  time,  is 
in  its  source,  an  eternal  love  of  God  for  his  créa- 
tures. He  alone  gives  true  goodness.  Woe  to 
that  presumptuous  soûl  that  hopes  to  find  it  in 
itself.  It  is  the  love  which  God  bas  for  us,  that 
gives  us  ail;  but  the  greatest  gift  he  canbestow  on 
us,  is  to  give  us  the  love  we  ought  to  bave  for  him. 
When  God  loves  us,  so  as  to  make  us  love  him, 
he  reigns  in  us;  he  then  constitutes  our  life,  our 
peace,  our  happiness,  and  we  begin  already  to  live 
a  blessed  life  in  him.  That  love  which  he  bas  fov 
usj,bears  the  stamp  of  infiiiity,  he  does  notlove  like 
us,    with  a  limited  and  circumscribed  love;    when 
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he  loves,  ail  the  fruits  of  Iiis  love  are  infinité.  He 
descends  from  heaven  to  eartli,  to  seek  us  his  créa- 
tures whom  he  loves.  He  takes  oiir  nature  on  hini, 
and  clothes  us  with  his  own.  It  is  by  such  prodi- 
gies  of  love,  that  the  Infinité  surpasses  ail  the  ailec- 

f  tions  which  nien  are  capable  of.  He  loves  as  God, 
and  this  love  has  every  thing  incompréhensible  in 
it,  so  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  endeavourto 
measure  infinité  love  by  a  finitc  wisdom.  Far 
from  losing  any  of  his  greatness  in  thèse  excesses 
of  his  love,  lie  thereon  engraves  the  stamp  of  his 
immensity,    by  marking  in  them  the  sallies   and 

I  transports  of  an  infinité  love.  Oh  !  how  great  and 
lovely  is  lie  in  his  mysteries,  but  vve  hâve  not  eycs 
to  see  them,  and  we  wantsuch  sentiments,  as  would 
enable  us  to  perceive  God  in  ail  things. 


CHAP.  H. 

The  necessitij  of  knovring  and  lovtng  God. 

WE  must  not  be  surprised  that  men  do  so  little  for 
God,  and  that  the  little  they  do  costs  them  so 
much;  they  do  not  know  him,  they  scarcely  bclieve 
that  he  exists,  their  faith  in  him  is  rather  a  blind 
déférence  to  the  authority  of  common  opinion, 
than  a  living  and  clear  conviction  of  the  Deity. 
They  suppose  it,  because  theydare  not  examine  it, 
and  because  their  stupid  indifierence  and  their  dis- 
traction, occasioned  by  their  passions,  which  draw 
them  towards  other  objects,  will  not  sufier  ihcni  to 
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search  into  it:  so  that  they  know  not  God,  but  iii 
a  wonderfully  obscure  nianner,  and  as  a  God  afar 
olf;  they  regard  him  as  a  severe  and  powcrful 
being,  who  requires  much  of  us,  who  thwarts  our 
inclinations,  who  threatens  us  witli  great  evils,  and 
against  whose  judgments  we  ought  to  provide, 
ïhus  it  is,  that  those  think  who  make  serious  re- 
llections  on  religion,  and  they  are  but  few.  We 
say  there  is  a  person  who  fears  God,  and  in  effect 
he  only  fears  without  loving  him,  as  children  fear 
the  master  that  corrects  theni,  and  as  a  bad  servant 
fears  the  lash  of  him  he  serves  through  fear  alone, 
without  having  any  regard  to  his  interest.  Would 
they  be  treated  by  a  son  or  even  a  servant,  as  they 
treat  God  ?  it  is  because  they  know  him  not,  for 
if  they  knew  him  they  must  love  him.  "God  is 
love,"  as  says  St.  John,  he  who  loves  him  not, 
does  not  know  him,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  know  the  love  he  has  for  us,  without  loving 
him  again  ? 

But  who  iâ  it,  O  my  God,  that  can  know  thee? 
he  only  who  can  know  nothing  but  thee,  who  no 
longer  knows  himself,  and  to  whom  ail  that  is  not 
thee,  shall  be  as  if  it  was  not.  The  world  may  be 
surprised  at  such  language,  because  the  world  is 
fuU  of  itself,  of  vanity  and  lies,  and  void  of  God  : 
but  1  trust,  that  there  will  always  be  found  in  it, 
soûls  that  thirst  after  God,  and  who  can  taste  the 
truths  that  I  am  about  to  déclare. 
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O  my  God,  before  thou  madest  thc  heavens  and 
the  earth,  therc  was  only  thee  ;  thou  wast,  for  thou 
never  didst  beo;in  to  be,  but  thou  wast  alone.  Ré- 
sides thee,  there  was  iio  other  ;  thou  didst  enjoy 
thyself  in  that  blessed  solitude,  thou  wast  ail  suflî- 
cient,  and  hadst  none  occasion  to  find  any  thing 
out  of  thyself,  since  it  is  thee,  who  far  from  re- 
ceiving,  bestowest  on  every  being,  by  thy  almighty 
Word,  ail  that  they  hâve  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  thy  niere 
pleasure  to  which  ail  things  are  easy,  and  which 
effects  ail  that  it  desires  by  its  mère  will,  without 
succession  of  times  or  labour.  Thou  didst  cause 
that  this  world  that  was  not,  should  begin  to  be. 
Thou  didst  not,  as  the  artists  of  this  world,  who 
having  the  materiais  of  their  work,  only  join  them 
together,  and  whose  art  consists  in  ranging  by  de- 
grees,  with  a  grcat  deal  of  pains,  those  materiais 
Avhich  they  did  not  niake.  Thou  foundest  nothing 
made,  and  thou  thyself  madest  ail  the  materiais  of 
thy  work.  Tt  was  on  thc  void  that  thou  wrought- 
est  ;  thou  saidest,  lot  the  world  be,  and  it  was; 
thou  hadst  only  to  speak  and  it  was  donc. 

But  why  didst  thou  niake  ail  thèse  things?  they 
were  ail  made  for  man,  and  man  was  made  for  thee. 
This  is  the  order  which  thou  hast  established;  woe 
to  the  soûl  that  overturns  it,  who  wouid  that  ail 
was  made  for  him,  and  makes  himself  the  centre 
of  ail;  this  is  breaking  the  fundamcntal  law  of  the 
création.  —No,  my  God,  thou  canst  not  give  up  thy 
cssential  right  as  Creator,  that  would  be  to  dégrade 
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thyself  :  thou  canst  pardon  thc  guîlty  soûl  that  has 
offended  thee,  but  thou  canst  not  cease  to  be 
against  the  soûl  that  assumes  to  itself  ail  thy  gifts, 
and  refuses  to  return  itself  by  a  sincère  and  dis- 
interested  love  to  thee  its  Creator.  Qnly  to  fear 
thee,  is  so  far  from  giv  ing  itself  up  to  thee,  that  it 
is  only  thinking  of  thee  with  regard  to  self;  to  love 
thee  only  with  regard  to  the  advantages  which  it 
finds  in  thee,  is  to  bring  thee  to  self,  instead  of 
raising  self  to  thee.  What  then  ought  to  be  done, 
to  give  up  ourselves  entirely  to  thee,  our  Creator? 
We  ought  to  renounce  ourselves,  lose  ourselves, 
enter  into  thy  interests,  O  my  God,  even  against 
our  own;  in  a  word,  we  must  love  thee  without 
loving  ourselves. 

A  las,  how  many  soûls  go  out  of  this  world  loaded 
with  virtuevS  and  good  works,  yet  wanting  that  pu- 
rity  without  which  they  cannot  seeGod,  (who  ought 
to  be  found  in  that  pure  and  total  surrender  of  the 
créature  to  the  Creator,)  will  hâve  occasion  for  some 
further  purification,  by  that  jealousfire,  which  will 
consume  ail  that  in  the  soûl,  that  attaches  it  to  itself: 
thèse  soûls  enter  not  into  God,  till  after  they  arefully 
come  out  of  themselves.  In  that  trial  of  inexo- 
rable justice,  what  still  remains  to  self,  must  be 
consumed.  Alas,  hoAV  many  soûls  take  shelter  in 
their  virtues,  and  will  not  hear  of  a  perfect  self- 
renunciation  ?  It  is  an  hard  saying  and  gives  them 
offence,  but  their  neglect  will  cost  them  dear,  and 
they  will  pay  an  hundred  fold  for  their  self-seeking, 
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aiid  those  vain  consolations  fiom  which  Ihey  liad 
not  courage  to  départ. 

But  to  return.  Sucli  then  is  the  greatness  of 
God,  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  for  binisclf  and 
liisown  glory,  that  incommunicable  glory,  of  which 
heis  necessarily  jealous,  and  which  he  cannot  give 
to  another  as  hesays  himself:^^  on  the  contrary, 
such  is  the  baseness  of  the  créature,  and  its  dépend- 
ance, that  it  cannot,  without  usurping  a  false  di- 
vinity,  and  without  violating  an  immutable  law  of 
the  création,  do  any  thing,  say  any  thing,  think  or 
>vill  any  thing  for  itself  and  its  own  glorj\ 

O  thou  nothing,  thou  wouldst  give  glory  to  thy- 
self,  yet  thou  existest  only  on  condition,  never  to 
be  any  thing  in  thine  own  eyes  ;  thou  breathest 
only  for  him,  from  whom  thou  didst  receive  thy 
being.  He  owes  ail  to  himself,  and  thou  owest  ail 
to  him;  he  can  make  no  concessions;  ail  that  he 
leaves  to  thee,  must  proceeci  from  the  inviolable 
law  of  his  wisdom  and  iioodness.  One  single  mo- 
ment,  a  single  sigh  devoted  to  thine  own  interest, 
essentially  wounds  the  end  of  the  Creator  in  the 
création.  Ile  wants  nothing,  but  desires  ail,  be- 
cause  ail  is  duc  to  him,  and  ail  is  not  too  nuich  for 
him,  so  great  is  he;  but  even  tliat  greatness  is  the 
cause  that  he  can  produce  nothing  out  of  himself, 
fhat  is  not  ail  for  him;  it  is  the  désire  to  please 
him,    that  lie  wishes  to  (ind  in  his  créature;  he  lias 
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made  for  me  the  hcaveii  and  thc  earth,  but  lie  can- 
iiot  sulFer  tîiat  I  shouîd  voiuntarily  and  by  choice, 
take  a  single  step  for  any  other  end,  than  fo  accom- 
plish  bis  will.  Before  he  produced  his  créatures, 
he  had  in  him  no  other  will  but  his  own;  can  we 
suppose  that  he  created  reasonable  créatures  to 
will  otherwisethan  he  wills? — no:  itisthosovereign 
•reason  that  must  enlighten  them,  and  be  their  rea- 
son;  it  is  his  will,  the  rule  of  ail  good,  that  must 
will  in  us;  ail  our  wills  must  be  one  with  his,  and 
therefore  we  say  to  him,  "  thy  kingdom  comej  thy 
will  be  donc." 

The  better  to  comprehend  ail  this,  we  must 
consider  that  God,  who  made  us  out  of  nothing,  re- 
makes us  again,  as  I  may  say,  at  every  instant.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  we  are  the  same  to- 
day,  which  we  were  yesterday;  vve  might  cease  to 
be,  and  effectually  fall  back  into  that  nothingness 
out  of  Avhich  he  has  drawn  us,  if  that  same  almighty 
hand  that  brought  us  forth,  did  not  prevent  our 
falling  again  into  it.  We  are  nothing  by  ourselves, 
we  are  only  what  God  made  us  to  be,  and  only  for 
such  time  as  he  pleases;  he  need  only  withdraw  his 
hand,  which  supports  us,  to  plunge  us  into  the 
abyss  of  our  own  nothingness,  as  a  stone  which  we 
hold  in  the  air,  falls  by  its  own  weight,  when  we 
no  longer  hold  it.  We  hâve  not,  therefore,  being 
or  life,  but  through  the  gift  of  God. 

Again,   there  are  other  blessings  of  a  still  more 
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pure  and  elevated  kind;  a  good  lifc  is  worth  more 
than  the  life  itself;  virtue  is  of  a  greater  priée  than 
health;  rectitude  of  heart  and  the  love  of  God,  are 
as  mucli  above  any  temporal  gifts,  as  tl\e  heavens 
are  above  the  earth.  ïf  therefore  without  his  hclp, 
we  cannot  for  one  moment  possess  those  favours  so 
vile  and  gross,  how  much  more  certainly,  must  he 
gi^e  us  those  sublime  gifts  of  his  love,  a  detach- 
ment  from  ourselvesand  even  from  ail  the  virtues? 

O  my  God,  net  to  know  thee  then,  is  to  regard 
thee  as  out  of  us,  as  an  Almighty  Being  that  gives 
laws  to  ail  nature,  and  bas  made  ail  things  visible; 
this  is  but  to  know  one  part  of  that  which  thou  art, 
and  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  most  wondcrful, 
and  most  concerns  tiiy  reasonable  créatures.  That 
which  élevâtes  my  soûl  and  inspires  me  with  hope 
is,  that  thou  art  the  God  of  my  heart,  there  thou 
dost  ail  that  pleaseth  thee.  When  1  am  good,  it 
is  thou  that  makest  me  so,  thou  not  only  turnest 
my  heart  as  thou  pleasest,  but  givcst  me  one  accord - 
ing  to  thine  own;  it  is  thpu  that  lovest  thyself  in 
me^  it  is  thou  that  animatest  my  soûl,  as  my  soûl 
animâtes  my  body,  thou  art  more  présent  and  inti- 
mate  to  me,  than  I  am  to  niyself,  this  self,  for  which 
1  hâve  so  much  sensibility,  and  which  I  love  so 
much,  ought  to  be  a  stranger  in  comparison  of  thee, 
it  is  thou  that  gavest  it  to  me,  without  thee  it  would 
be  nothing,  therefore  thou  rcquirest  that  I  should 
lovi'  thee  more  than  it. 
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O  incompréhensible  power  of  my  God  !  O  exten- 
sive  right  of  the  Creator  over  his  créatures,  which 
the  créature  can  never  suflficiently  comprehend  ! 
O  prodigy  of  love,  which  God  alone  can  effect  ! 
God  puts  himself,  as  I  may  say,  between  me  and 
myself,  to  separate  me  from  myself  ;  he  would  be 
nearer  to  me  by  his  pure  love,  than  I  am  to  my- 
séTT;'"  he  would  that  I  should  look  upon  this  self, 
as  a  strange  being  ;  he  would  that  I  should  escape 
out  of  the  territories  of  this  self,  that  [  should 
sacrifice  it  to  him  without  return,  and  that  I  should 
offer  it  up  totally,  and  without  any  conditions,  to 
him,  from  whom  ï  hold  it  ;  what  I  am,  ought  to 
be  Icss  dear  to  me,  than  him  by  whom  I  am.  He 
made  me  not  for  myself,  but  for  himself;  that  is 
to  say,  to  love  him,  to  will  that  which  he  wills, 
and  not  to  love  myself  in  following  my  own  will. 
If  any  one  finds  his  heart  revolt  against  this  entire 
sacrifice  of  self,  to  him  who  has  created  us,  I  be- 
wail  his  biindness,  I  lament  to  see  him  so  a  slave 
to  himself,  and  I  pray  God  to  deliver  him  from  it, 
by_teaching  him  to  love^.y^thout  self  interes^ 

O  my  God,  I  see  in  tliose  people,who  are  oiîend- 
ed  at  this  doctrine  of  pure  love,  the  darkness  and 
rébellion  caused  by  original  sin.  Thou  didst  not 
create  the  heart  of  man  with  this  bias  to  a  pro- 
perty  so  shocking  :  That  rectitude,  in  which  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  thou  didst  create  him, 
Gonsists  in  not  living  to  self,  but  to  him  who  made 
us  for  himself.     O  Father,  O  Father,  thy  children 
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hâve  disfigured  themselves,  and  resemble  thee  iio 
more  ;  they  are  quite  angry  and  discouraged,  wheii 
they  are  desired  to  be  to  thee,  as  thou  art  to  thy- 
self.  In  reversing  this  just  order,  they  would  erect 
themselves  into  divinities,  they  would  live  to  them- 
selves, do  ail  for  themselves,  or  at  least  give 
nothing  but  with  reserve,  on  certain  conditions, 
and  for  their  own  interests.  O  monstrous  pro- 
perty  î  O  the  unknovvn  rights  of  God  !  O  the 
insolence  and  ingratitude  of  the  créatures  !  miséra- 
ble nothingness,  wliat  hâve  you  to  t^ake  care  of 
for  yourself?  what  hâve  you  that  belongs  to 
you  ?  what  hâve  you  that  comes  not  from  above, 
and  which  ought  not  to  return  thither  ?  Ail 
(even  this  unjust  self  that  would  divide  with 
God  his  gifts)  is  a  gi ft  of  God,  made  only  for  him- 
self  ;  ail  that  is  withiii  you,  cries  against  you  for 
the  Creator.  Be  silent  then,  O  créature,  strip  thy- 
self  of  ail  that  thou  hast,  and  give  thyself  entirely 
to  thy  Creator. 

What  a  comfort  it  is,  O  my  God,  to  think  that 
every  thing  is  the  work  of  thy  hand,  ail  within 
and  ail  without  me  !  thon  art  always  with  me. 
Wlien  I  do  evil  thou  art  with  me,  reproaching  me 
for  the  evil  I  do,  making  me  regret  the  good  I 
hâve  omitted,  and  shewing  me  a  mercy  which 
stretcheth  forth  its  arms  to  receive  me.  When  I 
do  good,  it  is  thou  inspirest  nie  with  the  désire  to 
it,  and  eflfects  it  in  me  ;  it  is  thou  that  inclinest  my 
heart  to  love  the  good,  and  detest  the  evil  ;  it  is 
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thou  that  sufforest,  that  edifiest  niy  neighbour,  that 
givest  alms.  I  do  ail  thèse  things,  but  it  isthrougli 
thee  who  causest  me  to  do  them.  Thèse  good 
Works,  whicli  are  thy  gifts,  beconie  thy  works  ;  but 
they  are  always  thy  gifts,  and  cease  to  be  good 
vvorks,  when  I  regard  them  as  my  ovvn,  aud  wheii 
their  being  thy  gift,  (which  alone  makes  them  va- 
luable,)  escapes  my  sight. 

Thou  art  then  (transportiiig  thought)  working 
incessantly  in  my  heart,  there  thou  workest  invi- 
sibly,  as  the  miner  works  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Thou  doest  every  thing,  and  the  world  sees  thee 
not,  it  attributes  nothing  to  thee  ;  I  myself  hâve 
wandered  in  looking  for  thee,  by  vain  efforts  at  a 
distance  from  me.  I  hâve  coUected  in  my  mind 
ail  the  wonders  of  nature,  to  frame  an  idea  of 
thy  greatness  ;  1  sought  thee  among  thy  créa- 
tures, and  thought  not  of  finding  thee  in  my  own 
heart,  where  thou  art  ne  ver  absent.  No,  my  God, 
we  need  uot,  to  discover  thee,  descend  into  the 
earth,  nor  go  over  the  sea,  nor  ascend  into  heaven,* 
as  say  thy  holy  oracles  ;  for  thou  art  nearer  to  us 
than  we  are  to  ourselves. 

O  God,  who  art  so  great,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  familiar,  so  raised  above  the  heavens,  and  yet 
so  condescending  to  the  lowest  state  of  thy  créa- 
ture ;  so  immense,  and  yet  so  intimately  inclosed 

*  Deut.  XXX.  12.     Rom.  x.  6. 
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m  tlio  recesses  ot'  my  lieart  ;  so  terrible,  and  y  et  so 
amiable  ;  so  jealous,  and  yet  so  easy  of  access,  to 
those  who  freely  approach  tliee  with  pure  love  ; 
when  shall  tliy  cliildren  cease  to  be  ignorant  of 
thee  ; — who  can  give  me  a  voice  strong  enougli  to 
reproach  the  wliole  world  with  its  blindness,  and  to 
tell  it  with  authority  ail  that  thou  art?  When  men 
are  desired  to  search  for  thee  in  their  own  hearts, 
it  is  as  if  tliey  were  directed  to  go  to  a  distant  and 
unknown  land  in  quest  of  thee  :  for  wliat  is  there 
more  unknown  to  the  generality  of  vain  and  dissi- 
pated  men,  than  the  bottoni  of  their  own  hearts  ? 
do  they  know  what  it  is  ever  to  look  into  them- 
s(*lves  ?  hâve  they  ever  sought  the  road  ?  can  they 
even  imagine  what  is  that  interior  sanctuary,  that 
impénétrable  center  of  the  soûl,  where  thou  wouldst 
be  adored  in  spirit  and  in  trùth  ?  They  are  always 
eut  of  themselves,  engrossed  by  the  objects  of  their 
ambition  or  their  amusements.  Alas,  "  how  can 
they  undorstand  hcavenly  things,  when,"*  as  Jésus 
Christ  said,  "  they  understand  not  earthly  things." 
They  cannot  conceive  what  it  is  to  enter  into  them- 
selves by  serions  reflections  ;  what  would  they  then 
say,  if  one  was  to  propose  to  them  to  come  out  of 
themselves,  and  losc  themselves  in  God  ? 

As  for  me,  O  my  Creator,  with  cyes  shut  to  ail 
outward  objects  which  are  but  "  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,"t  I  would  lind  in  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,    an  intinoate  familiarity^with 


*  Johniii.  12.     t  EccL  i.  M. 
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thee,  through  Jésus  Christ  thy  Son,  who  is  thy 
wisdoni  and  eternal  righteousness  ;  who  becanie  a 
child,  that  by  his  infancy  and  the  foolishness  of  his 
cvoss,  he  raight  humble  our  vain  and  false  wisdom; 
there  in  the  bottom  of  my  ovvn  heart  I  would,  let 
it  cost  me  ever  so  dear,  in  spite  of  ail  my  forecast 
and  reHections,  beconie  little,  foolish,  and  more 
despicable  in  my  own  eyes,  than  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
the  false  sages  of  the  world;  there  I  would  willingly 
be  inebriated  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  as  were  the 
apotles,  content  to  be  also  with  tliem,  the  scorii 
of  the  world. 


But  who  am  1,  that  I  should  think  of  such  things? 
It  is  no  longer  me,  sinful  earthly  créature,  but 
thou,  O  Jésus,  that  thinkest  those  things  in  me, 
and  wilt  accomplish  them,  that  the  triumph  of  thy 
grâce  in  such  an  unworthy  instrument  may  be  the 
greater. 

O  God,  we  know  thee  not,  we  know  not  who 
thou  art  !  "  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not  :"*  It  is  by  thee  we 
live,  we  think  and  enjoy  ail  pleasures  ;  and  yet  we 
forget  thee,  by  whom  we  do  ail  thèse  things  ;  we 
see  nothing  but  by  thy  universal  light,  O  illumina- 
tor  of  soûls,  which  shineth  far  brighter  than  the 
sun  ofthis  world,  yet  seeing  nothing  but  by  thee, 
we  see  thee  not  ;  it  is  thou  that  givest  ail  things  ; 
to  stars  their  light,  to  fountains  their  water  and 

*  John  i.  ô. 
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course,  to  the  earth  its  pleiity,  to  fruits  their  velish, 
lo  flowers  their  beauty  and  their  scent,  to  ail  nature 
its  riches  and  its  charms,  to  men,  health,  reason 
and  virtue  ;  thou  givest  ail,  doest  ail,  and  regula- 
test  ail  ;  I  see  nothing  but  thee,  ail  the  rest,  like  a 
shadow,  disappears  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  once 
C  beheld  thee;  and  yet  the  world  sees  thee  not;  but 
alas,  he  who  has  not  seen  thee,  has  never  seen  any 
thing  ;  he  has  passed  his  life  in  the  illusion  of  a 
dream,  he  is  as  if  he  was  not,  nay  more  unhappy, 
for  it  were  better  for  him,  (as  I  learn  from  thy 
Word,)  that  he  had  never  been  born. 

For  me,  my  God,  every  thing  within  me  disco- 
vers  thee  to  me  ;  ail  the  good  I  do  is  thy  per- 
formance, I  hâve  a  thousand  times  been  sensible, 
that  of  myself,  I  can  neither  conquer  my  tempers, 
destroy  my  habits,  moderate  my  pride,  follow  the 
dictâtes  of  my  reason,  nor  continue  to  will  the  good 
which  I  once  willed.  That  very  will  is  thy  gift, 
and  thou  alone  canst  préserve  it  pure  ;  without 
thee,  I  am  but  as  a  reed  shaken  with  the  smallest 
î^  wind  ;  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me  courage,  up- 
rightness,  and  every  good  thought  I  hâve  ;  thou 
hast  given  me  a  new  heart,  which  desires  thy 
righteousness,  and  is  converted  by  thy  oternal 
truth  ;  in  giving  it  to  me,  thou  hast  likewise 
takcn  aMay  the  earthly  corrupt  heart  of  the  old 
man,  which  is  jealous,  vain,  anibilious,  rcsiloss,  un- 
just,  and  oagcr  after  pleasurcs.  To  what  misery 
hâve  I  been  devotcd,  could    I  ever  bave  bc^lievcd 
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and  hoped  thus  to  hâve  turned  to  thee,  aiui  sliaken 
off  the  yoke  of  niy  tyrannie  passions  !  0 

But  hère  is  the  great  wonder,  which  effaces  ail  -'* 
the  rest  ;  what  other  hand  but  thine  could  tear  me  ~^ 
from  myself  ?  It  is  not  I  that  hâve  doue  this  work, 
for  self  can  ne  ver  corne  out  of  self,  there  nuist  then 
be  a  foreio;n  support  on  which  I  may  rest,  when 
banished  from  myself,  to  condem  the  misery  of  my 
own  heart.  This  lielp  must  be  foreign,  since  l  can- 
not  lînd  it  in  myself,  which  is  what  it  ought  to 
fight  with  ;  but  it  must  also  be  within  me,  to  tear 
this  self  from  the  most  inward  folds  of  my  heart.  \^ 
It  is  thou,  my  God,  who  by  causing  thy  light  to 
penetrate,  even  to  the  bottom  of  my  soûl,  which 
nothing  else  could  reach,  hast  shewn  me  my  own 
deformity,  l  well  know  that  in  seeing  it,  I  hâve 
not  changed  it,  and  that  I  am  still  deformed  in  thy 
eycs  ;  I  well  know  that  what  belongs  to  me  could 
not  discover  it,  but  1  see  it  in  part,  and  wish  to 
discover  the  whole  ;  I  seem  horrible  to  myself, 
but  the  hope  which  I  hâve  in  thee  quiets  my  mind,/'^ 
for  I  would  neither  flatter  my  vices,  nor  suffer 
them  to  discourage  me;  I  see  it  then  and  bear  it, 
without  letting  this  shame  disquiet  me,  O  my 
God,  ]  am  for  thee  against  myself;  thou  alone 
couldst  thus  cause  me  to  be  at  strife  with  myself; 
this  is  thy  internai  opération,  which  thou  conti- 
nuest  daily,  to  tear  from  me  ail  that  remains  of 
evil,  and  the  old  Adam,  and  to  complète  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  man;  this  is  that  second  création 
of  the  new  man,  which  is  day  by  day  renewed.        O 
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O  my  God,  1  leavc  niyself  in  thy  hands,  do  what 
tliou  pleasest  with  this  clay,  give  it  a  Ibrni,  break 
it  at'terwards^  it  is  thiiie,  and  has  nothing  to  object, 
content  if  it  serves  to  acconiplish  thy  designs,  and 
tliat  nothing  in  me  resists  thy  good  pleasure,  Ibr 
which  I  uas  created.  Require,  conimand,  Ibrbid,  as 
it  shall  please  thee,  whatever  thou  wouldst  hâve 
me  do,  or  not  do,  exalted  or  abased,  comforted  or 
sutl'ering,  diligent  in  thy  works  or  unprofitable  in 
ail  things,  I  will  always  equally  adore  thee,  by 
sacriHcing  ail  self-will  to  thine  ;  my  part  in  ail 
things  is  only  to  say  with  Mary,"^'  '*  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word." 

But  vvhile  by  thee,  ail  is  thus  etîected  inwardly, 
thou  art  not  less  active  outwardly.  I  discover  in 
ail,  evcn  in  the  smallest  atom,  that  great  hand 
which  supports  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  to 
which  the  direction  of  the  universe  seems  but  as  a 
sport.  The  only  thing  which  embarrasses  me,  is  to 
comprehend  why  thou  sufferest  so  much  evil  to  be 
mixed  with  the  good;  thou  canst  not  be  the  author 
of  evil,  ail  thou  doest  is  good  ;  whence  cornes  it 
then,  that  the  whole  world  is  iilled  with  guilt  and 
misery  ?  nay,  it  seems  as  if  the  evil  prevailed  over 
the  good  ;  thou  hast  made  the  world  only  for  thy 
glory,  and  yet  we  are  tempted  to  believe  it  turns 
to  thy  dishonour  ;  the  nuniber  of  the  wicked  inli- 
nitely  surpasses  that  of  the  good,  even  withiu  thy 
church;  almostall  llesh  hâve  corrupted  their  ways; 

ji 
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the  good  are  only  so  in  part,  and  wo  hâve  almost 
equal  reason  to  lament  over  them  as  the  bad  ;  ail 
suH'er,  and  ail  are  in  a  state  of  disorder;  our  misery 
equals  our  corruption.  Why  delayest  thou,  O 
Lord,  to  separate  the  evil  froni  the  good  ?  Haste, 
O  Lord,  to  glorify  thy  name,  and  teach  those  who 
blasphème  it,  how  great  it  is.  Why  dost  thou  not 
call  ail  things  to  order  ?  methinks  I  hear  the 
Avicked  say,  "  the  Lord  seeth  us  not,  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  the  carth."*  Arise,  O  Lord,  arise, 
and  tread  thine  enemies  under  thy  ïeet  î 

But,  O  niy  God,  thy  judgments  are  i'ar  above, 
out  of  our  sight,  "thy  ways  are  more  above  our 
ways,  than  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,t  we 
are  impatient  because  our  whole  life  is  but.  as  a 
moment  ;  on  the  contrary,  thy  forbearance  is  owing 
to  thy  eternity,  in  respect  to  which  "  a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  one  day.+  "  Ail  times  and  seasons 
are  in  thy  power,"§  and  men  are  ignorant  of  them  ; 
they  are  therefore  olï'ended  and  impatient,  and 
they  regaad  thee  as  sunk  under  tlie  weight  of  so 
much  iniquity;  but  thou  laughest  at  their  blindness 
and  erroneous  zeal. 

Thou  hast  given  me  understanding  to  perceive 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  evil;  the  one,  is  the 
violation  of  thy  law,  which  proceeds  fronj  men 
acting  without  thee,   and  abusing    their  liberty  ^ 


*  Ezck.  viii.  12     t  Isaiah  Iv.  0.     +  2  Peter  iii.  8.     §  Acts  i.  7, 
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the  other*  is  caused  by  thce,  and  is  in  fact  a 
blessing,  when  considered  as  that  punishniont  and 
correction  which  thou  hast  destined  for  the  wicked. 
Sin  is  the  evil  uhich  proceeds  from  man  ;  death, 
diseases,  shanie,  pain  and  ail  other  niiseries,  are 
the  evils  which  by  thy  providence  are  converted 
into  good,  making  them  serve  to  the  réparation  of 
sin.  As  to  sin,  it  is  sufTercd  by  thee,  that,  as  the 
Scripture  expresses  ït,'f  nian  may  reniain  free  "  in 
the  band  of  his  counsel."  But  without  being  the 
author  of  sin,  how  niiraculously  dost  thou  make 
even  it  subservient  to  thy  glory  ?  thou  sometimes 
niakest  use  of  the  wicked  to  correct  and  perfect 
the  good,  by  humbling  tlieni  ;  at  other  tinies  thou 
lîiakest  use  of  them  against  themselves,  and  pu- 
nishest  them  by  each  other;  but  that  which  is  most 
affecting  and  amiable  is,  that  thou  causest  the 
injustice  and  persécution  of  some,  to  couvert 
others.  How  many  people  are  there,  who  living 
in  the  contempt  of  thy  law  and  forgetfulness  of 
thy  favours,  thou  hast  brought  back  to  thyself,  in 
detaching  them  from  the  Morld,  by  the  injuries 
they  hâve  suffered  in  it  ? 

But,  O  my  God,  I  perceive  another  wonder, 
which  is,  that  thou  sufferest  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  even  in  those  hearts  that  are  devoted  to  thce; 
the  imperfections  which  remain  in  such  pious  soûls, 
serve  to  humble  them,  and  detach  them  from  them- 


*  Amos  iii.  C>.     t  Eccl.  xv.  H. 
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selves,  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  owh  weak- 
ness,  fo  make  them  apply  eagerly  to  thee  for  suc- 
cour,  and  to  make  them  comprehend  that  prayer  is 
the  source  of  ail  true  virtue.  O  what  abundance 
of  good  dost  thou  draw  from  the  evil  thou  permit- 
test  I  thou  sufferest  the  evil,  to  educe  from  thenee 
the  highest  good,  and  to  make  thy  almighty  love 
shine  forth,  by  the  art  uith  which  thou  makest  use 
of  those  evils.  Thou  dost  not  cause  the  injustice 
of  man,  but  though  incapable  of  producing  it,  thou 
employest  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  thy 
justice  and  mercy. 

Human  reason  that  would  enter  into  judgment 
with  the  Almighty,  and  penetrate  into  the  inter- 
nai secrets  of  Providence,  replies,  God  had  no 
occasion  to  draw  the  good  out  of  evil,  he  need  only 
at  once  not  hâve  permitted  the  evil,  by  making  ail 
men  good;  it  was  in  his  power,  and  he  need  only 
hâve  donc  for  ail  men  what  he  has  donc  for  some, 
whom  he  has  raised  out  of  themselves  by  the 
charms  of  his  grâce:— why  has  he  not  donc  this? 

O  my  God,  I  know  by  thy  holy  word  that  "thou 
"  hatest  nothing  that  thou  hast  made;  thou  wouldst 
"  not  that  any  should  perish  ;  thou  art  the  saviour 
"  of  ail  men  ;"*  but  more  so  of  some  than  of  others. 
When  thou  shalt  judge  the  earth,  thou  shalt  be 
victorious  in  thy  judgments  :  the  condemned  crea- 

*  Wisd.  xi.  25.     2  Pet.  iii.  9.     1  Tim.  iv.  JO. 
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ture  shall  see  tlie  justice  oî  his  sentence  ;  thou  shalt 
shew  Iiim  clearly  tliat  thou  hast  donc  ail  that  was 
possible  for  the  culture  of  thy  vine  ;  it  is  not  thou 
that  hast  failed,  but  it  that  lias  undone  itself.  At 
présent  man  sees  not  this,  because  he  knows  not 
his  own  heart,  nor  discerns  the  grâce  which  lias 
been  offered  to  liini,  nor  his  own  inward  résistance. 
At  the  day  of  jiidgment  ail  wiîl  be  unfolded  to  his 
sight,  he  will  see  wliat  thou  hast  done  for  him, 
and  what  he  lias  done  against  hiniself  ;  he  will  be 
horribly  afraid  to  see  it,  yet  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  viewing  it  in  everlasting  despair. 

This  is  what  man  understands  not  in  this  life, 
but  froni  the  tinie  that  he  knows  tlice,  he  ought 
to  believe  this  truth  without  couiprehending  it  ; 
he  cannot  doubt  of  thy  existence  ;  thou,  by  whom 
ail  things  were  made  ;  nor  caivhe  doubt  but  thou 
art  the  sovereign  good  ;  tlierefore  he  niay  con- 
clude,  in  spite  of  ail  the  darkness  that  surrounds 
him,  that  bcing  gracious  to  sonie,  thou  art  just  to 
ail  ;  and  still  further,  that  thou  dost  bestow  grâce 
on  those  who  shall  eternally  feel  thy  justice.  It  is 
true  thou  art  not  equally  bountiful  to  ail,  but  yet 
on  ail  thou  dost  bestow  grâce,  and  such  grâce  as 
will  render  theni  inexcusable  when  thou  shalt 
judgethem,  or  rather  when  they  shall  judge  tliem- 
selves,  and  that  the  truth  cngraven  on  their  hearts 
shall  pronounce  their  condemnation.  If  they  hâve 
been  wicked,  it  is  not  that  they  wanted  ability 
from  thec  to  be  good,  but  they  willed  it  not,  and 
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thou  didst  Hot  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  Wiio 
can  complain  that  lie  did  iiot  receive  from  thee 
superabundance  of  grâce?  the  master  who  gives 
to  ail  his  servants  the  just  recompence  of  their 
work,  has  he  not  a  right  to  be  peculiarly  libéral 
to  some  ;  what  he  gives  to  those  above  their  wages, 
does  it  give  the  others  the  smallest  fouiidatioii  of 
complaint  ?  By  this,  O  Lord,  thou  shewest,*  as 
says  the  Scripture,  that  ail  thy  ways  are  verity  and 
judgnient;  thou  art  good  towards  us  ail,  but  good 
in  différent  degrees,  and  the  niercies  which  thou 
scatterest  with  such  an  extraordinary  profusion  on 
some,  are  no  rule  for  thy  acting  always  in  the  same 
maiiner. 

Be  silent  then,  O  rebellions  and  ungrateful 
créatures;  you  who  this  instant  retlect  on  the gifts 
of  God,  remeinbcr  that  the  very  power  of  reflect- 
ing  is  his  gift  :  v/hen  you  would  murmur  at  the 
deprivation  of  his  grâces,  it  is  his  grâce  that  ren- 
ders  you  attentive  to  the  considération  of  his 
favours.  Far  from  murmuring^  at  the  author  of  ail 
blessings,  hasten  ip  profit  by  those  he  this  instant 
bestows  on  you,  open  your  heart,  humble  your 
weak  judgnient,  and  sacrifice  your  vain  prcsump- 
tuous  reason:  O  thou  vessel  of  clay,  he  who  forined 
thee,  has  a  right  to  break  thee:  yet  far  from  doing 
so,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  it,  he  threatens 
thee  out  of  mercy. 

*  Psahji  sxv.  î),     Ixxxix.  15. 
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I  would  then,  O  my  God,  for  ever  stifle  ail  sucli 
reasonings  as  tempt  me  to  doubt  of  thy  goodiiess. 
I  know  tbat  tliou  canst  never  be  but  good  :  1  know 
also  that  thon  hast  made  thy  work  like  unto  thy- 
self,  holy,  just,  and  good  :  but  thou  hast  not  de- 
prived  man  of  the  liberty  of  chusing  good  or  evil  : 
thou  dost  offer  him  the  good  ;  this  is  sufficient,  and 
I  am  sure  of  this,  without  knowing  exactly  the 
manner  :  but  the  immutable  idea  which  1  hâve  of 
thee,  does  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  it  ;  there  can  be 
lîo  reason,  sufficiently  strong,  to  make  me  suppose 
a  defect  in  thee  with  regard  to  any  man,  whose 
interior  I  know  not,  and  is  perhaps  unknown  to 
himself  ;  for  I  hâve  abundant  reason  to  convince  me, 
that  thou  wilt  never  condemn  any  man  without 
rendering  him  inexcuseable  in  his  own  eyes:  this 
is  enough  to  quiet  my  mind,  and  convince  me  that 
if  I  perish,  I  shall  owe  my  destruction  to  mysslf, 
by  resisting,  like  the  Jews,  that  holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  internai  grâce. 

O  Father  of  mercy,  I  will  no  longer  philosophize 
on  thy  grâce,  but  silently  abandon  myself  to  it  :  It 
does  ail  in  man,  it  is  by  it  that  1  act  and  that  I  for- 
bear,  that  I  sulfer,  that  I  believe,  that  I  hope  and 
that  I  love:  if  I  obey  ils  influences  it  avïU  be  ail 
in  me;  by  it  I  shall  cflcct  ail;  it  is  it  that  moves 
the  heart,  but  in  the  end  the  heart  must  be  moved, 
and  tiiou  dost  not  save  man  without  its  co-opera- 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  my  business  to  work  without 
delay,  thaï  I  may  not  check  that  grâce  which  ini- 
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pels  me  ;  ail  the  good  I  hâve  proceeds  from  it,  al  l 
the  evil  from  myself  ;  when  I  do  good,  it  is  it  that 
animâtes  me  :  when  I  do  evil,  it  is  because  I  resist 
it.  God  would  not  that  I  should  know  more  than 
this,  every  thing  else  would  only  serve  to  nourish 
in  me  a  vain  curiosity.  O  my  God,  grant  that  I 
may  always  be  in  the  number  of  those  babes  to 
whom  thou  revealest  thèse  mysteries,  that  are 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world. 

Now,  O  great  God,  I  no  longer  hesitate  at  this 
difficulty,  that  has  so  often  perplexed  my  mind  ; 
Whence  comes  it  that  God,  so  good,  has  created  so 
many  men  that  he  suffers  to  be  lost  ?  whence 
comes  it  that  his  own  Son  was  born  and  died,  yet 
that  his  birth  and  death  should  be  profitable  to  so 
few  ?  I  now  understand,  O  Almighty  Being,  that 
ail  thou  dost  costs  thee  nothing  ;  the  things  that 
we  wonder  at,  and  which  surprise  us  most,  are  as 
easy  and  familiar  to  thee,  as  those  things  we 
regard  with  less  astonishment  on  account  of  their 
being  common.  Thou  dost  not  need  to  proportion 
the  fruit  of  thy  labour  to  the  difficulty  of  thy  work  : 
for  no  work  costs  thee  either  effort  or  labour;  and 
the  only  fruit  thou  canst  reap  from  ail  thy  works, 
is  the  accomplishment  of  thy  good  pleasure.  Thou 
dost  not  want  any  thing,  and  there  is  nothing 
thou  canst  gain  ;  thou  art  possessed  of  ail  things 
in  thyself  ;  what  thou  dost  outwardly  is  neither 
necessary  for  thy  happiness  or  thy  glory  :  thy 
glory  therefore  would  not  be  less,  should  any  man 
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fail  to  receive  the  fruit  of  the  deatli  of  tlic  Savioui , 
Tlioii  miglitcst  liave  caused  him  to  be  boni  for  a 
single  being,  whom  thou  hadst  predestinated  ;  ooe 
alone  would  suffice,  if  thou  hadst  willed  but  oiie  ; 
for  thou  dost  ail  that  thou  dost,  not  through  any 
want  thou  hast  of  the  things,  or  for  their  merit 
with  respect  to  thee,  but  solely  to  accomplish  thy 
all-gracious  will,  which  has  no  otUer  rule  but 
itself,  and  thy  good  pleasure.  Moreover,  if  so 
many  men  perish,  though  washed  in  the  blood  of 
thy  Son,  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  because  thou  dost 
leave  them  in  the  use  of  their  liberty  ;  thou  dost 
fînd  thy  .glory  in  them  by  thy  justice,  as  thou 
dost  find  it  in  good  men  by  thy  mercy  ;  thou  dost 
punish  the  wicked  only  because  they  are  wicked, 
in  spite  of  thee,  tliough  they  had  wherewithal  to 
make  them  good  ;  and  thou  dost  crown  the  good, 
only  because  they  are  become  so  by  thy  grâce  ; 
thus  I  see  in  thee  ail  is  justice  and  goodness. 

I  bave  already  remarked,  O  Eternal  Wisdoni, 
why  so  many  outward  evils  arc  suflered  by  thee, 
thy  providence  draws  out  of  them  the  grcatest 
good.  Weak  and  ignorant  men  arc  oflended  at 
them  ;  they  lament  as  if  thy  cause  was  abandoned  ; 
few  fail  to  imagine  that  wickedness  triumphs  over 
thee  ;  they  are  tempted  to  think  that  thou  seest 
not  what  passes,  or  art  insensible  of  it.  But  let 
thèse  blind  and  impatient  men  wait  but  a  little, 
the  wickcd  that  triumph  now,  shall  not  do  so  long  ; 
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^^  for  tîiey  shall  soon  be  eut  down  like  the  grass; 
"  and  be  withered  even  as  the  green  herb:"*  deatb 
^vill  bring  back  ail  to  order.  Nothing  provokes 
thee  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  thine  enemies  ; 
thou  are  patient,  as  St.  Austin  says,  because  thou 
art  eternal  ;  thou  knowest  the  blow  is  coming  that 
will  dash  them  to  pièces  ;  thou  holdcst  thine  arm 
a  long  time  suspended,  because  thou  knowest  the 
weight  of  it,  and  that  thou  art  our  Father,  who  at 
the  last  strikes  not  but  with  regret  and  out  of 
necessity.  Let  impatient  men  then  be  oifended, 
but  as  for  me,  I  regard  âges  but  as  a  minute, 
because  I  know  âges  are  less  than  a  minute  before 
thee.  That  succession  of  time,  which  wc  call  the 
duration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  scène  that  disap- 
pears,  a  figure  that  passes  away  and  vaiiishes.  A 
little  while,  O  man,  who  as  yet  sees  nothing,  a 
little  while,  and  you  shall  see  what  God  is  prepar- 
ing  ;  you  shall  see  him  with  ail  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.  What  !  you  find  this  horrible  expectation 
too  far  off;  alas,  it  is  too  near  for  numbers  of 
unhappy  wretches;  then  the  good  and  the  evil 
shall  be  separated  for  ever,  and  that  shall  be,  as 
the  Scripture  says  "  the  time  for  every  purpose.""f 

In  the  mean  time,  ail  that  happens  to  us,  O  my 
God,  is  thy  doing,  and  for  this  purpose,  tliat  it 
may  turn  to  our  good.  We  shall  in  eternity,  by 
thy  light,  perceive,  that  that  which  we  now  désire 

*  Psalm  xxxvii,  2.     t  Eccles.  iii.  17. 
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would  prove  fatal  to  us,    and  that  wliich  we  wish 
to  avoid,  is  essential  to  our  happiness. 

O  deceitful  pleasures,  I  will  no  longer  call  you 
by  that  nanic,  since  you  hâve  only  served  to  make 
me  wretched.  O  blessed  cross,  ^vhich  God  lays 
on  me,  and  with  which  my  weak  nature  thinks 
itself  overburthened,  though  the  blinded  world 
regards  you  as  an  evil,  you  shall  no  more  be  such 
to  me  ;  may  1  rather  be  for  ever  dumb,  than  speak 
this  accursed  language  of  the  Avorld  ;  thon  art  my 
true  God,  it  is  thou  that  humblest  me,  that  de- 
tachest  me  from  the  world,  that  makest  me  feel 
my  misery,  and  the  vanity  of  ail  my  earthly  affec- 
tions. Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  of  truth,  who 
hast  fastened  me  to  the  cross  with  thy  Son,  to 
make  me,  like  hini,  the  everlasting  object  of  thy 
lovel 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  God  does  not  minutely 
observe  what  passes  among  men  ;  O  ye  blind  that 
say  this,  ye  know  not  what  God  is  :  as  ail  that  is, 
is  only  by  the  communication  of  his  infinity  ;  as 
ail  that  bas  understanding,  has  it  only  by  the 
émanation  of  his  soverign  reason,  so  ail  that  acts, 
acts  only  by  the  impression  of  his  suprême  activity: 
it  is  he  who  does  ail  in  ail;  it  is  he  that  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  is  the  respiration  of  our 
breasts,  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  the  light  of  our 
eyes,  the  understanding  of  our  minds,  and  the 
soûl  of  our  soûls;    ail  that  is  in  us,  lifo,  motion, 
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thought  or  will,  cornes  by  the  impression  of  that 
eternal  life,  power,  thought  and  will. 

How  then,  O  my  God,  canst  thou  be  ignorant 
of  any  thing  transacled  in  us,  which  is  only  done 
by  thee?  How  canst  thou  be  indiffèrent  to  the  evil, 
which  would  not  be  conimitted  but  by  our  inter- 
nally  resisting  thee  ;  or  to  the  good,  which  we  can 
only  do  so  far  as  it  shall  please  thee  to  do  it  in 
us  ?  This  attention  costs  thee  nothing  ;  if  thou 
couldst  cease  to  hâve  it,  ail  would  perish  :  there 
could  no  longer  be  a  créature  that  could  either 
think,  or  will,  or  subsist.  O  how  little  do  men 
know  their  own  weakness  and  nothingness,  or  thy 
power  and  boundless  activity,  when  they  imagine 
that  thou  couldst  be  fatigued,  by  being  attentive 
and  active  in  so  many  différent  places.  Wherever 
fire  is,  there  it  burns  :  we  must  extinguish  it  that  it 
may  cease  to  burn,  so  active  and  devouring  is  it  in 
its  nature  ;  thus  in  God  ail  is  action,  life  and  mo- 
tion ;  he  is,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  a  consuming 
fire,"*  wherever  he  is,  he  does  ail  ;  and  as  he  is 
every  where,  he  does  ail  things  in  ail  places.  He 
makes,  as  we  bave  seen,  a  perpétuai  and  con- 
stantly  renewed  création  of  bodies,  and  he  is  no 
less  every  moment  a  Creator  of  free  and  intelligent 
créatures:  he  gîVes  them  a  reason,  a  will,  and,  in 
<lifferent  degrees,  a  good  will,  conformable  to  his 


*  Heb.  xii.  29. 
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own,    for  as  St.  Paul  says,    *'  lie  worketh  in  us 
botli  to  will  and  to  do."  * 

This  is  tlîèn  what  tliou  art,  O  my  God,  or  at 
least  what  tliou  doest  in  thy  works  :  for  no  nian 
can  approach  that  source  of  glory  wliich  dazzles 
our  eyes,  to  conipreliend  ail  that  tliou  art  in  thy- 
self.  But  tliou  dost  enable  me  to  see  and  know 
clearly  that  tliou  art  in  ail,  and  that  thou  makest 
use  even  of  the  evils  and  imperfections  of  thy 
créatures,  to  bring  about  the  good  tliings  thou  hast 
resolved  on.  In  the  character  of  the  vexatious 
and  impertinent,  thou  dost  torment  the  faithful 
soûl  that  is  jealous  of  liberty  in  its  occupations, 
and  consequently  stands  in  need  of  being  discom- 
posed,  that  it  may  die  to  the  pleasure  of  freedom 
and  régula rity  in  ail  its  good  Avorks.  It  is  thou, 
my  God,  who  makest  use  of  slanderous  tongues, 
to  tcar  the  réputation  of  the  innocent,  who  bave 
occasion  to  add  to  tlieir  innocence,  the  sacrifice  of 
tlicir  réputation,  whicli  was  too  dear  to  them.  It 
is  thou  that,  by  the  ill  offices  and  malicious  sub- 
tilties  of  envions  persons,  dost  overthrow  the  pros- 
perity  of  such  of  thy  servants,  as  still  rcmain  too 
much  attached  to  that  vain  prosperity.  It  is  thou 
that  casteth  into  the  <rrave,  thoso  to  wliom  life  is  a 
continuai  danger,  and  death  a  grâce  wliich  places 
them  in  security.  It  is  thou  that  dost  make  the 
death  of  thèse  persons  a  very  bitter  remedy  indeed, 

*  Pliil.  ii.  13. 
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but  a  very  salutary  oiie,  to  tliose  who  were  attached 
to  them,  by  a  too  lively  and  tender  friendship  : 
thus  the  same  stroke  that  takes  one  to  save  him, 
détaches  the  other  and  prépares  hini  for  death,  by 
depriving  him  of  those  who  were  too  dear  to  hhn. 
After  this  nianner,  O  my  God,  thou  dost  merci- 
fuUy  shed  bitterness  on  ail  that  is  not  of  thee,  that 
our  hearts,  whieh  are  formed  to  love  thee,  and  to 
live  in  thy  love,  may  be  constrained  to  return  to 
thee,  perceiving  that  ail  other  support  will  cer- 
tainly  fail  us. 

My  God,  thou  art  ail  love,  and  consequently  ail 
jealousy  :  O  jealous  God,  for  so  thou  dost  call 
thyself,  a  divided  heart  provokes  thee,  but  a 
strayed  heart  excites  thy  compassion.  Thou  art 
infinité  in  ail,  in  love,  as  in  wisdom  and  power. 
When  thou  dost  love,  it  is  as  God  :  to  save  what 
is  dear  to  thee,  thou  dost  shake  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  :  thou  art  become  a  man,  nay  an  infant, 
the  lowest  of,  meu  loaded  with  reproaches,  suflcr- 
ings,  the  iufamy,  death,  and  pain  of  the  cross  : 
ail  this  is  not  too  much  for  infinité  love.  A  finite 
love  and  limited  wisdom,  cannot  comprehend  it, 
but  how  can  the  linite  comprehend  the  infinité? 
it  lias  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  an  heart  capable  of 
feeling  it  ;  the  vile  imprisoned  heart  of  man,  aud 
his  presumptuous  wisdom  are  offended  at  it  ;  they 
know  not  God  in  thèse  excesses  of  his  wisdom  ; 
as  for,  me  I  adore  him  in  the  character  of  infinité  : 
it  is  that  love  which  is  the  cause  of  ail,  even  of 
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the  evils  that  we  suffer,     since  by  the  evil  lie  pré- 
pares us  for  the  réception  of  the  truest  good. 

But  wheii  shall  we  return  love  for  love?  wheii 
shall  we  truly  scek  him,  who  seeks  us,  and  carries 
us  in  his  arms  ?  In  liis  tender  and  paternal  bosom 
we  forget  him  ;  it  is  the  sweetuess  of  his  gifts  that 
prevents  our  rellecting  upon  the  giver  ;  those 
favours  which  he  is  every  moment  bestowing  on  us, 
instead  of  melting  us  into  love,  only  serve  to 
direct  our  attention  from  its  proper  object.  He  is 
the  source  of  ail  pleasures;  we  his  créatures  are 
but  the  great  cliannels  of  his  mercy,  and  the  chan- 
nels  makc  us  regard  the  source  as  nothing.  This 
immense  love  pursues  us  every  where,  and  we  con- 
stantly  fly  from  it.  It  is  every  where,  and  yet  we  see 
it  no  where.  We  think  ourselves  alone,  when  we 
hâve  noly  it  with  us  ;  it  does  ail  and  yet  we  account 
it  as  nothing  ;  we  esteem  our  alfairs  desperate, 
when  we  hâve  no  resource  but  in  its  providence, 
as  if  omnipotent  love  could  do  nothing.  O  mons- 
trous  error,  which  occasions  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  man!  ï  can  add  no  more  on  this  subject, 
this  absurdity  of  the  créature  is  so  provoking. 

Nevertheless,  O  Fountain  of  Love,  tliou  sulferest 
it,  and  seemest,  by  thy  excessive  patience,  to  flat- 
ter our  iniiratitude  ;  even  those  who  désire  to  love 
thee,  do  so  only  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
comfort  and  security.  Where  sliall  we  iînd  those 
that  love  but  thee  alone  ?  where  are  they  that 
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love  thee,  because  tîiey  uere  crcated  for  that  sin- 
gle purpose  ?  Where  are  they  ?  I  see  tliem  not. 
Are  there  any  such  on  earth  ?  if  not,  let  there  be 
such.  To  Avhat  purpose  serves  the  whole  world, 
if  thou  art  not  beloved,  and  if  mankind  do  not 
love'thee,  so  as  to  love  themselves  in  thee  ?  This 
was  thy  Avill,  in  causinoj  thatto  proceed  from  thee, 
which  was  not  thyself;  thy  will  was  to  create 
beings,  who  receiving  ail  froni  thee,  should  with- 
out  reserve  return  ail  to  thee  again. 

O  my  God,  O  Fountain  of  Love,  love  thyself  in 
me  :  then  shalt  thou  be  loved  as  thou  art  lovely. 
I  would  not  willingly  exist,  but  to  consume  myself 
before  thee,  as  a  lamp  incessantly  burns  before 
thine  altars.  I  am  not  for  myself,  there  is  no 
other  being  but  thou  alone  who  is  for  itself; 
nothing  for  me,  ail  is  for  thee,  nor  is  it  too  much. 
T  am  even  jealous  of  myself,  for  thy  sake,  against 
myself.  May  I  rather  perish  than  sulfer  that  the 
love  which  should  stretch  forth  after  thee,  should 
ever  recoil  upon  myself.  Love,  O  immense  love, 
love  in  thy  weak  créature,  thy  sovereign  beauty. 
O  infinité  love  and  goodncss,  bu  m,  consume, 
transform,  annihilate  my  heart,  make  me  a  per- 
fect  burnt  offering. 
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CHAP.    111. 

On  the  pure  love  of  God. 

The  "Lord  liath  made  ail  things  for  IiinisellV* 
saith  the  IScripture  :  He  owes  to  himself  ail  things 
he  has  made,  and  caii  ncver  at  any  time  relinquish 
any  of  liis  rights  in  tliem.  The  rational  and  free 
créature  is  not  less  his,  than  the  créature  without 
reason  and  will.  He  essentially  and  wholly  recalls 
to  himself  alone,  ail  that  is  in  the  irrational  créa- 
ture, and  wills  that  the  rational  créature,  should 
likewise  restore  itself  whole,  and  without  reserve 
to  him  alone.  It  is  true  he  wills  our  happiness, 
but  our  happiness  is  not  the  principal  end  of  his 
design,  nor  an  end  proportioned  to  that  of  hls 
glor^^  It  is  cven  for  his  glory  that  he  wills  our 
happiness:  our  happiness  is  but  a  subordinate  end, 
which  he  has  made  relative  to  the  last  and  essen- 
tial  end,  which  is  his  glory.  He  is  in  himself  the 
one  and  essential  end  of  ail  things. 

To  enter  into  this  essential  end  of  our  création, 
it  is  nccessary  to  prefer  God  to  ourselves,  and  no 
furthcr  to  désire  our  own  happiness,  but  in  order 
to  his  glory;  otherwise  we  shall  destroy  his  ar- 
rangement of  things,  It  is  not  our  own  interest  in 
our  happiness,  which  ought  to  make  us  désire  his 
glory;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  désire  of  his  glory; 

*  Prov.  xvi.  4. 
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thàt  should  make  us  désire  our  own  happiness,  as 
a  thing  which  it  lias  pleased  him  to  make,  con- 
ducive  to  Lis  glory.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  good 
people,  >\ho  are  not  capable  of  this  so  absolute 
préférence  of  God  to  themselves;  but  the  implied 
préférence  is  at  least  necessary;  whilst  the  abso- 
lute préférence,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  is  only 
suitable  to  those  to  whom  God  gives  light  and 
strength,  so  to  prefer  him  to  themselves,  that  they 
no  further  désire  their  own  happiness,  but  for  his 
glory. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  unwilling  to  under- 
stand  this  truth,  and  that  it  is  so  disagrecable  to 
them,  is  that  they  love  themselves,  and  wish  to 
love  themselves  only  from  self-interest.  They  con- 
ceive  generally  and  superficially,  that  they  ought 
to  love  God  more  than  ail  his  créatures  ;  but  they 
do  not  understand,  what  it  is  to  love  God  more 
than  themselves,  and  themselves  only  for  his  sake. 
They  make  use  of  thèse  lofty  expressions  without 
trouble,  because  they  do  it  without  entering  into 
ail  the  force  of  them  ;  but  they  tremble  as  soon  aâ 
it  is  explained  to  them,  that  we  must  prefer  God 
and  his  glory,  to  ourselves  and  our  happiness,  in 
such  a  nianner,  that  we  should  love  his  glory  more 
than  our  own  happiness,  and  that  we  should  feel 
the  necessity  of  making  one  conducive  to  the 
other,  as  the  subordinate  to  the  principal  end. 

It  would  seem  astonishing,  that  men  should  find 
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so  much  difficulty  in  understanding  a  rule  so  plain, 
so  just,  so  esseiitial  to  a  créature  ;  but  that  man 
as  soon  as  lie  is  "  entangled  in  liiniself,"  as  St. 
Austin  says,  sees  nothiug  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  self-love,  in  whicli  lie  encloses  liiniself: 
he  every  moment  loses  sight  of  Lis  being  a  créa- 
ture, that  he  owes  himself  nothing,  since  he  liini- 
self is  not  liis  own  ;  but  that  he  owes  himself  with- 
out  reserve,  to  the  good  pleasure  of  him,  by  wliom 
alone  he  is.  Tell  him  tliis  grievous  truth,  and  he 
dare  not  deny  it  ;  but  it  passes  unobserved,  and 
he  is  always  insensibly  returning  to  account  with 
God,  so  as  to  find  in  him  his  interest. 

It  is  alleged,  that  God  bas  given  us  a  natural 
inclination  for  happiness,  wliich  is  himself.  In 
this  he  miglit  hâve  desired  to  facilitate  our  union 
Avith  him,  and  to  hâve  implanted  in  us  a  propeii- 
sity  for  our  happiness,  as  lie  lias  for  our  food  :  but 
^ve  should  carefully  distinguish  the  delight  he  bas 
implanted  in  us,  at  the  sight  of  himself,  which  is 
our  happiness,  froni  the  strong  bias,  "which  the  fall 
of  the  first  man  has  sown  in  our  own  hearts,  to 
make  us  our  own  centre,  and  to  iiiake  the  love  of 
God  dépend  on  the  happiness  we  seek  in  that 
love.  Besides  the  mattor  in  question  is  not  relative 
to  any  natural,  necessary  and  unprcmeditated  in- 
clination. We  need  not  fear  falling  into  illusion,  by 
a  natural  and  unj)remeditated  inclination  for  hap- 
piness. Thèse  involuntary  desires,  which  are  less 
desires  than  necessary  inclinations,  are  as  natural 
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to  man  as  weight  to  a  stone.  I  only  speak  of 
OUI*  voluntary  and  premeditated  acts,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  do.  With  regard  to  those  volun- 
tary  acts,  the  motive  of  our  owii  happiness  is  not 
prohibited  :  God  is  well  pleased  that  ^\G  should 
find  our  own  interest  in  our  union  with  liim  :  but 
this  should  be  the  least  motive,  and  the  least  de- 
sired  by  us:  we  ought  to  désire  the  glory  of  God 
more  than  our  own  happiness:  we  ought  not  to 
désire  that  happiness,  but  to  make  it  conducive  to 
his  glory,  with  such  a  distinction  as  there  is  be- 
tween  what  we  wish  for  in  a  lesser,  and  what  we 
wish  for  in  a  higher  degree.  Our  interest  ought  to 
affect  us  incomparably  less  than  his  glory.  This  is 
what  man,  attached  to  himself,  since  his  fall,  fînds 
so  difficult  to  comprchend.  This  is  a  truth  in  the 
very  essence  of  man,  which  ought  to  subdue  ail 
hearts,  but  which  nevertheless  offends  them  when 
they  dive  into  it.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  God 
and  ourselves.  Did  we  make  ourselves?  do  we 
belono^  to  God  or  to  ourselves?  has  lie  made  us  for 
our  own  sakes,  or  for  his?  to  whom  are  we  indebt- 
ed  for  ail  we  hâve?  is  it  for  our  happiness,  or  his 
glory,  that  he  has  created  us?  if  for  his  glory,  we 
ought  then  to  conform  to  the  essential  end  of  our 
création;  we  should  désire  his  glory  more  than  our 
own  happiness,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  our  hap- 
piness may  be  conducive  to  his  glory. 

I  do   not,    therefore,    speak  of  a   natural  and 
spontaneous  inclination  of  man  towards  béatitude. 

M 
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How  many  natuial  propensities,  and  inclinations 
are  there  in  men,  wliich  tliey  are  never  able  either 
to  destroy  or  diminisb,  but  wbicb  they  do  not  al- 
wa^s  follow?  Tbus  the  inclination  tbat  we  bave 
to  préserve  our  being,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and 
most  natural:  that  wbicb  impels  us  to  searcb  after 
happiness,  is  not  more  invincible  tban  tbat  wbicb 
actuates  us  to  self-preservation:  a  state  of  béati- 
tude is  only  tbe  best  kind  of  existence,  as  says  St. 
Auo^ustine.  Tbe  inclination  tberefore  tbat  we 
bave  to  be  bappy,  is  no  more  tban  tbe  continua- 
tion of  tbat  wbicb  impels  us  to  préserve  our  life 
and  being.  It  may  notwithstanding  bappen,  tbat 
tbis  propensity  will  be  resisted  in  acts  of  délibéra- 
tion. How  many  Greeks  and  Romans  bave  truly 
devoted  tbemsclves  to  certain  deatb  :  bow  many 
do  we  see  wbo  bave  died  by  tbeir  own  bands,  in 
spite  of  tbis  violent  inclination,  so  firmly  rooted  in 
our  nature. 

Again,  I  hère  speak  of  our  free  actions,  per- 
formed   for  tbe  love  of  God,    and  tbe  motives  for 

C  bappiness,  wbicb  may  urgc  us  to  them.  We  bave 
alrcady  seen,  that  tbe  motive  of  our  particular 
interest  in  tbe  béatitude,  is  only  allowable  wbilst 
it  is  a  subordinate  désire,    relative  to  tbe   «reat 

^^  and  governing  motive,  wbicb  is  the  glory  of  God. 
Let  us  only  compare  two  différent  ways  of  tbus 
prefcring  God  to  ourselves.  The  first  is  of  loving 
him  altogether,  both  as  perfect  in  bimself,  and  as 
a  source  of  blessings  to  us  ;   so  that  the  motive  of 
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our  happiiiess,  though  less  strong,  may  notwith- 
standing  support  the  love  we  liave  for  the  divine 
perfection  ;  and  that  we  should  love  him  in  some 
degree  less,  if  lie  was  not  a  source  of  blessings  to 
us.  The  second  is,  of  our  loving  God,  wlioni  we 
know  to  be  pouring  his  blessings  on  us,  and  froni 
whom  we  wish  to  receive  our  happiness,  because 
he  has  promised  it  ;  but  not  of  loving  him  througli 
a  self-interested  motive  for  that  happiness  we  ex- 
pect  from  him,  but  solely  for  himself,  because  of 
his  perfection;  so  that  we  should  love  him  as 
much,  even  if  lie  was  never  to  be  a  blessing  to  us, 
which  is  supposing  an  impossibility.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  latter  of  thèse  two  kinds  of  loves,  which 
is  the  disinterested  love,  more  perfectly  accom- 
plishes  the  whole  and  sole  end  of  the  créature, 
that  it  leaves  it  nothing,  it  gives  ail  to  God  alone, 
and  consequently  is  more  perfect  than  that  love 
of  God  which  is  blended  with  our  own  interest. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  man  whose  love 
is  disinterested,  does  not  love  the  reward;  he  loves 
it  so  far  as  it  is  God  himself,  and  not  as  it  is  his 
own  interest;  he  wishes  for  it,  because  God  desires 
that  he  should  wish  for  it:  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  his  oAvn  interest  that  lie  regards  in  it:  he 
loves  himself  only  for  the  love  of  God,  as  a  stran- 
ger,  and  that  he  may  love  what  God  has  made. 

It  is  évident  that  God,  infinitely  perfect  in  him- 
self, is  insufficient  to  support  the  love  of  the  one. 
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who  requires  to  be  animated  by  tlie  selfish  motive 
of  the  happiness  he  finds  in  God.  The  otiier  bas 
no  occasion  for  this  motive  ;  to  love  wbat  is  in 
itself  perfect^  he  need  only  know  the  perfection  of 
the  object.  The  man  who  stands  in  need  of  the 
motive  of  bis  own  happiness,  is  enamoured  with 
this  motive,  because  he  is  sensible  bis  love  would 
be  less  strong  if  deprived  of  that  support.  A 
lame  man  who  cannot  walk  without  a  crutch,  will 
not  consent  that  it  it  should  be  taken  from  him  ,• 
be  is  sensible  of  bis  weakness,  he  is  afraid  of  fall- 
ing,  and  he  is  in  the  right  of  it  :  but  lie  ought  not 
to  be  ofîended  at  seeing  a  man  sound  and  vigorous, 
who  does  not  want  the  same  support.  The  sound 
man  walks  better  without  the  crutch,  but  he  ought 
not  to  despise  him  who  cannot  move  without  it. 
Let  the  man,  who  to  love  God,  is  obliged  to  add 
the  considération  of  bis  own  happiness  to  that  of 
the  suprême  perfection,  bumbly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  in  the  treasures  of  grâce  a  perfection  su- 
perior  to  bis  own  ;  and  let  him  glorify  God  for  the 
gifts  he  finds  in  others,  without  being  cnvious  of 
them.  At  the  same  timc,  let  him  who  is  drawn 
to  love  indepeudcnt  of  intcrest,  follow  that  attrac- 
tion ;  but  let  him  neither  judge  himself  or  others  ; 
let  him  attribute  nothing  to  himself;  let  him  be 
ready  to  belicve  lie  is  not  in  the  sUite  he  appears 
to  be  in  ;  let  him  be  docile,  yielding,  dubious  of 
himself,  and  edified  by  every  degree  of  virtue  he 
sees  in  bis  neigbbour,  who  still  bas  occasion  to 
bave  bis  love  supportcd  by  self-intercst. 
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But  without  doubt,  pure  and  disinterested  love 
is  manifestly  more  perfect,  than  that  which  re- 
quires  to  be  supported  by  the  considération  of  our 
own  interests. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  this  pure  love  is  unat- 
tainable  and  cbimerical,  that  it  is  a  vain  refine- 
ment,  which  may  become  the  source  of  delusion, 
let  him  but  hear  me  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is 
impossible  to  God  :  he  calls  himself  a  jealous 
God  he  only  detains  us  in  the  pilgrimage  of  this 
life,  to  conduct  us  to  perfection.  To  call  this 
degree  of  love  a  chimerical  and  dangerous  re- 
fînement,  is  rashly  to  charge  with  delusion,  the 
greatest  saints  of  ail  âges,  who  bave  admitted 
this  kind  of  love,  and  made  the  highest  degree 
of  the  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  it. 

But  if  my  reader  still  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  purity  of  this  love,  I  conjure  him  to  answer 
me  precisely  the  questions  I  am  going  to  put  to 
him.  Is  not  eternal  life  a  pure  grâce,  and  the 
completion  of  ail  grâces  ?  Is  it  not  our  faith,  that 
the  kingdom  of  lieaven  is  only  due  to  us  upon  the 
promise  which  is  perfectly  free,  and  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  that  which  is  equally  free,  the  merits 
of  Jésus  Christ  ?  The  favour  is  not  less  of  pure 
grâce,  than  the  promise  on  which  it  is  founded  : 
his  is  that  we  constantly  profess  to  our  strayed 
brethern,  when  we  justify  ourselves  to  them,  with 
regard  to  to  the  word  merit,  made  use  of  by  the 
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churcb,  by  d  eclaringthat  ail  our  merits  are  not 
strictly  founded  on  right,  but  solely  on  a  promise 
luade  tbrougb  pure  niercy.  Thus  eternal  life,  wliicli 
is  tbe  end  of  God's  decree,  is  tbe  free  gift  of  God, 
and  it  is  ^vitb  respect  to  tliis,  that  ail  otber  grâces 
are  bestoAved.  This  grâce,  wbich  includes  ail 
otbers^  is  not  founded  on  any  title  but  tbe  free 
promise,  joined  with  tbe  application,  also  free, 
of  tbe  merits  of  Jésus  Cbrist.  Tbe  promise  itself 
wliicb  is  tbe  foundation  of  ail,  is  not  supported 
but  on  tbe  pure  mercy  of  God,  bis  good  pleasurc, 
and  tbe  good  purpose  of  bis  >vill.  Tbusin  tbis 
order,  ail  is  reduced  to  the  free  and  gratuitous 
Avill  of  tbe  Almigbty. 

Tliese  undoubted  principles  being  laid  down, 
I  will  suppose  that  God  was  to  annihilate  my  soûl 
tbe  moment  it  leaves  my  body.  Tbis  supposition 
is  only  impossible,  because  of  tbe  promise  purely 
gratuitous.  God  tben  migbt  bave  excepted  my 
îioul  in  particular  ont  of  bis  gênerai  promise,  fioely 
made  to  otbers.  Wbo  dare  deny  tbat  lie  may,  ac- 
cording  to  my  supposition,  annibilate  my  soûl? 
Tbe  créature  wbo  owes  not  bis  existence  to  bim- 
self,  is  only  so  mucb  as  tbe  absolute  will  of  bis 
Creator  makes  bim  to  be:  tbat  be  may  not  fall  into 
bis  original  notbingness,  tbe  Creator  must  inces- 
santly  renew  tbe  faveur  of  bis  création,  by  pre- 
serving  bim  tbrougb  the  sanie  power  tbat  creatod 
him.  l  suppose  then  a  tbing  very  possible,  since 
I  only  suppose  a  simple  exception  to  a  rule  purely 
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gratuitous  and  absolute.  I  suppose  that  God,  who 
makes  ail  other  soûls  immortal,  will  finish  the  du- 
ration  of  mine  at  the  moment  of  my  deatli;  I  sup- 
pose likewise,  that  he  lias  revealed  to  me  his 
design,     Nobody  dare  say  that  he  cannot  do  so. 

Thèse  very  possible  suppositions  being  granted, 
there  is  no  longer  promise,  nor  reward,  nor  happi- 
ness,  nor  hope  of  a  future  life  for  me.  1  can  no 
longer  hope  either  to  possess  God,  or  see  his  face, 
or  love  him  eternally,  or  to  be  beloved  by  him, 
beyond  this  life.  I  suppose  l  am  just  dying:  l 
hâve  but  one  moment  to  live,  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  a  total  and  everlasting  annihilation:  how 
shall  T  employ  that  moment?  I  conjure  my  reader 
to  answer  me  with  the  greatest  précision.  In  that 
last  moment,  shall  I  cease  to  love  God,  because  he 
he  is  no  longer  to  me  a  source  of  bïessings?  shall  1 
abandon  the  essential  end  of  my  création?  God 
in  excluding  me  from  an  Iiappy  eternity,  which  he 
did  not  ovve  me  :  has  he  given  up  wliat  was  essen- 
tially  owing  to  him  ?  has  his  work  ceased  to  be 
made  for  his  pure  glory  ?  has  he  lost  the  rights  of 
a  Creator  over  me  ?  has  he,  witli  regard  to  me, 
dispensed  with  the  duties  of  the  créature,  who 
essentially  owes  ail  that  he  is,  to  him  by  whom  he 
is?  Is  it  not  évident  by  this  possible  supposition, 
that  I  ought  to  love  God  solely  for  himself,  wilhout 
expecting  any  reward  for  my  love,  and  though  cer- 
tain of  being  excluded  for  ever  from  ail  happiness  ; 
so  that  this  last  moment  of  my  life,  which  will  be 
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followed  by  an  everlasting  annihilation,  oug^t  to 
be  indispensibly  finished  by  an  act  of  love,  purely 
and  l'ully  disinterested  ?  But  if  lie,  on  whom  God 
bestows  nothing  for  eternity,  owes  so  muchto  God, 
how  much  does  lie  owe  him,  to  whom  lie  gives 
himself  wholly,  and  for  ever  ?  Just  now  I  ani  go- 
ing  to  be  annihilated  ;  I  shall  never  see  God  ;  he 
refuses  me  his  kingdom,  which  he  gives  to  others  ; 
he  will  neither  love  me,  nor  be  beloved  by  me  in 
eternity  ;  I  am  notwithstanding,  obliged  in  my 
dying  moments  to  love  him,  nith  ail  my  heart  and 
ail  my  strength  ;  and  if  I  refuse  to  do  so,  am  a 
monster  in  the  création.  And  will  you,  my  reader, 
for  whom  God  prépares,  without  any  désert  of 
yours,  the  eternal  possession  of  himself — will  you 
reject  as  a  chimerical  refinement,  this  love,  of 
which  even  ï  ought  to  give  you  the  example  ?  will 
you  love  God  less  than  me,  because  he  loves  you 
more  ?  shall  the  reward  only  serve  to  make  you 
interested  in  your  love  ?  if  God's  love  to  you  was 
less  than  it  is,  you  ought  to  love  him  without  any 
considération  of  the  reward.  Is  this  then  the  fruit 
of  the  promises,  and  the  blood  of  Jésus  Christ,  to 
remove  men  further  from  a  gênerons  and  disin- 
terested love  of  God  ?  Because  he  offers  you  the 
completion  of  ail  happiness  in  himself,  will  you 
only  love  him  in  such  a  <logrce,  as  you  are  anima- 
ted  by  the  motive  of  that  infinité  reward?  Because 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  olfered  to  you,  from 
which    I  am  excludcd,  is  that  a  good  reason   for 
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your  not  loving  God,  without  tlie  motive  of  your 
owii  glory  and  felicity  ? 

Do  not  say  that  tliis  liappiness  is  God  hiniself. 
God  could,  if  he  so  pleascd,  be  no  more  a  source  of 
blessings  tq  you,  than  he  is  to  me.  ï  must  love 
him,  though  he  is  not  so  to  me  ;  why  then  should 
not  you  résolve  to  love  him,  without  being  sup- 
ported  by  the  motive  of  his  being  a  source  of 
blessings  to  you  ?  why  do  you  tremble  at  the  very 
mention  of  a  love  not  supported  by  interest  ?  if 
eternal  happiness  was  justly  due  to  us,  and  that 
God  in  creating  men  was  obliged,  as  a  debt,  to 
pay  them  eternal  life,  my  supposition  might  be 
denied  :  but  this  cannot  be  said  without  manifest 
impiety.  The  greatest  of  ail  grâces,  which  is  eter- 
nal life,  would  be  no  longer  a  grâce  ;  the  reward 
would  be  our  due,  independent  of  the  promise  : 
God  would  owe  eternal  existence  and  happiness 
to  his  créature  ;  he  could  no  more  destroy  it,  it 
would  become  a  necessary  being  ;  but  this  doctrine 
is  monstrous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  my  supposition 
évinces  the  rights  of  God,  and  shews  by  possible 
cases,  where  disinterested  love  would  be  necessary. 
If  thèse  cases  are  inconsistent  with  the  order  esta- 
blished  by  the  free  promise,  it  is  because  God  does 
not  judge  us  fit  for  thèse  great  trials,  and  is  content 
with  an  implicit  préférence  of  him  and  his  glory, 
to  ourselves  and  our  own  glory,  which  is  as  the 
seed  of  pure  love,  in  the  hearts  of  ail  the  faithful. 
To  conclude,  my  supposition,  in  which  1  compare 
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a  man  on  the  point  of  annihilation,  vvith  him  who 
Las  received  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  makes  it 
very  apparent  how  much  superior  a  disinterested 
love  is  to  that  which  is  united  with  interest. 

Evidences  from  the  Heathens. 

But  until  Christiansare  capable  of  truly  compre- 
hendingthe  infinité  rights  of  God  over  his  créatures, 
I  would  endeavour  at  least  to  make  them  enter  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  there  consider  the  idea 
they  hâve  of  what  they  call,  among  themselves, 
friendship. 

Each  nian,  in  the  socicty  of  his  friends,  would 
be  loved  without  the  motive  of  self-interest,  and 
solely  for  himself.  Alas,  if  man,  unworthy  of  ail 
love,  cannot  bear  to  be  loved  tlirough  interest, 
how  dare  we  believe  that  God  will  not  hâve  the 
same  delicacy  ?  We  are  immensely  subtlc  to  dis- 
cover  even  the  most  latent  motives  of  interest, 
decency,  pleasure,  or  honour,  which  attach  our 
friends  to  us  ;  we  despond  when  their  love  is  only 
founded  on  gratitude,  and  much  more  when  it  is 
the  elfect  of  other  more  disgusting  motives  :  we 
wish  to  be  loved  through  pure  inclination,  csteeni 
and  admiration.  Friendship  is  so  jealous  and  dé- 
licate, that  the  smallest  mixture  of  any  thing  else 
hurts  it  ;  it  cannot  bear  in  the  friend  any  thing, 
but  the  unmingled  unrescrved  gift  of  the  whole 
lieart.     Hc  mIio  loves  would,  in  the  transport  of 
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his  passion,  be  loved  solely  for  his  own  sake, 
woiild  be  preferred  above  ail  tliings,  and  alone, 
tliat  the  whole  world  niay  be  sacrificed  to  liim, 
that  we  sliould  forget  ourselves,  and  count  our- 
.selves  as  nothing,  that  vve  niay  be  entirely  at  his 
disposai  :  such  is  the  frantie  jealousy  and  extrava- 
gant injustice  of  passionate  lovers;  this  jealousy  is 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  self-love. 

We  need  only  examine  ourselves,  to  find  in  us 
this  fund  of  idolatry  ;  and  whoever  does  not  dis- 
cover  it,  does  not  suffîciently  know  himself.  That 
which  in  us,  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  odious 
injustice,  is  in  God  the  most  perfect  righteousness. 
Nothing  is  so  common  and  so  shameful  among 
men  as  being  jealous  :  but  God,  wlio  cannot  give 
up  his  glory  to  another,  calls  himself  a  jealous 
God,  and  his  jealousy  is  essential  to  his  perfection. 
Examine  then,  thou  that  readesttliis,  the  corruption 
of  thine  heart,  and  let  thy  jealousy  with  regard  to 
friendship  serve  to  shew  thee  the  infinité  delicacy 
of  divine  love.  When  you  find  in  your  heart  this 
delicacy,  with  regard  to  the  friendship  you  require 
from  your  friends,  you  never  consider  it  as  a  chi- 
merical  refinement  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  would 
be  offended  at  the  grossness  of  such  friends  as 
had  no  idea  of  this  delicacy  in  friendship.  It  is 
God  alone  you  would  debar  of  it  :  you  are  unwill- 
ing  that  he  should  require  to  be  loved  in  the  man- 
ner  you  claim  the  love  of  your  friends:  you  cannot 
believe  that  his  grâce  can  procure  for  him  in  this 
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life,  siich  worshippers  as  love  him,  in  the  manner 
you  are  iiot  ashaiiied  to  désire  yourself  to  be  beloved. 
O  judge  yourself,  and  at  last  give  glory  to  God. 

I  grant  that  profane  men,  wlio  hâve  tins  idea  of 
pure  friendship,  do  not  follow  it  ;  and  that  ail  their 
friendship  is  without  grâce,  it  is  but  a  self-love 
subtilely  disguised  :  but  still  they  bave  this  idea  of 
pure  friendship.  Shall  they  tlien  retain  the  idea, 
when  the  object  is  only  a  vile  and  corruptible 
créature,  and  shall  we  alone  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge  it,  when  the  object  of  our  love  is  God  ? 

The  very  healhens  had  this  pure  idea  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  we  need  only  read  their  writings,  and 
wonder  that  Christians  will  not  allow  us  to  love 
God  b}^  his  grâce,  as  the  heathens  thought  they 
were  obliged  to  love  one  another,  to  nierit  the 
name  of  friends. 

Lct  us  hear  Ciccro.*  "  To  be  impatient,"  says 
he,  "  on  account  of  what  >ve  suiî'er  in  friendship, 
"  is  loving  ourselves  aiul  not  our  friends."  Ile 
afterwards  adds,  "  that  friendship  can  only  subsist 
"  between  good  nien,"  that  is  to  say,  between 
those  who,  strictly  adhering  to  its  principles, 
always  prefer  what  is  just  to  Avhat  the  vulgar  call 
profit:  "  otherwise,"  says  he,  "  interest  being  the 
"  rule  and  motive  of  friendship,  the  less  virtuous, 

i*'''  i  *  De  Amie. 
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"  who  hâve  more  wants  and  cravings  than  others, 
*■'  would  be  tlie  fittest  to  unité  in  friendsliip,  be- 
"  cause  they  are  more  eao;er  in  loving  what  is  for 
"  their  interesf.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion," 
adds  Cicero,  "  that  vve  sliould  seek  friendship, 
"  not  for  the  hope  of  any  profit  or  advantage  to  be 
"^  derived  from  it,  but  because  the  profit  and  ad- 
"  vantâmes  is  in  itself.  Self-interested  men  are 
"  deprived  of  this  excellent  and  most  natural  friend- 
"  ship,  which  is  to  be  sought  by  and  for  itself 
"  alone:  they  let  not  their  own  expérience  and 
"  examples  instruct  them  to  how  great  an  height 
"  the  power  of  friendship  may  be  carried.  Every 
"  one  loves  himself,  not  to  be  recompensed  for 
"  his  love,  but  because  every  one  in  himself  is 
"  dear  to  himself. — If  this  rule  is  not  extended  to 
"  friendship,  one  can  never  find  a  true  friend  ;  for 
"  he  only  is  one's  true  friend,  who  is  a  second-self. 
"  — But  most  men  unjustly,  not  to  say  impudently, 
''  claim  such  a  friend  as  they  would  not  be  them- 
"  selves,  and  require  from  him  what  they  uould 
''  not  give." 

Cicero  could  not  carry  the  disinterestedness  of 
friendship  to  a  greater  height,  than  by  requiring 
that  our  friend  should  be  dear  to  us  of  himself, 
without  any  motive,  as  we  are  dear  to  ourselves 
without  any  hopes  which  excite  us  io  that  love. 
Self-love  is  without  doubt,  in  this  sensé,  the  perfect 
model  of  disinterested  friendship.  Horace,  though 
an  epicurean,    lias  argued  upon  this  principle,  for 
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the  union  of  friends  among  themsolves  ;  when 
speaking  of  the  philosopliical  conversations  he 
liad  in  the  country,  he  says/^  we  enquired  whe- 
ther  nien  were  happy  by  riches  or  virtiie  ;  and  whe- 
ther  self-interest  or  perfection  alone  be  the  motive 
of  friendship  : 

U  trurane 


Divitiis  homines,  an  sint  virtute  beati  ? 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne  trahat  nos  ? 

Thus  the  heathens,  and  even  the  epicurean 
heathens,  thought  of  friendship  for  créatures  un- 
worthy  of  being  loved.  It  is  on  this  idea  of  pure 
friendship,  that  divines  distinguish  with  respect 
to  God,  between  the  love  they  call  friendship,  and 
other  loves,  and  between  the  friends  of  God  and 
his  servants. 

This  so  pure  idea  of  friendship  is  not  solely  to 
be  found  in  Cicero  ;  he  took  it  from  the  doctrine 
of  Socrates,  as  explained  in  the  works  of  Plato. 
Thèse  two  great  philosophers,  one  of  which  relates 
in  his  dialogues,  the  discourses  of  the  other; 
would  Iiave  us  tix  our  hearts  on  what  they  call 
TO  xxXov,  wliich  signifies  aitogether,  the  bcautiful 
and  good,  that  is  to  say,  the  perfect,  for  the  sole 
love  of  what  is  beautiful,  good,  true  and  pcrfecl 
in  itself.     For  this  rcason  they  often  say,  wc  must 


*  Lib.  II.  Sat.  6. 
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set  no  value  on  that  which  is  made,  ro  v/vo/Atvov, 
that  is  to  say,  a  transitory  being,  that  we  may 
unité  ourselves  to  that  which  is,  that  is  to  say,  a 
perfect  being  which  is  immutable,  and  which  they 
call  TO  oy,  that  which  is.  Hence  Cicero,  wlio  only 
repeats  their  maxims,  says,*  that  "  if  we  would  but 
*'  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  beauty  of  virtue,  we 
"should  be  ravished  with  the  love  of  its  excel- 
"  lence." 

Plato  makes  Socrates,  in  his  treatise  called  the 
Banquet,  say,  "  that  there  is  something  more  di- 
"  vine  in  hini  that  loves,  than  in  him  that  is  bc- 
"  loved."  Hère  then  is  the  utmost  delicacy  of  the 
purest  love.  He  who  is  beloved,  and  wishes  to  be 
so,  is  taken  up  with  himself  :  but  he  who  loves 
without  thinking  of  being  loved,  has  in  him  what 
is  most  divine  in  love,  viz.  transport,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  and  disinterestedness. 

"  Beauty,"  says  this  philosopher,  "  does  not  con- 
"  sist  in  any  particular  things,  such  as  animais, 
"  the  earth^  or  the  heavens,  but  is  in  and  by 
"  itself,  being  always  uniform  with  itself.  Ail 
"  other  things  that  are  beautiful,  partake  of 
"  this  sovereign  beauty  in  such  a  manner,  that 
"  whether  they  grow  up  or  perish,  they  neither 
"  take  from,  nor  add  any  thi ng  to  it,  and  it  suffers 
"  no  loss  by  them  :  if  any  one  advances  himself  in 

*  De  Offic. 
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"  true  friendsilip,    he  begins  to  see  this    beauty, 
"  and  almost  touches  the  goal  of  perfection." 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  tliat  Plato  speaks  of  a 
love  of  beauty  in  itself,  without  any  regard  to 
interest.  It  is  this  universal  beauty  which  ravishes 
the  soûl,  and  makes  it  neglect  every  particular 
beauty.  This  philosopher  affirms  in  the  same  dia- 
logue, that  love  déifies  a  man,  that  it  inspires  and 
transports  him.  "  There  is  no  person,"  says  he, 
"  so  bad,  but  what  the  love  of  virtue  can  make  a 
"  God  of,  so  as  that  he  becomes  like  the  sovereign 
"  beauty  in  nature  ;  and  as  Homer  sajs  that  a 
"  God  inspired  sonie  heroes,  this  is  what  love  does 
"  to  lovers,  fornied  by  love  ;  those  alone  who  love, 
"  are  willing  to  die  for  one  another."  After  this, 
Plato  cites  the  exaniple  of  Alcesta,  who  died  to  pré- 
serve herhusband.  Thatthen,  which  accordingto 
Plato,  makes  a  man  a  deity,  is,  by  love,  to  prefer 
another  so  far  to  our!«;elves,  as  to  forgct  and  sacri- 
fice ourselves,  and  to  be  willing  to  be  esteemed  as 
nothing.  This  love,  accord ing  to  him,  is  a  divine 
inspiration  :  it  is  the  immutable  beauty  which 
transports  man  out  of  hiniself,  and  rcnders  him 
likc  itself,  through  virtue. 

This  Avas  the  idea  of  friendship  among  the 
heathens.  Pythias  and  Damon,  who  lived  under 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  were  willing  to  die,  one  for 
the  other,  and  the  astonished  tyrant  sighed,  wlien 
he  saw  thèse  two  friends  so   disintcrestcd.     This 
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idea  of  perfect  disinterestedness  reigned  in  tlie 
policy  of  ail  tlie  ancient  legislators.  Mao  was 
to  prefer  the  laws  and  his  couotry  to  hiniself,  bo- 
cause  justice  required  it;  and  lie  ^vas  to  prefer 
to  himself  wliat  is  called  beauty,  goodness,  jus- 
tice, and  perfection.  Tliis  order  or  law  was  to 
regulate  every  thinçr,  but  cliieily  man's  self.  He 
was  not  to  think  of  making  himself  iiappy,  by 
obeying  tliis  order,  but  was,  on  tlie  contrary,  for 
the  love  of  it,  to  dévote  himself  to  deatîi  and 
destruction,  without  hope  of  a  remedy.  Thus 
Socrates,  in  Piato's  book  Crito,  chooses  ratlier  to 
die  than  make  his  escape,  for  fear  of  disobeying 
the  laws  which  condemned  hini  to  prison  :  thus 
the  same  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue  called  Gorgias, 
describes  a  man  who  accuses  himself,  and  who 
dévotes  himself  to  death,  rather  than  élude  by  his 
silence,  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  and  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates.  AU  the  îegislators  and  philo- 
sophers  who  hâve  reasoned  about  laws,  hâve  sup- 
posed,  as  a  fundamental  principîe  of  society  and 
government,  that  we  must  prefer  the  public  to  our- 
selves,  not  through  the  hope  of  some  interest,  but 
only  through  the  sole  disinterested  love  of  order, 
which  is  beauty,  justice,  and  virtue  itseif.  It  was 
for  this  idea  of  order  and  justice,  that  a  man  was 
to  die,  that  is  to  say,  accord ing  to  the  Iicathens, 
to  lose  ail  he  had  that  was  real,  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mère  shadow,  and  not  even  to  know  Vf'hether 
this  shadow  was  not  a  fiction  of  the  poets.     Shall 

Christians  then  refuse  to  do  as  mucli  for  God  infi- 
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iiitely  perfect,  Avhom  tîiey  knovv,  as  thèse  hea- 
thens  thought  tliemselves  obliged  to  do,  for  an 
abstract  and  confused  idea  of  order,  justice,  and 
virtue  ? 

Plato  often  says,  that  the  love  of  beauty  is  the 
whole  good  of  man;  that  man  cannot  be  happy  in 
himself;  and  that  what  is  most  divine  for  him,  is 
•'  to  go  ont  of  himself  by  love  :  and  indeed,  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  the  transport  of  our  passions, 
is  but  an  effect  of  the  bent  of  the  soûl  to  get  ont 
of  its  narrow  bounds,  and  to  love  out  of  itself  the 
infinité  beauty.  When  this  transport  fixes  on  any 
transient  and  deceitful  beauty,  which  shines  forth 
in  the  créatures,  it  is  the  divine  love  strayed  and 
misplaced  :  it  is  in  itself  a  divine  arrow,  but  mis- 
guided:  that  which  is  in  itself  divine,  becomes 
illusion  and  folly  M'hen  it  lights  upon  a  vain 
image  of  the  perfect  good,  such  as  a  created  being, 
which  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  Suprême;  but,  in 
fine,  that  love  which  prefers  infinité  perfection  to 
itself,  is,  as  Plato  says,  a  divine  and  inspired  mo- 
tion , 

This  impression  is  given  to  man  from  his  origi- 
nal. His  perfection  is  so  to  go  out  of  himself, 
through  love,  that  he  incessantly  wishes  to  per- 
suade both  otliers  and  himself,  that  lie  loves  those 
to  whom  he  is  united  in  friendshlp,  without  any 
regard  to  himrielf.  This  idea  is  so  strong,  notwith- 
standing  self-love,  that  he  would  be  ashamcd  to 
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confess  he  loved  no  one,  without  some  interested 
views.  The  reason  why  men  so  carefuUy  disouise 
ail  the  motives  of  self-Iove  in  their  friendships, 
is  to  avoid  the  shame  of  appearing  to  love  them- 
selves  in  others.  As  nothiug  is  so  odious  as  the 
idea  of  an  heart  always  taken  up  with  itself, 
so  nothing  ilatters  us  so  agreeably  as  certain  gêne- 
rons actions,  whieh  persuade  the  world  and  our- 
selves  that  \ve  hâve  done  good  for  the  love  of 
good  itself,  without  regard  to  ourselves  in  it. 
Even  self-love  pays  liomage  to  tliis  disinterested 
virtue,  by  the  subtilties  it  avails  itself  of  to  appear 
like  it  ;  so  true  is  it  that  nian,  who  is  not  of  liim- 
self,  was  not  made  to  seek  himself,  but  to  be  en- 
tirely  given  up  to  him  who  made  him.  His  glory 
and  his  perfection  are  to  go  out  of  himself,  to  for- 
get  himself,  to  lose  himself,  and  be  absorbed  in 
the  pure  love  of  infinité  beauty. 

This  love  terrifies  the  man  avIio  is  a  lover  of  him- 
self, and  accustomed  to  make  himself  the  centre 
of  every  thing.  This  thought  alone  is  sufficient  to 
make  self-love  tremble,  and  to  shock  a  secret  in- 
bred  pride  which  always  insensibly  brings  back  to 
Self,  the  end  to  which  we  ourselves  ought  conti- 
nually  to  tend. 

But  this  idea  which  so  alarms  us,  is  the  founda- 
tion  of  ail  friendship  and  justice.  We  can  neither 
reconcile  self-love  to  this  idea,  nor  abandon  it  :  it 
is  what  in  us  is  most  divine.      It  cannot  be  said 
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tîiat  tliis  thouglit  or  idea  is  but  a  vain  imagination. 
When  men  invent  chimeras,  tliey  invent  them  to 
jilease  and  flatter  tliemselves.  Nothing  is  less  na- 
tural  to  nian,  iinjust,  vain,  and  intoxicated  with 
pride,  tlian  to  tliink  thus  in  opposition  to  liis  self- 
love.  Not  only  the  realizing  tiiis  idea  by  practice 
is  a  prodigy  of  virtue  above  man,  but  even  the 
fînding  this  idea  in  us,  is  a  wonder  that  ought  to 
strike  us  with  amazement.  ît  can  be  nothing, 
but  a  principal,  infinitely  superior  to  us,  tJiat  can 
teaeh  usto  raise  ourselves  thus  entirely  above  our- 
selves.  What  is  it  that  could  hâve  given  to  nian, 
sick  of  an  excess  of  seli-love,  carried  even  to 
adoration,  this  elevated  thought  of  counting  liim- 
self  as  nothin^:,  of  becomino:  a  strano:er  to  liim- 
self,  and  loving  himself  only  through  charity,  as 
he  doeshis  neighbour  ?  What  is  it  that  could  bave 
taught  hiui  to  bejealous  of  himself  against  him- 
self, ibr  an  invisible  object  that  should  for  ever 
efïace  self,  and  leave  no  trace  of  it  behind  ?  This 
idea  alone  renders  man  divine,  inspires  and  fills 
him  with  inlinity. 

1  acknovvledge  that  the  beat  liens,  who  so  much 
exalted  this  virtue  of  disinterestedness,  practised 
it  but  badly.  No  one  believes  more  firmiy  than  I 
do,  that  ail  love,  without  the  grâce  of  God,  can 
riever  be  any  thing  but  a  self-love  disguised.  No- 
thing but  a  being  inllnitely  perfect — as  the  object 
by  its  infinité  perfection,  and  as  the  cause  through 
its  infinité  povver — can  raise  us  out  of   ourselves. 
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and  make  us  prefer  tliat  which  is  not  us,  to  our 
own  being.  ]  allow  that  self-love  among  the  hea- 
thens,  vainly  boasted  itself  with  the  appearance  of 
pure  love  :  but,  hovvever,  they  did  boast  of  it.  Eveil 
those  whose  pride  liad  the  greatest  ascendency 
over  theni,  were  charmed  with  the  beautiful  idea 
of  virtue,  and  a  disinterested  friendship  :  they 
carried  it  within  them,  and  could  neither  eft'ace  it 
nor  obscure  it  ;  they  could  neither  follow  it  nor 
oppose  it.  Shall  Christians  then  oppose  it  ?  will 
they  not  be  contented,  like  the  heathens,  to  admit 
it  without  faithfully  following  it  ?  even  the  vanity 
of  the  heathens  with  regard  to  this  virtue,  shews 
its  excellence.  For  example,  the  praise  which 
ail  antiquity  has  bestowed  on  Alcesta,  had  niissed 
its  aim,  and  would  hâve  been  false  and  ridiculous, 
if  it  was  not  really  beautiful  and  virtuous  in  Alcesta 
to  die  for  her  husband.  Without  this  fundamental 
principle,  her  action  would  hâve  been  an  extrava- 
gant madness,  a  dreadful  despair.  AU  heathen 
antiquity  détermines  otherwise  ;  it  says  with  Plato, 
that  "  there  is  nothing  more  divine,  than  to  forget 
ourselves  for  the  beloved  object."  Alcesta  is  the 
admiration  of  men  for  being  willing  to  die,  and  be 
no  more  than  a  vain  shadow,  that  he  whom  she, 
loved  might  live.  This  forgetfulness  of  self,  this 
total  sacrifice  of  our  being,  this  loi^s  of  ourselves 
for  ever,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  ail  the  heathens,  wliat 
is  most  divine  in  man  ;  what  déifies  him,  and  brings 
him  alniost  to  the  goal  of  perfection. 
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Such  was  the  idea  of  virtue  and  pure  friendship, 
impressed  on  tlie  hearts  of  men  who  never  were 
acquainted  witli  the  création  of  man,  who  were 
blinded  with  self  love,  and  who  were  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Ad  vice  concerning  Prayer,  and  the  principal  exercises 

of  Piety. 

I.  The  niost  excellent  prayer  is  nothing  else 
but  the  love  of  God.  Its  excellency  consists  not 
in  the  multitude  of  our  words,  for  they  are  not 
necessary  to  make  known  unto  God  the  senti- 
ments of  our  hearts.  True  prayer  then  is  that  of 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  can  only  ask  that  A\hich 
it  desires.  To  pray  then,  is  to  désire  ;  butthis  de- 
sire  must  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  He  who 
does  not  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  désire  that 
which  he  prays  for,  prays  deceitfully,  and  thougli 
he  passes  whole  days  in  ])rayer,  or  méditation,  or 
tlie  exciting  of  pious  sentiments,  he  does  not  pray 
truly  if  he  desires  not  that  which  he  asks. 

II.  IIow  few  are  there  who  really  pray  !  for 
vvhero  are  they  that  (h^sire  what  is  truly  good  ? 
Tiier«e  good  thingsare  external  and  internai  crosses, 
mortilications,  the  renunciation  of  our  own  will, 
the  dcath  of  self,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
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may  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  self-love  ;  not 
to  désire  thèse  things,  is  not  to  pray  ;  to  pray,  we 
must  désire  seriously,  constantly,  effectually,  and 
witli  regard  to  ail  the  particulars  of  our  life  ;  other- 
wise  prayer  is  but  an  illusion,  like  a  dream,  in 
which  the  deluded  Avretch  rejoices  in  the  ima- 
ginary  possession  of  a  happiness  that  is  far  from 
hini.  A  las  !  how  niany  soûls  are  there  fuU  of 
themselves,  and  an  imaginary  désire  of  perfection 
in  the  midst  of  their  voluntary  failings,  who  hâve 
never  made  this  true  prayer  of  the  heart  !  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  St.  Austin  says,  "  He  who 
loves  much,  prays  much,  and  he  who  loves  little, 
prays  little." 

ÎIÏ.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  pray,  wliose 
hearts  always  feel  true  love  and  désire.  Tliat  love 
which  is  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  their  soûls,  prays 
without  ceasing,  even  while  the  spirit  cannot  be 
actually  attentive.  God  ceases  not  to  regard  in 
the  soûl  that  désire  which  he  fornis  himself,  though 
the  soûl  is  not  always  conscious  of  it.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  désire  reaches  the  heart  of  God;  it  is 
a  secret  voice  which  perpetually  draws  dov,  n  îiis 
mercies;  it  is  this  spirit  which  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  helpeth  our  infirmities,  and  maketli  intercession 
"  for  us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut- 
"  tered."^ 


*  Rom.  viii.  26 
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IV.  This  love  solicits  God  to  give  us  what  \^e 
want,  to  overlook  our  defects,  aiid  regard  the 
sincerity  of  our  intentions  ;  it  blots  oui  our  smaller 
offences,  and  purifies  us  as  a  consuming  lire  ;  it 
prays  for  us  according-  to  the  will  of  God,  for  we 
know  not  wliat  to  pray  for  as  weougîit,  and  would 
often  ask  wliat  would  prove  liurtful  to  us,  as  cer- 
tain pious  fervours,  sensible  tastes,  and  an  apparent 
perfection,  which  would  only  serve  to  nourisli  the 
natural  life,  and  a  coniidence  in  our  own  strength  ; 
instead  of  which,  this  love  causes  us  blindly  to 
submit  ourselves  to  ail  the  influences  of  grâce, 
and  by  making  us  thus  perfectly  abandoned  to  the 
whole  will  of  God,  disposes  us  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  ail  his  unknown  designs. 

V.  Then  wc  will  ail,  and  yet  will  nothing. 
What  God  chooses  to  give  us  is,  the  précise  ac- 
coniplishment  of  our  own  will  ;  for  we  will  ail  that 
he  wills,  and  nothing  but  what  he  would  hâve  us 
will.  Thus  this  state  is  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
prayer  :  it  is  an  opération  of  the  hoart  which 
includes  ail  prayer.  *'  The  Spirit  asketh  in  us,"* 
what  the  Spirit  hiniself  would  give  us.  Even  when 
we  arc  busied  in  outward  things,  and  that  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  in  that  state  in  which  Provi- 
dence lias  placed  us,  necessarily  causes  distraction, 
we  nevertheless  carry  within  us  a  (ire  which  never 
goes  out,    but  on  the  contrary,    nourishes  a  secret 

*  flom.  viii.  20. 
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prayer,  which  is  a  lamp  iiicessantly  burning  before 
the  throiie  of  God.  "  If  we  sleep  our  heart 
"  waketh. — Blessed  are  those  whom  the  Lord  shall 
"  find  tlius  waking."* 

VI.  To  préserve  this  spirit  of  prayer,  so  neces- 
sary  to  our  union  with  God,  we  must  observe  two 
principalthings;  the  one  is  to  endeavour  to  nou- 
rish  it  ;  the  other,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
deprive  us  of  it. 

That  which  nourishes  it,  is  regular  readinçr,  vo- 
cal  prayer  at  stated  times,  fréquent  recollection  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  retirement  when  we  find 
occasion  for  it,  or  are  advised  to  it  by  those  expe- 
rienced  persons  with  whom  we  consult,  and  lastly, 
the  use  of  the  blessed  sacrament. 

That  which  deprives  us  of  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
oiight  to  fill  us  with  terror,  and  calls  for  ail  our 
caution.  Thus  we  ought  to  fly  those  vain  compa- 
nions  who  dissipate  us  too  much,  those  pleasures 
which  excite  the  passions,  every  thing  that  awa- 
kens  a  relish  for  the  world,  and  those  old  inclina- 
tions which  hâve  been  fatal  to  us. 

The  particulars  of  thèse  things  are  infinité,  so  that 
we  can  hère  only  mention  them   in   gênerai,  each 

*  Cant.  V.  2.    Luke  xii-  37. 
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individual  requiriug   a    variety   of   différent    cau- 
tions. 

Vil.  To  nourish  this  spirit  of  prayer,  we  should 
choose  such  books  as  instruct  us  in  our  duties  and 
our  faults;  ivhich,  by  shewing  us  the  greatness 
of  God,  teacli  us  what  we  owe  him,  and  how 
we  fail  to  discharge  it:  for  I  speak  not  hère  of 
such  barren  readings  as  only  tend  to  excite  some 
tender  and  Iransient  affections;  *'  ihe  tree  niust 
"  bring  fortli  fruit,"*  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  root  is  alive,  unless  it  évidences  its  being  so 
by  its  fruit fulness. 

Vllï.  The  first  effect  of  sincère  love  is,  the  désire 
of  knowing  ail  we  ought  to  do,  to  please  the  well- 
beloved  of  our  heart  ;  not  to  feel  this,  can  pro- 
ceed  froni  nothing  but  loving  ourselves,  while  we 
prétend  to  love  God  ;  it  is  to  serve  God  for  our 
own  pleasure,  instead  of  sacrificing  ourselves  to 
his  glory.  It  is  not  such  a  love  as  this  that  pleases 
God  in  his  children.  Cost  what  it  will,  we  nuist 
know  and  practise  without  reserve,  ail  that  lie 
requires  of  us. 

IX.  As  to  the  time  for  prayer,  that  should  be 
regulated  by  the  leisure,  opportunity,  disposition 
and  attraction  of  each  person. 


*  Mat.  vii.  17. 
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Méditation  is  not  prayer,  but  it  is  the  necessary 
foundatiou  of  it.  It  niakes  us  sensible  of  those 
truths  vvhicli  God  lias  revealed  to  us.  By  médi- 
tation, we  shall  learn  not  only  the  depth  of  ail 
the  mysteries  of  Christian ity,  and  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  ;  but  also  ail  that  thèse  truths  ought  to 
impress  upon  our  minds,  in  order  to  our  régéné- 
ration ;  thèse  truths  ought  to  be  a  long  time  sink- 
ing  into  our  hearts,  as  the  dye  by  degrees  tinges 
the  wool  that  imbibes  it. 

X.  Thèse  truths  should  become  so  familiar  to  us, 
that  by  viewing  them  close ly  and  perpétuai ly,  we 
may  be  accustomed  to  judge  of  every  thing  by 
them  ;  they  should  be  the  only  light  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  our  practice,  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  our  only  light  to  judge  of  the  figure  and 
colour  of  bodies. 

When  thèse  truths  are,  as  I  may  say,  thus  in- 
corporated  with  us,  our  prayer  then  becomes  real 
and  fruitful  :  till  then  it  is  a  mère  déception  ;  we 
imagine  that  we  saw  to  the  very  bottom  of  thèse 
truths,  whereas  we  only  touched  the  surface.  Ail 
our  most  lively  and  tender  sentiments,  our  most 
vigorous  resolutions,  our  most  clear  and  distinct 
views,  were  but  as  a  poor  unformcd  blossom,  com- 
pared  to  that  which  God  now  unfolds  to  us. 
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XI.  When  the  divine  light  begins  to  shine  in 
us,  we  then,  by  the  means  of  tliat  true  ligbt,  sec 
every  thing  clearly  ;  there  is  no  truth  to  wbich  ^\e 
do  not  instantaneously  acquiesce,  as  we  bave  no 
need  of  reasoning  to  acknowledge  the  splendour 
of  the  rising  sun,  when  its  beams  strike  our  eyes. 
Our  union  with  God  in  prayer  tben  must  neces- 
sarily  be  the  conséquence  of  our  fldelity  to  bis  will, 
and  by  it  we  must  judge  of  our  love  for  bini. 

XII.  Méditation  ought  to  beconie  daily  more 
and  more  profound  and  intimate  ;  I  say  pro- 
found,  because  when  we  humbly  meditate  on 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  we  sink  down  into  them 
more  and  more,  so  as  continually  to  discover  new 
Ireasures  in  them  :  I  say  intimate,  because  the 
deeper  we  dive  into  them,  the  more  thcy  also 
penetrate  us,  so  as  to  enter  even  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  soûls.  Tlien  one  simple  word  enters 
deeper  than  whole  discourses  formerly  did. 

XIII.  The  very  same  things  which  we  bave 
heard  an  hundred  times  with  cold  indifférence, 
and  without  reaping  any  advantage  from  them, 
iiow  nourish  the  soûl  with  a  hidden  manna,  whose 
ilavour  rcmains  with  us  a  long  time.  In  a  word, 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  im])ibe  froni  tliese  truths 
that  bave  particuhirly  adected  us,  ail  the  nourish- 
ment  they  are  ca])able  of  alTording;  while  they 
hâve  yct  any  lo  impart,  i(  is  a  certain  sign  that  we 
stand  in  need  of  them  ;  they  even  nourish  us  with- 
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out  any  précise  or  distinct  instructions  ;  it  is  an 
inexpressible  something,  wliicli  opérâtes  more  than 
the  most  elaborate  reasonings  ;  we  see  the  truth, 
we  love  it,  we  abide  in  it,  it  fortifies  our  minds, 
it  détaches  us  from  ourselves,  and  we  ought  to 
dwell  upon  it  as  long  as  possible. 

XIV.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  our  médi- 
tation, it  ought  not  to  consist  eitlier  of  subtilties, 
or  abstruse  reasonings  ;  but  to  be  simple,  natural, 
and  drawn  from  the  subjects  on  wliich  we  meditate. 

We  should  meditate  on  few  truths,  and  those 
leisurely,  without  using  any  effort,  or  endcavour- 
ing  to  discover  some  uncommon  meaning  in  them. 

We  should  not  consider  any  truth  but  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  it.  To  attain  the  full 
understanding  of  any  truth,  without  taking  ail 
the  necessary  steps  towards  following  it  faithfully, 
cost  what  it  will,  is  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  to  hohl  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness  ;"'^  it  is  to  resist  the 
truth  impressed  upon  our  minds,  consequently  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  of  ail  infidelities  the  most 
dreadfulz-p 

XV.  The  manner  of  our  praying,  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  our  expérience.  Those  who  hâve 
profited   by   regularity  and   set  forms,  ought  not 

*  Rom.  i.  18.     t  Acts  vii.  51. 
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to  quit  them  ;  those  wlio  caniiot  subject  them- 
selves  to  such  a  inetliod,  should  consider,  wiili 
déférence  to  the  gênerai  opinion,  that  tliey  are 
useful  to  otliers,  and  are  recommended  by  the 
most  pious  and  experienced  persons.  But  in  a 
Word,  as  rules  are  given  not  to  embarrass  but  assist 
us,  when  they  only  serve  to  perplex  us,  tliey 
should  be  laid  aside. 

XVI.  The  most  natural  way  for  beginners,  is  to 
take  a  book,  and  lay  it  down  when  they  find  them- 
selves  inwardly  attracted  by  what  they  hâve  read, 
and  then  make  use  of  it  again,  when  what  they 
liave  read,  no  longer  affords  them  internai  nourish- 
ment.  In  gênerai  it  is  certain  that  those  truths 
which  we  relish  most,  and  which  alï'ord  us  a  cer- 
tain practical  light,  with  regard  to  the  sacrifices 
God  requires  from  us,  are  those  with  which  God 
marks  out  the  path  of  grâce,  which  we  must  fol- 
low  without  hesitcition.  The  "  Spirit  bloweth 
"  where  it  listeth  ;  and  where  that  is,  there  is 
''  liberty."* 

By  dcgrees,  reflections  and  reasonings  decrease. 
Tender  sentiments  and  alfecting  views  increase 
the  desires;  this  is  what  we  are  sufliciently  in- 
structed  in,  and  convinced  of  by  the  Spirit.  The 
ravished    hcart   nourishes,    warms,    and    élevâtes 


*  John  iii.  y.     2.  Cur.  iii.  17. 
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itself  5  oiie  word  is  now  siifficient  to  engross  ït  for 
a  long  time. 

XVII.  In  fine,  prayer  alvvays  increases  by  tbe 
most  simple  and  fixed  prospects,  so  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  such  a  number  of  objects  and 
considérations.  We  are  with  God  as  with  a  friend. 
At  first  we  bave  a  tbousand  tbings  to  say,  and 
as  niany  questions  to  ask  ;  but  after  sonie  time 
tbese  particulars  of  conversation  are  exbausted, 
tbough  it  is  impossible  tbat  tbe  pleasure  of 
friendly  intercourse  can  ever  be  so;  tbougli  we 
bave  notbing  more  to  say,  we  are  pleased  at  being 
togetber,  at  seeing  eacb  otber,  at  being  consci- 
ous  tbat  we  are  near  one  anotber  ;  and  w  itb  de- 
lighting  ourselves  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  sweet  and 
pure  friendsbip  ;  we  say  notbing,  but  tbat  silence 
is  expressive  ;  we  know  tbat  we  are  agreed  in  ail 
tbings,  and  tbat  our  two  bearts  are  in  perfect 
union,  tbe  one  incessantly  pours  itself  into  tbe 
otber. 

XVIII.  It  is  thus  in  our  commerce  with  God  by 
prayer,  wbicb  raises  us  to  a  simple  and  familiar 
union  witb  him,  tbat  is  beyond  ail  expression  or 
Avords.  But  it  is  God  bimself,  tbat  can  alone  for  m 
tbis  kind  of  prayer  in  us;  and  notbing  can  be  more 
rasb  or  dangerous,  tban  to  suppose  tbat  we  can  at- 
tain  it  of  ourselves,  We  must  let  ourselves  be 
conducted  step  by  step,  by  sonie  person  m'Iîo  is  ac- 
quainted  witb  tbe  ways  of  Cod,  and  wbo  bas  for 
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iiiany  years  laid  the  immoveable  foundation  of  an 
exact  discipline,  and  of  an  entire  death  to  himself, 
in  ail  that  regards  morality. 

XIX.  As  to  retirement,  and  frequenting  the 
sacranient,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  person  in 
whom  we  place  our  greatest  confidence.  He  must 
pay  some  regard  to  our  necessities,  to  the  effect 
the  communion  has  on  us,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances  respecting  each  individual. 

XX.  Retirement  dépends  on  the  leisure  and 
necessities  of  our  state.  I  say  necessities,  because 
it  ought  to  be  with  regard  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  soûl,  as  it  is  with  that  of  the  body  ;  when  \ve 
find  food  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pcrform  our 
work,  ^\e  should  take  it;  otherwise  our  neglecting 
to  do  so,  would  expose  us  to  faintness.  I  add 
leisure,  because  without  this  absolute  occasion  for 
nourishment,  which  1  hâve  just  mentionod,  ^\e 
ought  to  fullil  the  duties  of  our  state_,  rather  than 
follow  our  désire  of  fervour.  A  man  who  owes 
himself  to  the  public,  would  otfend  God,  should 
he  think  himself  in  union  with  hini,  while  hc 
passed  that  timc  in  méditation  and  retirement, 
whicli  was  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  employment.  The  true  union  with  God, 
consists  in  luUilling  his  will  in  the  most  wearisome 
and  laborious  duties  of  our  state,  without  relaxation, 
and  in  opposition  to  ail  our  natural  aversions.  - 
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XXI.  The  gênerai  cautions  against  dissipation 
are,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  ail  connexion 
and  intimacy  witli  people  whose  maxims  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Christianitj,  especially  Avhen 
thèse  infections  maxims  are  such  as  we  hâve  for- 
merly  been  seduced  by.  They  will  easily  cause 
our  wounds  to  bleed  afresh,  as  they  hâve  a  secret 
intelligence  with  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  where 
there  is  a  soft  and  insinuating  counsellor  always 
ready  to  blind  and  betray  us. 

XXII.  The  holy  Scripture  ad  vises  us  to  judge 
of  a  man  by  his  friends.^  And  indeed,  how  can 
he  who  loves  God,  and  desires  no  longer  to  love 
any  thing  but  through  him,  choose  for  his  bosoni 
friends,  those  who  neither  love  nor  know  God^ 
and  who  regard  such  an  affection  as  a  contemptible 
weakness  ?  Can  a  heart  fuU  of  God,  and  that  is 
sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  can  it  ever  be  at  rest 
among  those  whose  sentiments  never  agrée  with  it, 
and  with  whom  it  is  in  continuai  danger  of  losing 
ail  its  treasure  ?  The  taste  of  such  people,  and 
the  taste  that  faith  inspires,  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible. 

XXIII.  I  am  very  sensible  there  are  worldly 
attachments,  which  neither  can  nor  ought  be  bro- 
ken.  There  are  friends  to  whom  we  are  bound 
by  an  esteem  for  their  natural  good  qualities,  by 

*  Eccles-  xiii.  20. 
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gratitude,  by  the  attacliment  of  a  sincère  friend- 
ship,  and  lastly,  by  the  laws  of  decency  and 
necessary  intercourse.  To  witlidraw  entirely  our 
confidence  and  familiarity  from  sucli  persons, 
would  wound  them  to  the  heart.  But  then  with- 
out  breaking  with  them,  or  avowing  any  coolness, 
there  are  gentle  and  imperceptible  means  of  lessen- 
ing  our  intercourse  with  them.  We  may  distin- 
guish  them  from  common  acquaintances,  con- 
verse with  them  in  private,  and  open  our  hearts 
to  them  on  certain  subjects,  where  probity  and 
friendship  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give 
us  good  advice;  and  where  our  sentiments  may 
agrée,  though  perhaps  the  very  same  judgment 
in  us,  may  proceed  from  motives  infinitely  more 
pure  and  elevated  than  any  they  are  actuated  by. 
Finally,  we  may  continue  to  serve  them  with  ail 
the  assidu ity  of  the  most  cordial  friendship,  with- 
out  giving  up  our  hearts  to  them. 

XXIV.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  neglect  of  such  percaution  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
in  the  beginning  excrt  ourselves  courageously  to 
rendcr  our  piety  free  and  indépendant  of  such 
irréligions  friends,  it  is  a  piety  that  threatens 
approaching  ruin.  If  a  man  who  is  beset  with 
Such  friends,  is  naturally  weak,  and  his  passions 
easily  infiained,  it  is  certain  thèse  friends,  be  they 
evcr  so  sincère,  will  draw  him  back  from  his  dévo- 
tion. I  will  suppose  them,  if  you  please,  virtu- 
ous,  honest,  full  of  fideiity,  and  cvcry  thing  that 
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coiistitiites  friendship,  and  perfect  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  world  :  yet  ail  this  avails  not,  iior  will  it  pre- 
vent  their  corrupting  him.  The  more  amiable 
they  are,  the  more  they  are  to  be  dreaded.  As 
for  those  who  hâve  not  thèse  amiable  qualities, 
they  must  immediately  be  given  up  ;  and  we 
should  esteem  ourselves  most  happy  that  a  sacri- 
fice which  ought  to  cost  so  little,  can  be  available 
towards  a  security  so  momentous,  as  that  of  ever- 
lasting  life. 

XXy.  Besides  this  care  vvith  regard  to  our  com- 
panions,  we  must  carefully  observe  some  hours  to 
converse  with  God  alone,  in  solitude  and  prayer. 
Those  who  are  in  great  employments,  hâve  so 
many  indispensible  duties  to  attend,  that  they  hâve 
little  time  left  for  this  holy  intercourse  with  God, 
unless  they  are  very  careful  in  the  management 
of  their  hours  :  so  little,  that  if  they  hâve  any 
inclination  for  amusement,  they  will  with  difficulty 
observe  the  appointed  hours  for  the  service  of 
either  God  or  their  neighbour. 

We  must  then  steadily  adhère  to  some  rule. 
The  severity  of  observing  it  may  appear  excessive  ; 
but  without  this  regularity,  ail  will  fall  into  con- 
fusion ;  we  shall  become  dissipated,  relaxed,  lose 
our  strength,  and  become  insensibly  more  and 
more  alienated  from  God  ;  nor  shall  we  perceive 
this  wandering  of  our  hearts,  until  we  hâve  strayed 
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so  far,    that  we  hâve  neither  hope   iior  courage 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  return. 

Let  us  pray  then,  let  us  pray.  P rayer  is  our 
only  safety.*  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  Iiath  not 
cast  oui  iiiy  prayer,  nor  turned  his  mercy  from 
me."  To  be  faithful  in  prayer,  we  must  be  laitliful 
in  regulating  ail  the  occupations  of  the  day  with 
an  inflexible  resolution. 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  conformily  of  our  lices,  to  that  of  Jésus  Christ. 

We  must  imitate  Jésus  :  that  is,  live  as  he  lived, 
tliink  as  lie  thouglit,  and  conforni  ourselves  to  his 
image,  which  is  the  scal  of  our  sanctification. 

IIow  djiferent  is  our  conduct  ?  we  who  are  actual 
nothings,  exalt  ourselves,  and  imagine  ourselves 
to  be  somewhat,  wliile  the  41mighty  becomes  a 
worm,  and  no  man.  O  Lord,  1  will  wilh  tlice 
make  myself  of  no  re{)ulaiion,  and  sacrifice  to 
thee  ail  the  pride  and  vanity  that  has  hitherto 
possessed  me.  Assist  tliis  inclination,  O  my  God  ; 
remove  far  from  me  ail  occasion  of  falling  ;^ 
O  tnrn  away  mine  eyes,  lest  they  behold  vanity  ; 

'   PsaJ.  Ixvi.  20.     t  Psal.  cxix.  37. 
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that  I  niay  see  nothing  but  thee,  and  myself  in 
thy  présence  :  it  is  then  that  I  shall  know  what 
I  am,  and  what  thou  art. 

Jésus  Christ,  born  in  a  stable,  is  constrained  to 
fly  into  Egypt,  passes  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the 
shop  of  a  mean  artificer,  suffers  hunger,  thirst  and 
weariness  ;  is  poor,  despised  and  rejected,  he 
preaches  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  corne,  but 
no  one  listens  to  him  ;  the  great  and  learned  per- 
sécute him,  they  take  him  and  make  him  undergo 
the  most  cruel  torments,  they  treat  him  as  a  slave, 
crucify  him  between  tvvo  thieves,  and  prefer  a 
murderer  before  him.  This  is  the  life  that  Jésus 
Christ  has  chosen,  and  yet  we  dread  etery  kind  of 
humiliation,  the  least  slight  is  insupportable  to 
us. 

Let  us  compare  our^ives  with  that  of  Jésus 
Christ  ;  let  us  remember  that  he  is  the  master,  and 
we  the  servants,  that  he  is  the  Almighty,  and  we 
nothing  but  weakness,  yet  he  abases  himself,  and 
we  exalt  ourselves.  Let  us  hereafter  so  frequently 
contemplate  our  own  wretchedness  as  not  to  des- 
pise  any  body  but  ourselves.  Can  we  justly  be 
provoked  at  others,  and  observe  their  faults,  while 
we  are  so  full  of  them  ourselves  ?  Let  us  begin 
to  walk  in  the  path  Jésus  Christ  has  marked  ont 
for  us,  since  it  is  he  alone  who  can  conduct  us  to 
himself. 
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And  how  can  >ve  expect  to  find  Jésus  Christ,  if 
we  do  iiot  seek  him  in  such  states  as  he  chose  in 
this  mortal  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  solitude,  in  si- 
lence, in  poverty,  in  niisery,  in  persécutions  and 
troubles,  in  the  cross,  and  ail  sorts  of  humiliations? 
The  saints  lînd  him  in  heaven  in  the  brightness  of 
his  g;lory,  and  in  unspeakable  pleasure;  but  it  is 
after  they  hâve  lived  with  him  on  earth  in  re- 
proaches,  pains  and  humiliations.  To  be  a  Chris- 
tian, is  to  be  an  imitator  of  Jésus  Christ.  And  in 
what  can  we  imitate  him  but  his  humiliations  ?  no- 
thino^  else  can  unité  us  to  him.  As  almighty,  we 
ought  to  adore  him  ;  as  just,  we  ouglit  to  fear  him; 
as  good  and  merciful,  we  ought  to  love  him  with 
ail  our  strength;  as  humble,  submissive,  despised 
and  mortified,  we  ought  to  imitate  him. 

Let  us  not  prétend  to  do  this  through  our  own 
strength;  ail  that  is  in  us  resists  it;  but  let  us  com- 
fort  ourselves  with  this  reflection,  that  God  is  with 
us.  Jésus  Christ  was  content  to  feel  ail  our  weak- 
nesses;  he  is  a  compassionate  high  pricst,  who  was 
content  to  be  tempted  in  ail  points  like  as  we  are; 
let  us  then  be  strong  in  him,  who  voluntarily  be- 
came  weak  that  we  might  be  strong;  let  us  enrich 
ourselves  through  his  poverty,  and  say  with  con- 
fichMu-e,  **  1  can  <h)  ail  things  through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  me."* 


*  Phil.  iv.  13. 
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O  Jésus,  I  would  folio w  thee  in  the  path  whicli 
thou  hast  trod,  but  I  can  do  so  only  through  tliy 
grâce.  O  abject  and  humble  Saviour,  give  me  the 
true  science  of  a  Christian,  and  a  contempt  for 
myself;  and  teach  me  that  lesson  so  incompréhen- 
sible to  human  wisdom,  which  is  to  die  to  myself, 
by  that  detachment  which  produces  true  humi- 
lity. 

Let  us  then  in  earnest  apply  ourselves  to  this 
business,  that  our  hard  rebellions  hearts  may  be 
converted  into  the  heart  of  Jésus  Christ.  Let  us 
approach  the  sacred  heart  of  Jésus,  that  it  mày 
animate  ours,  and  destroy  ail  the  opposition  it 
nieets  Avith.  O  divine  Jésus,  who  for  the  love  of 
me  hath  suffered  so  many  reproaches  and  humili- 
ations, so  powerfully  impress  in  my  heart  the  es- 
teem  and  love  of  thee,  that  I  may  truly  désire  to 
be  a  partaker  of  thy  submissive  life. 


CHAP.   VI. 

A  Prayer  io  give  ourselves  up  eniirely  to  God  in  solitude. 

O  GoD,  ï  would  willingly  resign  myself  entirely 
to  thee  :  strengthen  I  beseech  thee,  this  feeble 
will  that  sighs  after  thee  ;  I  stretch  forth  my  hands 
to  thee,  do  thou  take  hoid  of  me  ;  if  I  lack  suf- 
ficient  strength,   attract  me,   1  beseech  thee,    by 
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the  sweetness  of  thy  odours,  draw  me  after  tliee 
by  the  chains  of  thy  love.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I 
belong,  if  not  to  thee  ?  O  how  vile  a  slavery  is  it 
to  be  devoted  to  ourselves  and  to  our  passions  !  O 
how  great  is  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ! 
Alas,  thou  art  not  knoAvn.  Happy  is  he  who  bas 
found  thee,  and  no  longer  seeks  thee  where  thon 
art  not  :  thrice  happy  he,  who  so  trusts  in  God  as 
to  dépend  on  him  alone. 

But  whence  cornes  it,  O  my  divine  Spouse,  that 
we  bave  not  couraoe  to  break  our  sensual  chains  ? 
are  thèse  transitory  vanities  of  more  value  than 
thou,  and  thy  eternal  truth  ?  shall  we  be  afraid  to 
resign  ourselves  to  thee  ?  O  egregious  folly  !  this 
would  be  dreading  to  quit  Egypt  for  the  promised 
land  ;  it  would  be  murmuring  in  the  désert,  and 
loathing  the  manna,  upon  the  remembrance  of  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt. 

It  is  not  I  that  give  to  thee,  it  is  thou,  my  God, 
that  givest  ail  to  me.  l  will  not  hesitate  then  io 
give  thee,  in  return,  my  heart.  O  how  great  is 
the  blessedness  of  being  so  retired  with  thee,  as  to 
hear  and  see  nothing  that  is  unprofitable  and  vain, 
but  to  listen  pcrpetually  to  thee  !  O  infinité  wis- 
dom  !  is  not  thy  voice  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
vain  man  ?  thou  wilt  speak  to  me,  O  God  of  love, 
thou  wilt  instruet  me,  and  enablo  me  to  ily  ail 
vanity  and  falsehood  ;  thou  wilt  i'ccd  me  with  thy- 
self,  and  restrain  in   me  ail  vain  curiosity.     Lord, 
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when  I  meditate  upon  thy  yoke,  it  appears  too 
easy  ;  and  is  this  then  the  cross  whicli  I  am  to 
carry,  by  following  tliee  ail  the  days  of  my  life  ? 
hast  thou  no  cup  more  bitter,  that  I  may  drink  it 
even  to  the  dregs  ?  is  this  peaceful  retreat  under 
an  holy  discipline,  and  among  so  manj^  good  ex- 
amples, the  severe  penance  whicli  my  sins  liave 
merited  ?  O  blessed  Love,  ail  thy  proceedings  are 
the  Works  of  love  ;  thou  forbearest  to  strike,  in 
pity  to  my  wealiness  ;  shall  I  then  fear  to  ap- 
proach  thee  ?  the  crosses  the  world  lays  on  its  chil- 
dren  should  indeed  affright  ;  what  blindness  is  it 
not  to  fear  them  ? 

O  infinité  misery,  which  thy  mercy  alone  can 
exceed  !  the  less  1  hâve  of  light  and  courage,  the 
more  I  stand  in  need  of  thy  compassion.  O  my 
God,  ï  hâve  made  myself  unworthy  of  thee,  but 
I  may  yet  become  a  miracle  of  thy  grâce.  Give 
me  ail  that  I  want,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing 
in  me,  but  what  will  magnify  thy  gracions  favours. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

On  Méditation. 

1 T  is  certain,  tliat  when  we  hâve  laid  the  solid 
fouiidations  of  an  entire  conversion  of  the  heart,  a 
rigid  pénitence,  and  a  serions  minute  méditation 
on  ail  the  truths  of  Christianity  that  respect  our 
practice  ;  we  become  by  degre^s  to  be  so  accus- 
tomed  to  ail  thèse  truths,  that  in  the  end  we 
behold  them  in  a  simple  and  steady  view,  and 
hâve  no  occasion  to  begin  again,  to  convince  our- 
selves  of  the  reality  of  each  in  particular.  Then 
a  sensé  of  thèse  united  truths  produce  a  sensi- 
bility  of  God,  so  pure  and  intimate,  that  we  find 
ail  in  him.  It  is  not  the  understanding  that  now 
enquires  and  reasons,  it  is  the  will  that  loves,  and 
plunges  itself  into  the  infinité  source  of  good. 

But  tliii»  is  notjyet  your  state.  You  must  first 
walk  a  long  time  in  the  way  of  sinners  who  are 
beginning  to  seek  God:  méditation,  such  as  is  usu- 
ally  practised,  is  your  portion,  and  happy  are  you 
that  God  has  deigned  to  initiate  you  into  it. 

Wallv  then  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham,  without 
knowing  whither  you  go:  be  content  wifh  your 
daily  bread,  and  remember  that  in  the  wilderness, 
the  manna  they  gathered  for  more  than  one  day 
pro-enlly  corrupted;  so  true  is  it,  that  the  children 
of   God  should  be  wholly  intcnt  upon  rightly  em- 
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to  anticipate  tlie  designs  of  his  providence  upôn 
them, 

Let  méditation  be  tlierefore  now  jour  employ- 
ment,  meditate  on  ail  the  mysteries  of  Cliristianity, 
and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  you  hâve  so 
long  in  ignorance  rejected.  When  God  shall  hâve 
thoroughly  effaced  in  you  the  impressions  made  by 
the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
Jésus  Christ  shall  hâve  freed  you  from  ail  your  an- 
cient  préjudices;  you  must  then  attend  to  the  at- 
traction of  grâce,  and  follow  it  step  by  step,withôUt 
anticipating  it;  but  reniain  peacefuUy  in  the  bosom 
of  your  God,  as  an  infant  in  the  arnis  of  its  mother 
reposes  on  lier  breast:  be  content  vvitli  reflecting 
on  the  subject  of  your  méditation  in  a  simple  and 
easy  manner;  resign  yourself  entirely  to  the  truth 
that  affects  you,  when  you  perceive  that  it  nou- 
rishes  your  heart.  Avoid  ail  such  efforts  as  beat 
the  brain,  and  frequently  inspire  a  dangerous 
vivacity  of  the  imagination,  rather  than  that  real 
piety  which  consists  in  a  will  absolutely  devoted 
to  God.  Shun  also  ail  subtile  reflections,  and 
confine  yourself  to  natural  and  easy  considérations  ; 
let  them  dwell  upon  your  mind,  and  frequently 
re-consider  them  :  for  those  who  pass  lightly  from 
ôhe  truth  to  another,  only  nourish  their  curiosity 
and  uneasiness,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  views 
dissipate  their  spirit. 
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You  sliould  give  each  truth  time  to  strike  its 
roots  deep  iiito  your  heart;  the  essential  point  is  to 
love.  Nothing  causes  so  great  indigestion  as  eating 
iiîuch,  and  in  haste.  Digest  tlien  each  truth  at  your 
leisure,  if  you  would  draw  good  nourishment  IVom 
it;  but  let  there  be  no  uneasy  returns  to  self. — 
Remember  that  your  prayer  can  be  only  so  far 
good,  as  it  is  free  from  restraint  and  uneasiness, 
and  not  the  effect  of  an  overheated  imagina- 
tion. 

I  knoAV  very  well,  that  sundry  distractions  are 
inévitable:  but  you  must  bear  them  patiently,  and 
whenever  you  perceive  the  wanderings  of  your 
imagination,  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  turn  your 
attention  to  the  subject  of  your  méditation.  Thus 
thèse  involuntary  distractions  can  do  you  no  in- 
jury  ;  and  the  patience  ^\\Ûl  whicii  you  courage- 
ously  endure  them,  will  advance  you  more  than 
the  most  enlightcned  prayer,  which  might  alFord 
you  mucli  more  delight.  The  true  way  of  van- 
quishing  distractions,  is  neither  in  anger  or  vexa- 
tion to  attack  them  directly  ;  nor  lo  be  discouragcd 
eitlier  at  their  continuance  or  nuuïber. 

Ilowever  there  is  no  doubt  but  you  ought  to  be 
calmly  engaged  in  the  subject  of  your  méditation  : 
the  whole  truth  is,  that  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  you 
shouhl  make  this  exercise  as  holy  as  possible,  to 
effect  Mhich  the  following  is  the  best  method. 
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Do  not  load  yourself  >vith  a  multiplicity  of  diffé- 
rent reflections  on  each  subject  ;  but  dwell  as  long 
on  each  as  it  affords  you  any  nourishment.  By 
degrees  you  will  accustom  yourself  to  regard  thèse 
truths  steadfastly,  without  flying  from  one  to  ano- 
ther.  This  steady  and  constant  view  of  each 
truth,  will  cause  them  to  sink  the  deeper  into 
your  heart.  You  will  acquire  an  habit  of  dwelling 
by  choice,  upon  your  subject,  whereas  the  gene- 
rality  of  people  consider  thèse  truths  of  religion, 
only  in  a  transitory  manner.  This  will  be  the  true 
foundation  of  ail  that  God  perhaps  designs  in  the 
sequel  to  transact  in  you  ;  he  will  by  this  means 
quench  that  activity  of  spirit,  which  is  always  dé- 
sirons rather  of  discovering  novelties,  than  of 
sinking  deeper  into  those  truths  it  is  already  ac- 
quainted  with.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  con- 
strain  ourselves  to  dwell  on  any  truth,  longer  than 
we  can  dérive  nourishment  from  it  :  ail  1  require 
is,  that  so  long  as  it  does,  you  should  adhère  to  it. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  affections,  always  keep  to 
those  which  the  view  of  your  subject  inspires 
you  with,  and  gently  resign  yourself  to  them  : 
but  do  not  exert  too  many  efforts,  for  they  will 
only  spend  your  strength,  heat  your  brain,  and 
even  dry  you  up,  and  by  employing  you  too 
much  in  your  own  activity,  give  you  a  dange- 
rous  confidence  in  your  diligence,  cause  you 
to  be  too  much  affected  with  yourself,  and  lastly, 
will   attach    you    to    sensible    com forts,    and    by 
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that  means  lay  the  foundation  of  great  mistakes^  in 
tliose  seasons  wheii  your  affections  become  lan2;uicl. 
Be  content  therefore  to  foUow  simply,  and  without 
too  much  rertection,  the  affectionate  sentiments 
with  Avhich  God  will  inspire  you,  from  the  consi- 
dération of  your  subject,  or  of  sonie  other  truth. 
As  to  the  concerns  of  a  more  elevated  state,  think 
not  of  them  :  there  is  a  time  for  ail  thing;?,  and 
your  business  is  not  to  anticipate  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rules  in  the  spiritual 
îife  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  présent  mo- 
ment, without  looking  any  farther.  You  know 
the  Israélites  in  the  wilderness  foUoived  the  pillar 
ofacloud  or  fire,  without  knowing  where  they 
were  to  be  conductod  to  :  they  could  gather 
nianna  only  for  one  day,  the  overplus  corrupted. 
There  is  therefore  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  mardi 
on  hastily,  without  think ing  of  any  thing  but  lay- 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  digging  it 
deep  by  an  entire  renunciation  of  ourselves,  and 
an  unreserved  résignation  tothe  commandsof  God. 
After  this,  God  will  raise,  on  this  foundation,  such 
a  building  as  pleases  him  best  :  your  part  is  to 
deliver  yourself  up  inii)licitly  to  his  direction.  O 
how  noble  is  this  procédure  of  faith,  this  imitation 
of  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  who  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  and  how  certainly  does 
it  draw  down  heavenly  bénédictions  upon  us. 

In  this  way  God  will  be  your  guide,  and  will 
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himself  travel  with  you,  as  he  did  heretofore  wità 
the  Israélites,  to  lead  them,  step  by  step,  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  promise.  Happy 
will  you  be  if  you  suffer  God  to  take  possession 
of  you,  and  to  do  in  you  what  he  pleases,  not  ac-- 
cording  to  yojir  inclinations,  but  bis  designs. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  Martificaiion. 

GoD  calls  us  to  a  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of 
mortification  :  but  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
this  maxim,  that  we  should  always  choose  the 
most  severe.  According  to  this  rule,  we  should 
soon  ruin  our  health,  our  réputation,  our  business, 
our  intercourse  with  friends  and  relations,  and  ail 
those  good  works  which  Providence  assigns  us  to 
perform.  I  think  it  is  unquestionable,  that  we 
ought  to  shun  such  things  as  we  hâve  expericnced 
to  be  prejudicial  to  our  health,  as  particular  kinds 
of  food  and  such  like.  This  considération  of  our 
health  may,  without  doubt,  induce  us  to  retrench 
some  mortifications,  but  can  never  require  us  to 
pamper  our  bodies,  nor  can  it  make  the  use  of 
dainties  necessary  ;  on  the  contrary,  health  is  to 
be  obtained  by  sobriety,  and,  consequenth',  many 
instances  of  mortification  are  necessary  to  it. 

Our  infirmities  and  a  regimen  adapted  to  theni, 
are  both  great  penances.       When    we  transgress 
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the  prescribed  reginien,  it  is  iiot  owing  to  a  con- 
tempt  of  pain  or  disregard  of  life;  but  solely  to  an 
effeminate  spirit,  an  incapacity  to  resist  pleasure, 
and  an  impatience  of  restraint:  and  perhaps  it  is 
a  very  considérable  one  to  avoid  every  tliing  that 
is  prejudicial  to  our  health.  But  God  régulâtes 
ail  this  in  the  heart  he  once  possesses  :  He  accus- 
toms  it  gently  to  the  prescribed  rule,  deprives  the 
will  of  a  certain  inflexibility,  and  removesa  dan- 
gerous  confidence  in  our  own  judgment;  he  blunts 
the  edge  of  the  desires,  cools  the  passions,  de- 
taches  the  man  not  only  from  outvvard  objects,  but 
even  from  himself,  and  renders  him  gentle,  ami- 
able, simple,  lovvly  in  his  own  eyes,  and  ready  to 
believe  or  disbelieve,  will  or  not  will,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure.  Let  this  be  our  state,  as  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  and  let  us  not  resist  him.  That 
mortification  that  comes  from  the  hand  of  God,  is 
more  profitable  for  us  than  those  sensible  fervours 
in  prayer,  which  are  according  to  our  own  taste 
and  inclination. 

With  regard  to  austerities,  we  must  hâve  re- 
spect to  our  attraction,  our  state  in  grâce,  our  ne- 
cessities,  and  particular  constitution.  Very  fre- 
quently  those  mortifications  which  consist  in  a 
constant  résignation  to  the  strokes  of  Providence 
are  more  advantageous  to  us,  than  the  greatest 
artificial  austerities  which  rendcr  us  more  singular, 
and  tempt  us  to  a  vain  complacency  in  ourselves. 
He    who    constantly    accepts     every   thing   that 
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hajgjpens  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and  seeks 
nothing  but  wliat  it  gives,  will  find  that  every  day 
will  make  him  a  partaker  of  the  cross  of  Christ  : 
thèse  crosses  are  as  truly  the  efTect  of  Providence,  as 
any  otlierthings  the  most  essential  to  our  life  ;  they 
are  our  daily  brcad,  which  God  never  suffers  us 
to  want,  and  are  frequently  the  purest  mortifica- 
tions zealous  soûls  can  suffer,  as  they  preventtheir 
mortifying  theniselves  according  to  their  own 
choice,  and  call  them  to  a  perpétuai  state  of  such 
mortification  as  is  suitable  to  the  designs  of  God. 

When  Ave  are  not  resigned  to  the  humiliations 
of  Providence,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
there  is  too  much  of  illusion  in  those  austerities 
which  our  fervour  inclines  us  to  seek  ;  this  fer- 
vour  often  is  deceitful,  and  1  believe  it  is  expédient 
to  try  our  soûls  by  their  fidelity  to  daily  and  pro- 
vidential  crosses. 

When  a  person  is  equally  rcady,  either  to  prac- 
tise  austerities  or  lay  them  aside,  we  may  then 
advise  him  to  décline  them,  or  excite  him  to  pur- 
sue  them,  according  to  the  necessity  there  is  of 
his  taking  care  of  himself,  but  always  so  as  to 
consider  with  tenderness,  his  body  and  spirit  :  I 
say  his  spirit  :  for  the  spirit  often  tastes  a  sweet 
peace  and  delight  in  virtue,  which  it  would  be 
faulty  to  disturb  by  too  severe  a  conduct:  we  must 
leave  him  in  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  this  felicity  ; 
restraint  and  compulsion  enters  not  into  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  where  ail  is  peace,  joy,  and  love. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  self-renunciation. 

If  you  woiild  rightly  understand  what  it  is  io 
renounce  yoiirself,  you  need  only  reflect  on  the 
difficulty  you  were  sensible  of,  and  which  you 
very  naturally  acknowledged  "vvhen  [  said,  you 
must  never  esteem  as  any  thing  this  me,  which  is 
so  dear  to  us.  To  renounce  ourselves,  is  to  count 
ourselves  as  nothing  ;  and  Avhoever  feels  the  diffi- 
culty of  this,  already  knows  in  what  this  renunci- 
ation  consists,  which  is  a  rébellion  against  ail  the 
strongest  émotions  of  nature.  Since  you  hâve  felt 
the  blow,  you  must  be  sensible  of  the  wound  in 
your  heart,  and  sliould  now  leave  the  business  to 
the  Almiij^htv,  who  knows  fuU  well  how  to  tear 
you  froni  yourself. 

The  foundation  of  ail  our  malady,  is  a  blind 
self-loYC,  which  becomes  a  species  of  idolatry. 
Ail  that  we  love  outwardly,  we  love  only  for  our- 
selves. We  must  not  be  deceived  by  tliose  gêne- 
rons friendships  in  which  we  appear  to  forget  our- 
selves, and  think  only  of  the  interests  of  those  to 
whoni  we  are  attached.  When  in  the  commerce 
of  friendship  we  hâve  no  sordid  interests  in  view, 
we  pursue  others  which  are  more  latent,  more 
délicate,  and  more  laudable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  j  but  thèse  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
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and  capable  of  corrupting  us,  as  tliey  afford  a  fîner 
iiourislimeiit  to  self-love. 

What  we  seek  then  in  those  attachnients,  which 
appear  so  gênerons  and  disinterested,  both  to  our- 
selves  and  others,  is  the  pleasure  of  loving  with- 
out  any  interested   considération,  and   by  this  élé- 
vation of  sentiment,  raising  ourselves  in  our  own 
eyes,  above  those  mean  contracted  spirits  who  are 
only  attached    by    mercenary  motives.       Besides 
this  inward  testimony   which  we  are  in  quest  of  to 
flatter   our   pride,    we  désire  the  glory  of  being 
esteemed  in  the  world,  as  generous  and  disinte- 
rested ;    we    seek    to    be    loved    by    our   friends, 
although  we  should  not  désire  to  be  served  by 
thera  ;  we  hope  they  will  be  pleased  by  our  dis- 
interested services,  and  thus  we  still  return  to  that 
self,    which   we  think    we   hâve   abandoned  :    for 
what  is  more  delightful  and  flattering  to  a  refined 
self-love,  than  to  see  itself  applauded  so  as  not  to 
be  accounted  self-love  ? 

A.  man  who  appears  to  others  every  tliing  that 
is  praise-worthy,  yet  is  as  nothing  in  his  own  eyes, 
who  is  the  delight  of  ail  good  men,  and  seems  to 
forget  himself  ;  such  a  nian  is  so  exalted  a  cha- 
racter,  this  forgetfulness  of  self  is  so  truly  great, 
that  even  self-love  desires  to  imitate  it,  and  fînds 
that  there  is  no  glory  equal  to  that  of  not  appearing 
to  seek  any.  This  command  of  our  passions  and 
detachment  from  self,    which  ought,    if  it  were 
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real  and  eflectual,  to  be  the  death  ol'  nature,  be- 
comes  tlie  most  subtile  and  imperceptible  food  of 
pride,  which  despises  ail  vulgar  means  of  self- 
exaltation,  and  would  trample  under  foot  ail  those 
gross  vanities,  which  elevate  otlier  men. 

But  it  is  easy  to  unmask  this  niodest  pride, 
although  on  no  hand  it  appears  pride,  as  it  bas 
renounced  ail  tliat  flatters  this  vice  in  otbers.  If 
when  it  is  condemned,  it  suffers  it  impatiently;  if 
wlien  those  it  loves  and  obliges,  do  not  repay  it 
with  friendship,  esteem  and  confidence,  it  is 
touched  to  the  quick,  and  you  niay  by  thèse  marks 
plainly  see  it  is  not  disinterested,  though  it  takes 
ail  possible  means  to  appear  so  ;  indeed  it  does 
not  require  payment  in  such  gross  coin  as  others 
do;  it  asks  not  fulsome  praises,  nor  wealth,  nor 
those  advantaiifcs  of  fortune  which  consiî^t  in  irreat 
expences  and  outward  dignities  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  content  without  payment  of  another  kind  ; 
it  is  greedy  of  esteem  of  good  men,  would  love  in 
order  to  be  belovcd,  and  that  its  disinterested ness 
might  excite  the  admiration  of  others  ;  but  in 
reality  it  only  seems  to  forget  itself,  the  bettcr  to 
attract  the  world. 

T  do  not  mcan  by  this,  that  it  openly  makes  thèse 
rellectioiis;  it  does  not  say,  I  désire  to  deceive  the 
world,  that  it  may  admire  me  for  a  disinterestedness 
which  I  Jiave  not:  No,  it  dare  not  say  this  in  direct 
ternis,  but  dcceives  itself  while  it  imposes  on  others. 
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and  admires  itself  with  as  much  complacency  as  a 
beautiful  woman  contemîjlates  her  features  iii  a 
glass;  it  is  sensibly  pleased  with  regard ing  itself  as 
more  sincère  and  disinterested  than  other  men;  the 
illusion  it  would  cast  before  others,  recoils  upon 
itself;  it  does  not  sacrifice  itself  but  for  the  sake 
of  being  disinterested,  which  is  what  is  most  flat- 
tering  to  it. 

Let  us  enter  ever  so  little  into  ourselves  to  dis- 
cover  what  grieves  and  what  Hatters  us,  \ve  shall 
easily  perceive  that  pride,  accord ing  to  its  gross- 
ness  or  delicacy,  has  dilï'erent  tastes. 

L  But  pride,   be  it  ever  so  refined,  is  still  pride  ; 
and  that  which  appears  the  most  ratio nal,    is  in 
fact  the  most  diabolical:  for  while  it  esteems  itself 
it  despises  others,   and  pitiés  such  as  are  content 
with  the  foolish  vanities  of  life;  it  is  sensible  of  the      \ 
vanity  of  grandeur  and  the  most  exalted  stations,     ( 
and  has  no  patience  with  those  who  are  intoxicated 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune;    it  would  by  its  modéra- 
tion be  above  even  fortune  itself,  and  thus  elevate 
itself  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  greatness,  and  lay  at 
its  feet  ail  the  false  glory  of  the  human  species:  it 
is  a  désire  similar  to  that  of  Lucifer's  to  be  equal  to 
the  Highest;  we  would  assume  to  ourselves  a  kind 
of  divinity,    by  being  superior  to  the  passions  and 
interests  of  men,    and  so  blind  are  we  as  not  to 
perceive  that  it  is  a  deceitful  pride,    which  thus 
raises  us  in  our  own  ideas  above  other  mortals.  / 
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Let  us  tben  eonclude,  that  the  love  of  God  aloiie 
i*an  detach  us  froni  ourselves.  If  thc  powerful 
hand  of  God  did  not  support  us,  ue  should  not 
know  wliere  to  set  our  foot  to  take  oue  step  out 
of  ourselves. 

There  is  no  médium,  ail  our  actions  and  designs 
must  tend  either  to  God  or  ourselves.  If  self  is 
the  end  of  ail  our  proeeedings,  we  hâve  in  truth 
no  other  God  but  that  me,  of  which  I  hâve  so 
often  spoke  to  you  ;  if  on  the  contrary  they  tend 
to  God,  we  are  as  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  tlien,  re- 
garding  ourselves,  as  we  would  another  of  bis 
créatures,  without  self-interested  reflections,  and 
with  a  view  only  to  fulfil  bis  will,  we  enter  into 
that  self-renunciation  you  wished  to  comprchend. 

Again,  notbing  is  a  more  effectuai  bar  to  your 
receiving  tbis  grâce  of  self-renunciation,  than  a 
philosophical  pride  and  sclf-love,  disguised  under 
the  mask  of  a  worldly  generosity,  which  you  should 
always  be  suspicions  of,  on  account  of  yom*  natural 
and  constitutional  bias  to  it.  The  more  Me  bave 
by  nature  of  candour,  disinterestedness,  compla- 
cency  in  virtuc,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  taste  for 
probity  and  disinterestcd  friendship,  the  more  we 
ought  to  strive  to  get  loose  from  scH',  and  fear  the 
being  delighted  with  tliose  natural  gifts. 

The  reason  wby  no  créature  can  draw  us  out  of 
ourselves,  is  that  there  is  no  pcrson  wliose  merit 
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entitles  him  to  be  preferred  by  us  to  ourselves. 
There  is  not  any  one  who  bas  either  a  right  to 
draw  us  thus  away  from  ourselves,  or  the  perfec- 
tion necessary  to  attacb  us  to  him,  without  any 
regard  to  self,  or  lastly,  the  power  to  satisfy 
our  hearts  in  this  attachment.  Hence  it  cornes  to 
pass,  that  we  love  nothing  out  of  ourselves,  but 
for  ourselves  ;  if  we  are  gross  and  brutal,  our 
choice  is  the  effect  of  our  gross  and  brutal  pas- 
sions; or  else  if  we  havedelicacy  enough  not  to  be 
content  with  the  pleasures  that  such  can  afford,  it 
is  the  effect  of  that  taste  for  glory,  that  our  pride 
renders  us  susceptible  of. 

But  there  are  two  things  perfornied  by  God, 
which  lie  alone  can  do  :  the  lirst  is,  to  shew  him- 
self  to  us  with  ail  his  rights  as  our  Creator,  and 
with  ail  the  charms  of  his  goodness.  We  are  then 
sensible  that  we  made  not  ourselves;  that  wewere 
created  for  his  glory,  whose  good  pleasure  it  was 
to  create  us  :  that  he  is  too  excellent  not  to  be  the 
end  of  ail  created  beings,  and  that  ail  our  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  is  to  lose  ourselves  in  him. 

This  is  what  no  créature,  be  it  ever  so  glorious, 
eau  make  us  feel  with  regard  to  it.  Far  from  find- 
ing  in  it  that  intinity  which  fiUs  and  trans|2iQrts  u 
in_2od_j_we  only  find  in  the  créature  a  void,  an 
incapaclty  to  fill  our  hearts,  and  an  imperfection 
which  occasions  us  always  to  return  to  ourselves. 
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^  The  second  miracle  whicli  God  perfornis  is,  after 
having  enlightened  our  understandings,  to  move 
our  hearts  as  he  pleases.  He  does  not  content 
himself  with  shewing  us  tliat  he  is  infinitely  lovely, 
but  he  causes  himself  to  be  beloved  by  us,  by  ni- 
fusing  the  grâce  of  his  love  into  our  hearts,  and 
thus  exécutes  in  us  what  he  makes  us  sensible  is 
our  duty. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
know  in  a  more  particular  manner,  wliat  this  sell- 
renunciation  is;  I  will  then  endeavour  to  satisfy 
you. 

We  are  easily  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
renounce  ail  criminal  pleasures,  unjust  acqui- 
sitions, and  évident  vanities,  because  the  renunci- 
ation  of  them  consists  in  an  absolute  contenipt  and 
total  rejection  of  them,  and  a  condcmnation  of  ail 
enjoyment  in  them  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
necessity  of  renouncing  wcalth  wliich  is  lavvfully 
acquired,  the  sweets  of  an  inn<»cent  and  reputable 
life,  and  (inally  the  honours  which  are  the  consé- 
quence of  a  good  réputation,  and  a  virtue  superior 
to  envy. 

Wliat  makes  it  very  ditïicult  for  us  to  understand 
that  wc  shouhl  renounce  thèse  things  is,  that  we 
ought  not  absolutely  to  rejcct  them,  l)ut  should 
use  them  soberly,  suitable  to  that  state  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  us. 
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The  comforte  ol*  a  calm  and  peaceful  life,  are 
necessary  to  support  us  under  the  embarrassments 
annexed  to  every  state  ;  witli  regard  to  honours, 
we  should  hâve  respect  to  decency,  and,  to  supply 
our  necessities,  shouhl  préserve  the  wealth  we 
possess  :  how  then,  you  will  say,  do  we  renounce 
those  things,  while  we  employ  our  care  to  pré- 
serve them  ?  The  true  way  is,  dispassionately  to  do 
ail  we  can  to  préserve  them,  that  we  may  make  a 
sober  use  of  them,  without  setting  our  affections 
on  them. 

1  say  a  sober  use,  because  when  we  are  not 
passionately  attached  to  any  thing,  so  as  to  seek 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  our  own  satisfaction,  we 
only  take  so  much  of  it  as  is  unavoidable,  like  a 
discreet  and  faithful  steward,  who  takes  no  more 
of  his  master's  goods  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  real  occasions. 

Thus  the  way  to  renounce  things  in  themselves 
evil,  is  to  reject  them  with  horror;  but  the  way  to 
renounce  good  things,  is  to  use  them  with  modéra- 
tion, as  occasion  requires,  always  studying  to  re- 
trencli  those  imaginary  wants,  with  which  our 
avaricious  nature  would  pamper  itself. 

Observe  that  we  must  not  only  renounce  eviJ, 
but  good  things,  for  Jésus  Christ  has  said  without 
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restriction:  "  whosoever  forsaketh  not  ail  tliat  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  niy  disciple."* 

Every  Christian  thcn  is  obliged  to  renouncc  ail 
that  he  possesses,  even  the  most  innocent  things, 
because  tliey  ceasc  to  be  so,  the  moment  he  refuses 
to  part  vvith  them. 

We  must  even  renounce  thosc  things  which  we 
are  obliged  carefully  to  préserve;  sueh  as  the  es- 
tâtes of  our  familics,  or  oiir  own  réputation,  which 
are  things  we  must  not  yield  up  our  hearts  to,  but 
préserve  them  only  to  make  a  sober  and  moderate 
use  of  them:  lastlv,  we  must  cheerfullv  resi^n  them 
wlienever  Providence  deprives  us  of  them. 

We  must  likewise  renounce  tliose  that  are  most 
dear  to  us,  and  Mhom  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
love;  this  renunciation  consists  in  loving  them 
only  for  God,  enjoying  the  consolation  of  tlicir 
friendship  occasionally,  and  with  sobriet\,  being 
rcady  to  part  with  them  whon  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
and  never  secking  in  them  the  true  repose  of  the 
heart.  This  is  the  chastity  of  true  Christian  friend- 
ship, which  seeks  the  heavenly  spouse  in  a  mortal 
and  terrestrial  friend.  In  thÎM  manner  we  use  the 
créatures  and  the  world  "as  if  we  used  tliem  not,"^ 
according  to  St.  Paul's  expression:    we  désire  not 

*  Luke  xiv.  33.     f  1.  Cor.  vii.  31, 
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to  enjoy,  we  only  use  what  God  bestows,  and  love 
them  so  far  as  it  is  his  will  we  should;  restraining 
our  heaits  in  tlie  use  of  them,  only  using  them  for 
necessity,  and  reserving  our  aifections  for  a  more 
proper  object. 

Is  it  in  this  sensé  that  Jésus  Christ  would  hâve 
as  renounce  father,  mother,  brethren,  sisters  and 
friends,  and  that  he  came  to  send  a  sword  into  the 
midst  of  families. 

God  is  a  jealous  God;  if  at  the  bottom  of  our 
heart  we  are  attached  to  any  créature,  our  heart  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  him,  and  is  rejected  by  hini  as 
a  wife,  who  suffers  a  strangcr  to  partake  of  the  af- 
fection she  owes  her  husband. 

After  having  renounced  ail  outward  things,  then 
cornes  the  last  sacrifice,  which  is  that  of  ail  within 
us,  and  that  is  in  reality  renouncing  ourselves. 

The  renunciation  of  our  bodies  is  dreadful  to  the 
geuerality  of  délicate  and  worldly  people.  Thèse 
eifeminate  persons  know  nothing  more  of  them- 
selves,  as  1  may  say,  than  their  bodies,  which  they 
flatter  and  adorn  with  so  much  care;  and  frequcntly 
those  who  are  not  captivated  by  the  grâces  of  their 
persons,  préserve  such  a  love  for  the  bodily  life  as 
to  make  them  shameful  cowards,  and  ready  to  trem- 
ble at  the  name  of  death. 
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Perhaps  your  natuial  courage  raises  you  above 
tliose  fears;  methinks  I  liear  you  say,  I  would  not 
indulge  niy  body,  uor  would  1  liesitafe  a  moment 
to  consent  to  its  dissolution,  if  it  was  the  will  of 
God  to  strike  it,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes. 

But  althougli  you  do  tlius  despise  your  body, 
there  still  remain  many  obstacles  to  the  renuncia- 
tion  of  your  spirit.  The  more  we  contemn  this 
earthly  body  through  our  natural  strength  of 
mind,  the  greater  will  be  our  temptation  to  over- 
value  those  internai  qualities  which  enable  us  to 
despise  it. 

We  are  as  much  captivated  with  our  under* 
standing,  our  wisdom,  and  our  virtue,  as  a  girl  of 
this  world  is  with  lier  beauty;  we  regard  thcm  with 
the  same  complacency;  we  delight  in  being  thought 
wise,  temperate,  and  free  froni  the  intoxications 
that  disorder  others;  and  by  this  means  we  become 
intoxicated  with  the  vanity  of  not  appearing  to  be 
so  in  prosperity,  and  of  renouncing  by  a  courageous 
modération  ail  that  the  world  most  prizes;  l)iit  tlien 
we  are  désirons  of  enjoying  this  very  modération. 

O  how  dangerous  is  this  state  !  liow  subtile  is 
its  poison!  how  certainly  would  you  offend  God, 
should  you  resign  your  heart  to  this  relîned  self- 
love!  You  must  then  renounce  ail  enjoyinent  of, 
an<l  ail  natural  complacency  in,  your  own  wisdom 
and  virtue, 
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Rèmember  that  the  more  pure  and  excellent  tlie 
gifls  of  God  are,  the  more  jealous  is  lie  of  them* 

He  shewed  mercy  to  the  first  man  that  sinned^ 
but  condemned  the  rebellions  angel.  Neither  the 
angel  nor  the  man  had  sinned  but  through  the 
love  of  themselves  ;  and  as  the  perfection  of  the 
angel  was  such  that  he  was  tempted  to  consider 
himself  as  a  kind  of  divinity,  God  punished  his 
infidelity  more  severely  than  he  did  that  of  man. 
Let  us  then  conclude,  that  God  is  more  jealous  of 
his  most  excellent  gifts  than  of  those  which  are 
most  common.  He  desires  we  should  be  attached 
to  him  alone,  and  not  to  his  gifts,  be  they  ever 
sb  pure,  only  so  far  as  is  accord ing  to  his  design, 
to  unité  us  the  more  easily  and  intimately  to  him- 
self. Whoever  regards  witli  complacency,  and  as 
his  own  property,  the  grâces  he  has  received  from 
God,  couverts  them  into  poison. 

Beware  then  of  appropriatiag  to  yourself,  not 
only  outward  things,  as  your  talents,  and  the 
favour  you  stand  in  with  men,  but  also  the  inter- 
nai gifts  of  God.  The  goodness  of  your  will  is  not 
less  the  free  gift  of  God,  than  your  being  and  life, 
which  corne  from  him  ;  live  then  as  a  debtor  ;  ail 
that  is  in  you,  and  ail  that  you  are,  is  but  a  loan 
from  God  ;  use  it  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  lender  ;  and  never  consider  it  as  at  your  own 
disposai,  and  as  a  possession  that  belongs  to  you. 
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It  is  this  spiiit  which  appropriâtes  nothing  to 
itself,  and  this  simplicity  with  regard  to  ourselves 
to  Ibliovv  the  motions  oï  God,  which  îs  ail  the  real 
j)ropcrty.  cf  the  créature,  and  in  which  consists  the 
solid  renuiiciation  of  ourselves. 

You  will  now  probably  ask  me,  what  is  the  par- 
ticular  fruit  of  this  renunciation  f  1  answcr,  that 
when  this  désire  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart, 
God  himself  leads  us  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and 
exercises  this  renunciation  in  the  daily  occurren- 
ces of  life. 

It  is  not  by  painful  reflections  and  continuai 
contentions  that  we  renounce  ourselves  ;  but  by 
abstaining  from  ail  self-seeking,  and  being  willing 
to  be  as  God  pleases,  that  we  lose  ourselves  in 
him. 

CHAP.  X. 

On  detachmeni  from  self. 

WuEN  l  said  that  hc  who  is  not  voluntarily 
attached  to  himself,  is  truly  dctached,  I  intendcd 
by  saying  so,  to  prevent  or  cuee  the  scruples  that 
some  peoplc  cntertain  with  respect  to  the  rcmain- 
ing  regards  of  self-lovc.  Those  soûls  who  arc  faith- 
ful  in  the  practicc  of  sclf-renunciation,  are  fre- 
quently  tormented  by  self-interested  views  in  their 
actions  and  conversation.  They  fear  they  do  not 
in  reality  resist  a  vain  com]>lucency,  in  a  view  to 
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glory,  a  taste  for  what  is  most  easy  and  convenient, 
and  a  self-seeking  in  the  consolations  of  virtue. 
AU  this  alarms  a  tender  conscience,  and  it  is  per- 
petually  accusing  itself  for  it.  To  encourage  such 
a  soûl,  it  is  proper  to  inform  it,  tliat  the  reality  of 
ail  vice  and  virtue  lies  in  the  will  ;  so  that  when 
thèse  regards  are  involuntary,  they  prevent  not 
the  sincerity  of  our  detachnient. 

But  you  Tvill  perhaps  say,  when  we  are  really 
detached  from  ourselves,  can  we  hâve  thèse  invo- 
luntary interested  views,  which  views  may  be 
deenied  an  action  of  our  will  ?  I  answcr,  that  a 
soûl  really  detached  from  self  and  united  to  God, 
seldom  seeks  its  own  intcrest  deliberately  and  by 
design.  But  yet  to  set  it  at  liberty,  and  to  prevent 
its  being  continually  on  the  rack,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  told  once  for  ail,  that  ail  invo- 
luntary returns  to  self  and  our  own  interests  do 
not  ofFend  God,  any  more  than  tliose  other  temp- 
tations  to  which  we  do  not  yield  our  consent. 
Besides,  it  should  be  considered  that  those  who 
are  sincerely  pious,  but  not  perfectly  mortified 
with  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  what 
friendship  affords,  indulge  in  some  degree  their 
self-seeking  in  those  things.  They  do  not  indeed 
run  on  headlong  in  such  pursuits,  but  suiFer  them- 
selves  to  be  drawn  into  them  occasionally.  Thèse 
things  attach  us  to  self,  and  an  évident  proof  that 
they  do  so  is,  that  when  any  of  thèse  supports  of 
nature  are  shaken,  we  are  undone. 
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If  any  accident  cfisturbs  the  serenity  of  oiir  lires, 
or  threatens  our  réputation,  or  séparâtes  tliose 
from  us  whose  friendsLip  we  value,  Ave  tlien  feel 
so  lively  a  regret,  as  plainly  proves  liow  niuch 
alive  and  sensible  self-love  is  still  within  us. 

We  remain  then  imperceptibly  attaclied  to  our- 
selves,  and  nothing  but  accidentai  misfortunes 
discover  to  us  the  true  state  of  our  liearts.  It  is 
only  by  God's  taking  from  us  tliat  to  whicli  we  are 
attacLed,  or  seeming  to  do  so,  tliat  we  lose  this 
unjust  property  in  that  whicli  we  liave  before 
sacrificed  to  him. 

That  which  we  call  modération  in  the  use  of  God's 
blessings,  is  not  so  certain  a  proof  of  our  detach- 
ment,  as  résignation  when  deprived  of  them.  Thcre 
is  nothing  but  this  deprivation,  and  which  cornes 
from  the  hand  of  God,  that  truly  détaches  us. 

In  this  state  of  sincère  thougli  impcrfect  piety, 
we  are  liable  to  an  infinité  number  of  secret  re- 
turns  to  self.  There  is  a  time  when  our  views  of 
things  are  indistinct,  and  that  God  permits  his 
interior  light  to  go  no  further  than  to  direct  us  in 
our  sacrifice:  Jésus  Christ  then  saysto  us  inwardly, 
wliat  he  said  formerly  to  the  apostlcs,  *'I  havo 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  them  now."*- 

*  Lukc  xxii,  S'i. 
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Wê  see  in  ourselves  many  real  good  intentions, 
but  we  should  be  terrifiée!  did  we  perceive  to  how 
many  things  we  are  still  attached.  It  is  not  indeed 
wilfuUy  and  premeditatedly  that  we  hâve  thèse  at- 
tachments;  we  say  not  in  ourselves,  I  hâve  them, 
and  I  désire  to  hâve  them:  but  notwithstanding 
we  really  hâve  them,  and  are  sometimes  afraid  of 
digging  too  deep  lest  we  should  discover  them, 
we  are  sensible  of  our  weakness,  and  dare  not 
proceed.  ISometimes,  also,  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
amine ourselves  to  the  bottom,  that  we  may  sacri- 
fice ail  to  God;  but  this  is  only  a  rash  and  indiscreet 
fit  of  zeal,  like  that  of  St.  Peter's,  when  he  said, 
"Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both  into  prison 
and  to  death,"  and  afterwards  was  terrified  by  the 
question  of  a  servant  maid.  We  seek  to  discover 
ail  our  defects;  and  God  directs  us  in  this  enquiry. 
He  refuses  us  a  light  too  strong  for  our  state  of 
grâce  ;  he  suffers  us  not  to  perceive  in  our  lieart 
that  which  it  is  not  yet  the  season  to  deprive  us  of, 
It  is  a  wonderful  procédure  of  the  divine  goodness, 
never  to  solicit  us  inwardly  to  forsake  aught  that 
we  hâve  hitherto  loved  and  possessed,  w^ithout 
suitably  enlightening  us  ;  and  that  his  light  never 
directs  us  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  he  does  not 
give  us  strength  to  perform.  We  are,  with  regard 
to  this  sacrifice,  as  the  apostles  were  to  the  pré- 
diction of  their  Lord's  death  ;  they  comprehended 
nothing  of  it,  and  their  eyes  were  blinded.  The 
most  enlightened  soûls,  and  those  that  are  most 
watchful  against  their  defects,  are  notwithstanding 
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frequeiitly  in  this  state  of  darkness,  with  regard 
to  certain  detacliments,  which  God  reserves  for  a 
more  advanced  state  of  faith  and  mortitîcatioii 
We  must  not  désire  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  we 
lîiay  rest  in  peace,  provided  we  are  faithful  to 
vfhat  we  know.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  for 
us,  God  will  reveal  in  his  own  time. 

Itis'in  mercy  that  God  thus  coneeals  froin  us, 
such  things  as  we  are  not  yet  able  to  bear.  We 
hâve  a  certain  impatient  zeal  for  our  own  perfec- 
tion, which  is  désirons  of  immediately  seeing  and 
sacrificing  ail  :  but  an  humble  confidence  while 
under  the  hand  of  God,  and.  calmly  to  support 
without  flattering  ourselves  in  this  state  of  dark- 
ness  and  dependence,  is  infinitely  more  useful 
towards  accomplishing  the  death  of  self,  than  ail 
our  uneasy  efforts  to  advance  our  own  perfection. 

Let  us  then  be  content  to  follow  the  light  of  the 
présent  moment,  without  looking  further.  It  is 
our  daily  bread,  which  God  gives  u.s  only  for  one 
day  ;  it  is  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
he  that  would  gather  a  double  portion,  and  make 
provision  for  the  ensuing  day,  grossly  deceives 
Iiiniself.  It  will  corrupt  in  his  hands,  and  he  will 
havc  no  more  of  it  to  feed  oji  than  he  who  gathers 
only  l'or  one  day. 

It  is  this  child-likc  dépendance  on  God,  to 
which  he  wouldfain  bend  our  spirits.  He  dispenses 
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his  internai  light,  as  a  prudent  mother  assigns  to 
her  daughter  the  task  she  is  to  perform,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished  allots  her  another. 

Hâve  y  ou  finished  the  task  that  God  has  set 
you  ?  in  that  instant  he  will  find  you  a  new  ein- 
ployment,  for  he  never  leaves  the  soûl  idle  with- 
out  the  means  of  advancins  it  in  detachment.     If 
on  the  contrary,  you  hâve  not  finished  your  first 
work,  he  will  conceal  from  you  what  is  to  foUow, 
A  man  who  travels  in  an  extensive  flat  country, 
sees  nothing  beyond  a  little  eminence  which  ter- 
minâtes his  horizon,  but  when  he  arrives  at  that 
«minence,  he  discovers  immediately  a  new  extent 
of  country  as  great  as  the  first.     It  is  thus  in  the 
way  of  renunciation.     We  believe  that  at  the  first 
sight  we  see  ail,  and  that  we  are  not  attached  to 
self,  or  any  thing  else  ;  we  would  rather  die  than 
hesitate  to  make  a  perfect  sacrifice  to  God. 

But  in  our  daily  progress,  God  continually 
shews  us  a  new  extent  of  country,  and  we  dis- 
cover  in  our  hearts  a  thousand  things  that  we 
could  hâve  sworn  were  not  there.  He  shews  them 
to  us,  in  order  to  drive  them  out.  Every  one  has 
in  the  bottom  of  their  heart  a  mass  of  corruption, 
which  if  God  shewed  us  ail  the  venom  and  horror 
of,  would  overwhelm  us  with  confusion.  Self-love 
would  render  it  an  insupportable  tonnent.  I  do 
not  speak  hère  of  those  who  hâve  their  hearts 
gangrened   by  the   most  enormous  vices,    but  of 
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such  as  appear  upright  and  pure  ;  there  is  to  be 
found,  even  in  them,  a  foolish  vanit}'  which  dares 
not  shew  itself,  but  lurks  abashed  in  the  most 
inward  recesses  of  the  heart.  We  should  see  self- 
complacencies,  élévations  of  pride,  délicate  sub- 
terfuges of  self-love,  and  a  thousand  other  inward 
imperfections  which  are  as  real  as  they  are  in  ex- 
plicable ;  but  we  only  see  th^m  as  God  begins  to 
extirpate  them.  Behold,  he  will  say  to  us  in- 
wardly,  this  is  the  corruption  that  lay  hidden  in 
the  deep  abyss  of  thine  heart;  after  this  dost  thou 
glory  in,  or  expect  anght  from  thyself  ? 

Let  us  then  suffer  God  to  act,  and  content  our- 
selves  with  being  faithful  to  the  light  of  the  pré- 
sent moment;  it  brings  with  it  ail  that  is  necessary 
to  prépare  us  for  the  light  of  the  next  :  and  this 
concaténation  of  grâces,  when  linked  as  the  rings 
of  a  chain,  prépares  us  insensibly  for  those  sacri- 
fices of  which  we  hâve  not  as  y  et  the  most  distant 
view.  This  death  to  self  and  ail  that  we  love, 
which  is  as  yet  but  indefinite  and  superficial  in  our 
will,  after  having  touched  the  surface,  will  shoot 
deep  roots  so  as  to  reacli  the  very  bottom  of  the 
will.  It  will  penetrate  even  to  the  centre,  and 
leave  nothing  to  the  créature,  but  will  extirpate  in 
it,  without  exception,  ail  that  is  not  God. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  till  you  are  convinced  of  it 
byyourown  expérience,  be  persuaded  on  the  word 
of  anotlier,  that  this  dctachment  from  self  and  ail 
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that  is  dear  to  us,  far  from  extinguishing  in  our 
hearts  friendships  that  are  really  good,  prodiices  on 
the  contrary,  a  frieiidship  in  God,  not  only  pure 
and  solid,  but  warm,  faithful  and  affectionate,  re- 
plète with  a  sweet  sympathy,  and  that  we  find  in 
it  ail  those  delights  of  friendship,  which  even  na- 
ture requires  for  its  consolation. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  violence  a   Christian  must  continually  offer  to 

himself. 

To  whom  do  you  think  St.  Paul  speaks  when  he 
says  "  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are 
wise  in  Christ  ?"*  It  is  to  you,  it  is  to  me,  and  not 
to  those  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  shame  and  the 
knowledge  of  God;  yes,  it  is  to  us,  who  think  to 
work  out  our  salvation,  and  yet  escape  the  folly  of 
the  cross,  and  to  appear  wise  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  to  us  who  are  not  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  our  own  weakness.  Where  St.  Paul  found  him- 
self weak,  we  find  oui^selves  strong  ;  and  must 
allow,  that  notwithstanding  our  good  intentions, 
our  lives  are  almost  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
the  great  Apostle.  This  cannot  appear  to  be  a 
good  state  ;  let  us  reflect  on  it,  and  after  having 

*  Cor.  iv.  10. 
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thoroughly  examined   ourselves,    let   us  consider 
wberein  we  differ  from    the  true  servants  of  God. 

Let  us  foUow  Jésus  Christ,  by  being  followers  of 
St.  Paul,    who*  proposes  bimself  as  a  model  after 
the  divine  original:   behold  our  complacency  for 
the  world  and  ourselves,   how  we  indulge  our  pas- 
sions, our  sensés,  and  yield  to  our  spiritual  languor. 
The  practice  of  virtue  does  not  consist  in  words, 
they  can  never  suffice   to  attain  the  king«Jom    of 
God;  it  is  to  be  attained  only  by  strength  and  cou- 
rage, and  a  perpétuai  violence  which  we  must  offer 
to  ourselves;   a  violence  when  the  torrent  of  the 
Avorld  is  to  be  resisted,  which  prevents  our  doing 
good,  after  having  so  frequently  been  the  occasion 
of  our  doing  evil;  a  violence,  when  we  are  in  part 
to  renounce  what  is  necessary,  that  we  niay  not  be 
deceived,    in  too  readily  iniagining  that  we  bave 
relinquished  what  is  superfluous;  a  violence,  when 
we  are  to  mortify  our  spirits,  not  thinking  we  hâve 
done  sufficient  when  we  hâve  mortified  our  bodies; 
a  violence,    for  augmenting  the  hours  of  prayer, 
reading  and  retirement;  a  violence,  for  being  per- 
fcctly  contented  in  whatever  state  we  are,  without 
desiring  more  conveniencics,   more  honour,  more 
heaUb,   or  any  other  company,    not  even  that  of 
good  people  ;    lastly,  a  violence,  to  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  indiifcronce   which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  Cbristiaii,    who  lias  no  will  but  that  of 

*  1.  Cor.  xi.  1. 
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his  Creator,  to  whom  he  leaves  the  success  of  ail 
his  affairs,  though  he  employs  himself  in  them; 
who  acts  suitably  to  his  condition,  but  does  so 
without  anxiety;  who  takes  pleasure  in  looking 
up  to  God,  and  does  not  fear  the  being  regarded 
by  him;  who  hopes  that  the  eye  of  God  will  be 
upon  him  for  the  correction  of  his  faults,  and  who 
peacefully  relies  on  his  mercj',  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  them.  Hère  I  leave  you,  and  hère 
I  entreat  you  to  remain,  that  both  you  and  I  may 
each  of  us,  amidst  the  distractions  and  tumults  of 
this  worldly  life,  possess  our  soûls  in  peace.  Great 
God,  can  we  so  impose  on  ourselves,  as  to  imagine 
that  there  is  in  us  to  be  found  any  conformity  to 
the  life  of  Jésus  Christ  ?  A  las,  the  more  we  fear 
to  suifer,  the  more  we  stand  in  need  of  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 

That  the  kingdom  of  God  is  given   oaly  to  ihose  who 
do  his  will. 

Salvation  is  not  to  be  attained  merely  by  ceas- 
ing  to  do  ill  ;  we  must  also  add  to  it  the  practice 
of  that  which  is  good.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
too  great  a  treasure  to  bestowed  on  the  timorous 
slave,  who  only  abstains  from  evil  because  he  is 
afraid  to  commit  it.  God  desires  to  bave  children 
that  should  love  him  for  his  goodness,    and   not 
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slaves,  who  only  serve  him  throiigh  the  dread  of 
hispower.  We  must  then  love  him,  and  conse- 
quently  do  ail  that  true  love  inspires. 

Many  apparently  w«ell  meaning  people  deceive 
theniselves  on  this  subject  ;  but  it  easy  to  rectify 
their  mistake,  if  tbey  will  but  examine  things 
candidly. 

Their  error  proceeds  from  their  ignorance  of 
God  and  themselves.  Tliey  are  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  afraid  of  losing  it  by  devoting  them- 
selves too  much  to  piety  ;  but  they  should  con- 
sider,  that  "  they  are  not  their  own,''*  but  God's, 
who  bas  created  them  solely  for  himself,  and 
ouofht  with  an  absolute  dominion  to  rule  them  as 
he  pleases.  They  owe  themselves  entirely  to  him, 
without  any  condition  or  reserve.  We  bave  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  right  even  to  give  ourselves 
to  God  ;  for  we  are  not  our  own  property  but  bis  : 
and  if  we  do  not  leave  ourselves  to  God,  as  a 
thing  that  naturally  belongs  to  him,  we  shall  be 
2;uilty  of  a  sacrilegious  theft,  which  would  over- 
turn  the  order  of  nature,  and  violate  the  essential 
law  of  the  créature. 

We  must  not  then  reason  on  the  law  which  God 
bas  prescribed  us,  it  is  our  busines  to  receive, 
adore,  and  implicitly  follow  it.     He  who  made  us, 

*  1.  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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knows  better  than  we  do  what  is  fît  for  us.  Hadviâ 
composed  the  gospel,  we  should  perhaps  hâve  beeii 
tempted  to  soften  it,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
our  own  remissness,  but  God  bas  not  consulted  us 
in  writing  it,  but  bas  given  it  to  us  such  as  it  is, 
and  left  us  no  hope  of  salvation,  but  by  fulfilling 
that  sovereign  law,  which  is  equally  binding  in  ail 
conditions  of  life.  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  that  word  of  life  or  death  shall  not 
pass  away;"*  we  cannot  retrench  a  word,  nor  even 
the  smallest  letter  of  it.  Woe  to  those  priests  that 
dare  lessen  its  force,  and  soften  it  to  us  by  their 
glosses!  It  was  not  they  who  made  this  law;  they 
are  only  the  repositaries  of  it. 

If  the  gospel  therefore  is  a  severe  law,  they  are 
not  to  draw  the  severity  of  it  upon  theniselves. 
This  law  is  as  much  to  be  feared  by  them  as  other 
men,  and  more  so,  because  they  are  accountable 
for  its  being  observed  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
themselves.  Woe  to  "the  blind  that  lead  the 
blind,  they  shall  both,"  says  the  Son  of  God, 
"  fall  into  the  ditch."t  Woe  to  the  ignorant,  dull 
and  flattering  priest,  who  would  enlarge  the  strait 
way.  "  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion."î 

Let  then  the  pride  of  man  be  silenced.  He 
thinks  he  bas  a  right  to  dispose  of  himself,  which 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  35.     f  Luke  vi.  39.     t.  Matt.  vii.  13. 
X 
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he  has  not.  It  is  his  business  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  law,  and  to  trust  that  God  will  give  him 
strengtli  proportioned  to  its  weight.  In  effect  he 
who  has  the  sovereign  doniinion  over  his  créature, 
and  can  command  him  to  do  as  he  pleases,  does  by 
his  internai  grâce  give  the  will  and  power  to 
exécute  ail  that  he  requires. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Against  Temptations. 

I  KNow  but  tAvo  things  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  temptations.  The  first  is  to  be  guided  by  our 
inward  light,  in  retrenching  without  mercy  or 
delay,  as  far  as  we  are  at  liberty,  ail  that  may 
nourish  or  awaken  the  temptation.  I  say,  as  far 
as  we  are  at  liberty  ;  because  it  does  not  always 
dépend  upon  us  to  avoid  what  excites  us  to  evil. 
What  is  incident  to  the  state  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  our  own 
power. 

The  second  rule  is,  when  tempted,  always  to 
turn  to  God,  and  not  disquiet  ourselves  by  consi- 
dering  whether  we  hâve  not  already  in  part  con- 
sented,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  immédiate  tendency 
of  our  heart  to  God.  By  examining  too  closely 
whether  we  hâve  not  been  guilty  of  some  infide- 
lity,  we  run  the  risk   of  being  again  involved  in 
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the  temptation.  The  shortest  and  suresi;  method 
is,  to  act  like  a  child  at  the  breast,  who  if  it  is 
shewn  a  frightful  raonster  starts  back  with  horror, 
and  sinks  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  that  it 
may  no  longer  perceive  it. 

The  practice  of  the  présence  of  God,  is  of  ail 
others  the  most  sovereign  remedy,  it  coniforts, 
supports,  and  calms  us  ;  we  must  not  be  surprised 
even  at  the  most  shameful  temptations.*  "  My 
son,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  *^  if  thou  corne  to 
serve  the  Lord,  prépare  thy  soûl  for  temptation." 
We  continue  hère  only  that  we  may  be  proved 
by  it. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  is  temptation.  Crosses 
tempt  us,  by  irritating  our  pride,  and  prosperity 
by  Haltering  it.  Our  whole  life  is  a  continuai 
warfare,  but  a  warfare  in  which  Jésus  Christ  fights 
for  us, 

We  must  march  on,  though  temptations  roar 
around  us,  as  a  traveller  surprised  by  a  storm 
wraps  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  proceeds  in 
spite  of  the  foulness  of  the  weather. 

With  regard  to  what  is  past,  when  we  hâve 
satisfied  our  conscience  by  a  sincère  repentance, 
evidenced  by  the  actual  forsaking  of  our  sins,   we 

*  Ecoles,  xi.  1, 
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hâve  nothing  to  do  but  to  cast  ail  our  iniquities  into 
the  abyss  of  mercy.  We  hâve  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  iDost  tornienting  contrition,  a  certain  joy  in 
feeling  that  we  deserve  eternal  misery,  and  that  it 
is  to  the  mercy  of  God  we  must  owe  ail,  withoiit 
being  indebted  to  ourselves  for  any  thing  condu- 
cive  to  our  ôverlasting  salvation. 

When  an  involuntary  remembrance  of  past  mi- 
series  occurs,  we  should  remain  confounded,  and 
as  it  were  nothing  in  the  présence  of  God,  peace- 
fully  bearing  in  his  adorable  sight,  ail  the  shame 
and  ignominy  of  our  sins,  without  seeking,  che- 
rishing,  or  recalling  the  too  dangerous  remem- 
brance of  them. 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  there  is  in  a  certain  sensé  but  little  for  us  to 
do.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  doue,  because  we  shouhl  never  reserve  any 
thing,  nor  one  moment  resist  that  jealous  love, 
which  incessantly  pursues  us  to  the  inward  recesses 
of  the  heart,  and  to  the  smallest  affections  of  self- 
love,  and  ail  those  attachments  of  which  God  is 
not  the  author.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
by  a  multi[)licity  of  views  and  severe  exercises,  it 
is  not  by  racking  and  contending  with  ourselves 
that  we  shall  rcally  advance.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  to  will  nothing,  and  to  will  ail 
things  without  restriction  or  choice,  to  walk  chcer- 
fully  and  humbly  whcre  Providence  leads  uS;  to 
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seek  nothing,  refuse  nothing,  to  find  every  thing 
in  the  présent  moment,  to  let  him  act  who  does 
ail,  and  to  leave  our  ivills  motionless  in  the  will 
of  God,  is  of  ail  states  the  most  blessed.  Then 
is  the  heart  truly  filled,  when  it  appears  emptied 
ofall. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  Sorrow. 

WiTH  regard  to  such  a  kind  of  sadness  as  de- 
presses  and  contracts  the  heart,  there  are  two 
rules,  the  observation  of  which  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance.  The  first  is,  to  remove  this 
sorrow  by  such  means  as  Providence  has  furnished 
us  with  ;  for  example,  not  to  burthen  ourselves 
Tvith  laborious  business,  so  as  to  sink  under  a  load 
greater  than  we  are  able  to  bear  ;  to  spare  not 
only  the  powers  of  the  body,  but  likewise  those  of 
the  mind,  by  not  undertaking  things  wherein  we 
dépend  too  much  upon  our  own  strength  ;  to  set 
apart  hours  for  prayer,  for  reading,  for  enlivening 
our  spirits  by  pious,  nay  even  by  cheerful  conver- 
sation, so  as  at  once  to  recreate  both  our  bodies 
minds,  suitable  to  our  necessity. 

We  should  also  hâve  some  wise  and  discreet 
person  to  whom  we  might  unburden  our  hearts  of 
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every  thiiig  except  the  secrets  of  another;  for 
this  is  a  comfort  that  peculiarly  eases  an  heavy 
Leart. 

Troubles  too  long  retained  in  the  heart,  fre- 
quently  burst  it  ;  whereas  if  we  could  vent  them, 
we  should  see  they  were  not  deserving  of  ail  the 
bitterness  they  caused. 

Nothing  draws  the  soûl  so  effectually  eut  of  a 
certain  gloominess,  as  simplicity  and  poverty  of 
j  spirit,  by  which,  at  the  expence  of  its  vanity,  it 
;  confesses  its  want  of  courage,  seeking  that  light 
and  consolation  which  should  be  found  by  the 
children  of  God,  in  their  communion  with  each 
other. 

The  second  rule  is,  peacefully  to  bear  ail  invo- 
luntary  émotions  of  sorrow,  which  we  sufTer  not- 
withstanding  the  above-mentioned  précautions. 

Inward  discouragements,  above  ail  other  things, 
cxpedite  our  progress  in  the  road  of  faith,  pro- 
vided  they  do  not  stop  us,  and  that  the  slothful- 
ness  of  the  soûl  does  not  yield  to  this  sorrow, 
which,  if  permittcd,  would  conquer  ail  its  pow- 
ers. 

A  step  takcn  in  this  statc,  is  always  the  step  of 
a  giant,  and  is  more  valuable  than  a  thousand 
taken  when  the  soûl  is  in  a  more  sweet  and  com- 
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fortable  disposition.  We  must  then,  despising  our 
cowardice,  march  forward,  which  will  render  this 
state  of  weakness  more  profitable,  than  that  of  the 
most  heroic  strength. 

This  sensible  courage,  which  renders  every  thing 
easy,  which  does  and  suffers  ail  things,  is  often 
deceitful,  as  it  nourishes  self-confidence  and  a 
certain  élévation  of  heart.  This  courage,  though 
sometimes  wonderfully  edifying  to  the  world, 
nourishes  within  us  a  secret  satisfaction  and  inward 
testimony,  which  is  a  subtile  poison. 

We  relish  our  own  virtue,  are  delighted  with  it, 
we  would  possess  it,  and  are  pleased  with  its 
strength. 

A.  weak  and  humble  sotil  who  finds  no  resource 
in  itself,  who  fears,  is  troubled,  and  sorrowful  even 
unto  death,  like  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  and 
lastly,  who  cries  out  as  he  did  on  the  cross,  "  my 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  is 
vastly  more  purified,  more  despised  by  itself,  and 
more  dead  to  ail  the  desires  of  self,  than  those 
brave  soûls  who  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their 
virtue. 

Happy  soûl,  that  is  thus  bruised  by  God,  that 
he  thus  crushes  to  pièces,  and  whom  he  deprives 
of  ail  strength  in  itself,  that  it  may  be  supported 
only  by  him  ;  who  is  sensible  of  its  own   poverty 
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and  is  content  ;  who  bears,  besides  outward  crosses, 
this  great  inward  one  of  the  desponding  of  the 
heart,  without  which  ail  others  avail  but  little. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Extracts  from  a  chapter,  on  Déjection  and  Dissipation. 
SECT.  I. 

The  RE  are  two  things  which  especially  disquiet 
you  :  the  one  is  to  avoid  a  certain  dissipation,  the 
other  to  bear  up  against  déjection  and  melancholy. 
As  to  dissipation  it  will  never  be  remedied  by 
strained  reflections.  Do  not  hope  to  do  the  work 
of  grâce  by  the  springs  and  ingenuities  of  nature. 
Be  content  to  give  your  will  without  reserve  to 
God,  and  never  regard  any  state  as  grievous,  but 
accept  it  with  résignation  to  the  divine  Providence. 

If  you  really  désire  to  avoid  distraction,  you 
will  in  fact  never  be  distracted,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  tliat  your  prayer  will  not  be  in  vain. 
Whenever  you  perceive  the  distraction,  you  must 
llet  it  fall  to  the  ground  without  combating  it,  and 
calmly  turn  to  God  without  any  violent  contention 
of  the  mînd. 

If  the  distraction  is  imperceptible,  it  is  not  to 
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be  accounted  a  distraction  of  the  heart.  The  mo- 
ment you  perceive  it,  lift  your  eyes  towards  God.  \ 
The  sincerity  of  your  désire  to  enter  into  his  pré- 
sence, will  merit  the  grâce  of  more  frequently  at- 
taining  it;  and  this  is,  if  1  am  not  deceived,  the 
most  speedy  method  of  making  the  présence  of 
God  familiar  to  you. 

Be  not  troubled  that  the  sensible  présence  of 
God  often  Aies  from  you;  but  especially  beware 
of  desiring  to  retain  it  by  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Content  yourself  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  with  a  gênerai  and 
confused/  view  of  God,  so  that  if  at  any  time  you 
are  asked  what  is  the  disposition  of  your  heart,  it 
would  be  true  to  say,  it  aims  at  God,  though  it 
should  then  be  actually  attentive  to  some  other 
object. 

Give  yourself  no  concern  with  regard  to  the 
wanderings  of  your  imagination,  which  are  una- 
voidable.  We  often  distract  ourselves  by  the  fear 
of  being  distracted,  and  afterwards  by  the  regret  of 
having  been  so. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man,  who  instead  of 
proceeding  on  his  journey,  should  spend  his  time 
in  foreseeing  the  falls  he  might  possibly  meet  with, 
and  when  he  did  chance  to  fall,  should  turn  back 
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to  see  the  place  in  which  he  fell  ?  y  ou  would  say 
to  him,  go  on,  go  on  ;  1  say  the  same  to  you  ;  go 
on  without  stopping  or  looking  behind  you.# 
"  Walk,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"  that  ye  niay  abound  more  and  more."  The 
abonnding  in  the  love  of  God  will  rectily  your 
mistakes  mucli  more  effectually,  than  your  dis- 
quiet and  uneasy  returns  to  self. 


SECT.  II. 

SoRRow  often  proceeds  from  our  seeking  God, 
and  not  fînding  him  to  our  satisîaction.  The  désire 
of  perceiving  him  is  not  the  désire  of  possessing 
him,  but  is  the  désire  of  self-love  to  be  assured 
that  it  possesses  him  for  its  gratification. 

Nature,  dejectcd  and  discouraged,  is  impatient 
to  withdraw  itself  from  pure  faith,  where  it  is  as 
in  the  air,  suspended  without  any  support  ;  it  is 
désirons  of  perceiving  its  own  advancement. 

At  the  sight  of  its  faults,  its  pride  is  provoked, 
and  it  imagines  that  this  chagrin  is  a  penitential 
sentiment. 

We  are  through  self-love,  désirons  of  seeing 
ourselves  perfect,   and  are  angry  that  we  are  not 

*  1.  Thcs.-!.  iv.  1. 
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so;  thus  we  are  impatient,  haughty,  and  out  of 
humour  both  witli  ourselves  and  others.  Déplora- 
ble error!  as  if  the  work  of  God  could  bc  accom- 
plished  by  our  vexation,  or  as  if  we  could  unité 
ourselves  to  the  God  of  peace,  by  departing  from 
ail  internai  peace. 

Martha,  Martha,  why  are  you  troubled  about  so 
many  things  for  the  service  of  Jésus  Christ?  one 
thing  only  is  needful,  which  is  to  love  him,  and  al- 
ways  remain  attentive  at  his  feet. 

When  we  are  resigned  to  God,  ail  is  donc  with- 
out  our  doing  any  thing.  We  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  conducted  with  perfect  confidence  in  him:  as 
for  what  may  happen,  we  will  without  reserve  ail 
that  he  wills,  and  hâve  no  désire  to  foresee  any 
thing,  but  apply  ourselves  in  the  présent  moment 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  will. 

Sufficient  to  each  day  is  its  evil  and  its  good. 
The  daily  fulfilling  the  will  of  God,  is  the  com- 
ing  of  his  kingdom  within  us,  and  our  daily 
bread. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  that  futurity  which 
God  conceals  from  us;  the  most  perfect  prépa- 
ration for  that  futurity  is  to  die  to  ail  self-will, 
that  we  may  resign  ourselves  totally  to  the  will  of 
God. 
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As  the  manna  had  ail  tasfes,  so  this  gênerai  dis- 
position of  the  heart  includes  ail  grâces,  and  ail 
sentiments  that  are  niost  proper  for  every  con- 
dition, in  whicli  God  can  hereafter  place  us. 


SECT.  III. 

When  we  are  thus  ready  for  ail  things,  we  are 
as  easy  about  the  past  as  the  future. 

We  suppose  the  worst  of  ourselves  that  is  possi- 
ble; but  throw  ourselves  blindly  into  the  arms  of 
God,  we  forget  and  lose  ourselves,  and  this  obli- 
vion  of  self  is  the  most  perfect  pénitence,  as  ail 
conversion  consists  in  the  renouncing  ourselves  to 
be  possessed  by  God.  This  oblivion  is  the  martyr- 
dom  of  self  love,  as  we  would  a  thousand  times  ra- 
llier contradict  and  tonnent  both  our  tlesh  and 
spirit,  than  thus  forget  ourselves. 

When  you  perceive  you  hâve  transgressed,  be 
only  faithful  to  turn  yourself  in  simplicity  to  God 
alone.  You  forni,  I  know,  a  thousand  linc  contri- 
vances  with  yourself,  but  it  is  not  nith  yourself 
you  ought  to  take  your  nioasures.  Wlien  you  pee- 
vishly  chide  your  own  wrctchedness,  I  sec  no  onc 
but  yourself  in  your  council.  Wretchcd  council,. 
alas,  where  God  is  not  ! 
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Who  will  stretch  forth  an  hand  to  lift  you  out  of 
the  mire?  is  it  yourself?  alas,  it  is  yourself  that  i.s 
sunk  into  it!  Besides,  that  very  mire  into  which 
you  are  sunk,  is  yourself;  the  whole  foundation 
of  your  misery  is,  that  you  cannot  come  out  of 
yourself. 

With  regard  to  that  natural  déjection  that  pro- 
ceeds  from  constitutional  melancholy,  as  the  body 
is  the  cause  of  it,  so  medicines  and  a  regimen,  are 
the  proper  cure  for  it. 

It  is  true  it  frequently  returns,  but  it  is  then 
involuntary  :  and  when  sent  by  God  we  should 
bear  it  peacefully,  as  a  fever,  or  any  other  bodily 
disorder. 

The  will  of  the  irréligions,  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures,  is  neither  free  nor  at  ease,  because  they 
are  never  contented  in  their  state;  they  would  fain 
escape  certain  things  that  are  not  agreeable  to 
their  humour,  and  they  seek  for  additional  plea- 
sures which  they  hâve  not. 

On  the  contrary,  the  faithful  soûl  is  restrained  in 
nothing  but  accepts  freely  ail  the  afflictions  sent  it 
by  God.  It  even  loves  and  embraces  them,  and 
would  not  be  exempted  from  them,  if  to  be  so 
should  cost  only  a  wish,  because  that  wish  would 
be  the  wish  of  self,  and  contrary  to  its  résignation  to 
that  Providence  which  it  would  never  anticipate. 
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SECT.  IV. 

That  watchfulness  which  Jésus  Christ  requires 
in  tbe  Gospel,  is  a  faithful  attention  always  to  love 
and  acconiplish  the  will  of  God  in  the  présent 
moment,  according  as  God  discovers  it  to  you  : 
but  does  not  consist  in  incessantly  tormenting  and 
busying  ourselves  about  ourselves,  instead  of  rais- 
ing  our  eyes  to  God,  from  whence  conieth  our  only 
help  against  ourselves. 

Why,  under  pretence  of  watching,  do  we  endea- 
vour  to  discover  wîiat  God  would  not  bave  us  see 
during  this  life?  wby  do  we  lose  the  fruit  of  2)ure 
faith  and  inward  peace?  why  turn  from  the  pré- 
sence of  God,  which  he  is  willing  always  to  aiford 
us?  He  bas  not  said,  Be  ye  yourselves  tbe  con- 
stant object  of  your  attention,  but  "  Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect."* 

David,  full  of  this  spirit,  bas  said,  "I  bave  set 
God  always  before  me:"  and  again,  "  Mine  eyes 
are  ever  looking  unto  tbe  Lord;  for  he  shall  pluck 
my  feet  ont  of  tbe  net.''"}"  Thougb  bis  danger  is  in 
bis  feet,  bis  eyes  are  looking  upward:  it  is  less  use- 
ful  to  tbinlv  oi  our  danger,  than  tbe  assistance  of 
God.  Besides,  in  God  we  see  ail;  in  him  we  see 
both  bunian  misery  and  divine  goodness  ;  one 
glance    alone   of  a  pure    and   upright   bcart,    be 

*  Gcn.  xvii,  1.         t  Psalm  xvi.  î).    xxv.  14. 
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it  ever  so  simple,   sees  ail  thiiigs  in  that  infinité 
light. 

O  my  God,  provided  I  cease  not  to  see  thee, 
1  shall  not  cease  to  see  myself  and  ail  my  wretch- 
edness. 

When  outward  occupations  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing  thee,  1  shall  at  least,  O  Lord,  see  thee  doing 
ail  in  ail;  with  joy  T  shall  every  where  behold  thy 
work  fulfilled  both  within  and  without  me,  and 
shall  perpetually  say  with  the  blessed.  Amen. 
"Yea,  though  1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  ï  will  fear  noevil,  for  thou  art 
with  me."*  I  will  seek  no  danger,  nor  enter  into 
any  engagement,  unless  encouraged  by  thee,  so 
that  I  may  dérive  strength  and  consolation  from 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  according  to  thy  Provi^- 
dence;  and  even  in  those  states  where  I  am  sus- 
tained  bybeing  in  them  according  to  thy  vocation, 
every  day,  hour,  or  moment  that  is  at  my  own 
disposai,  will  I  dedicate  to  prayer,  recollection  and 
retirement;  ne  ver  will  I  quit  this  blessed  state, 
unless  called  by  thee  to  some  outward  function. 
Then  in  appearance  shall  1  go  out  of  thee,  yet 
will  thou  go  with  me,  and  carry  me  as  in  thy 
arms. 

*  Psalm  xxiii.  4. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


Extracts  from  a  chapter,  How  we  ought  to  watch  over 
ourselves. 

WiTH  regard  to  watching  over  ourselves,  without 
being  too  much  busied  in  it,  the  following  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  best  maiiner  of  practisiug  this 
vigilance. 

The  wise  and  diligent  traveller  alvvays  watches 
over  his  steps,  and  bas  his  eyes  upon  that  part  of 
the  road  which  is  imniediately  before  him  ^  he  is 
not  incessantly  turning  back  to  count  his  steps 
and  examine  the  road  he  bas  passed.  This  would 
be  losing  that  time  in  which  he  ought  to  proceed 
on  his  journey. 

A  soûl  whom  God  really  leads  by  the  hand, 
(for  I  speak  not  of  those  who  are  but  learning  to 
walk,  and  bave  as  yet  the  true  road  to  seek) 
ought  indced  to  watch  over  its  uay,  but  then  it 
should  be  with  a  simple  and  tranquil  vigilance, 
conlined  to  the  présent  moment,  and  without  any 
uneasiness  proceeding  from  self-love.  This  vigi- 
lance is  a  continuai  attention  to  the  will  of  God 
to  fulfil  it  every  moment,  and  not  a  return  to 
ourselves  that  wc  may  be  assured  of  our  state, 
which  God  would  bave  us  ignorant  of.  Whcrcfore 
the  Psalmist  says,   "  Mine  eyes  are  ever  looking 
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unto  the  Lord,  for  lie  shall  pluck  niy  ieet  out  of 
the  net."^ 

Observe,  that  to  guide  Lis  feet  ariglit,  in  tlie 
way  where  the  net  is  laid,  instead  of  casting  theni 
down  to  the  ground  to  examine  ail  his  steps,  lie 
lifts  his  eyes  up  unto  the  Lord.  We  can  ne  ver  watch 
better  over  ourselves,  than  wlien  we  walk  with 
God  always  présent  before  our  eyes,  as  he  directed 
Abraham  to  do.  And  in  effect,  to  what  should 
ail  our  watchfulness  tend,  but  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  will  of  God  ?  He  who  conforms  himself 
to  it  in  ail  tliings,  truly  watches  over  himself,  and 
every  thing  is  sanctified  to  him. 

If  theii  we  could  always  retain  the  présence  of 
God,  we  should  always  be  watchful,  and  then  our 
watchfulness  would  be  simple,  tranquil,  and  dis- 
intèrested  :  whereas  that  other  kind  of  watchful- 
ness which  is  only  a  désire  of  being  self-as>iured,  is 
vexations,  restless  and  interested.  It  is  not  by  our 
own  light,  but  that  of  God,  by  which  we  ought  to 
walk.  We  cannot  see  the  holiness  of  God  without 
bein^^hocked  at  our  smallest  infidelities.  We 
must  not  fail  to  add  to  recollection  and  the  pré- 
sence of  God,  the  examination  of  our  conscience, 
according  to  the  necessity  we  find  for  it,  to  facili- 
tate  our  contrition,  and  prevent  our  growing  re- 
-miss;  by  this  means,  those  examinations  grow  more 


*  Psalm  XXV.  14. 

7. 
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and  more  simple,  easy,  and  at  a  distance  from  ail 
troublesome  returns  to  self.  We  sliould  examine 
ourselves,  not  witli  any  interested  view,  but  that 
we  may  the  more  exactly  conform  to  the  will  of 
God. 

Moreover,  in  this  state  you  abandon  yourself 
into  the  hands  of  God,  and  are  as  much  at  ease 
by  knowing  you  are  in  his  hands,  as  you  would 
be  sorry  to  be  in  your  own.  You  désire  to  see 
nothing  that  he  would  conceal  from  you.  You 
love  him  infinitely  more  than  you  do  yourself, 
therefore  you  would,  without  making  any  con- 
ditions, sacrifice  yourself  to  his  good  pleasure  ; 
you  désire  nothing  but  to  love  him  and  forget 
yourself.  He  who  thus  generously  loses  his  soûl, 
shall  find  it  in  eternal  life. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

On  the  invcard  teaching  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,*  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  us,  that  it  acts  there,  that  it  there 
prays  without  ceasing,  that  it  groans  there,  that 
it  desires  there,  that  it  there  asks  for  us  what  we 
ourselves  know  not  how  to  ask  for,  that  it  impels 


*  Rom.  viii.     John  xiv. 
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us,  animâtes  us,  speaks  to  us  in  silence,  suggests 
ail  truth  to  us,  and  unités  us  so  to  itself,  tliat  we 
become  one  spirit  with  God.*  Tliis  is  what  faitli 
teaches  us.  Tliis  is  wliat  the  doctors,  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  inward  life,  cannot  avoid  acknow- 
ledging.  Yet  notwithstanding  thèse  principles, 
in  their  practice  they  always  aim  at  supposing, 
that  the  outvvard  written  law,  or  at  niost  a  certain 
light,  derived  from  Scripture  and  reasoning,  is 
what  inwardly  enlightens  us,  and  that  afterwards 
our  reason  acts  of  itself  from  that  instruction. 
They  esteem  not  enough  that  inward  teacher, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  effects  ail  in 
us.  He  is  the  soûl  of  our  soûl  :  we  could  not 
form  a  thought  or  désire  but  through  him.  Alas, 
how  great  then  is  our  blindness  !  We  esteem 
ourselves  as  if  alone  in  this  inward  sanctuary;  and 
quite  the  contrary,  God  is  more  intimately  there 
than  we  are  ourselves. 

You  will  perhaps  say  to  me,  what  then,  are 
we  inspired  ?  Yes,  Avithout  doubt  ;  but  not  as  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  were.  Without  the  actual 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Grâce,  we  could  neither 
do,  will,  or  believe  any  good.  We  are  then 
always  inspired,  but  we  incessantly  stille  this  inspi- 
ration., God  ceases  not  to  speak,  but  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  things  without,  and  our  pasisons 
ivithin,  deafen  and   hinder  us  from  attending  to 

*  1.  Cor.  vi.  17. 
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Iiim.  We  must  silence  every  créature,  we  niust 
silence  ourselves  also,  to  hear  in  a  protbund  still- 
ness  of  tlie  soûl,  this  inexpressible  voice  of  Christ, 
the  bridegroom  of  our  soûls.  We  must  be  very 
attentive,  for  it  is  a  soft  and  still  voice,  wliich  is 
not  to  be  heard  but  by  those  >vho  listen  to  it  alone. 
O  how  seldom  does  the  soûl  keep  silence  enougli 
to  let  God  speak  !  The  lowcst  whisper  of  our  vain 
desires,  or  self-love  attentive  to  itself,  disturbs  ail 
the  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  hear  plain 
enough  that  lie  asks  for  something;  but  we  know 
not  what  lie  says^  and  are  often  glad  not  to  under- 
stand  it.  The  smallest  reserve,  the  least  regard 
for  self,  the  least  fear  of  understanding  too  plainly, 
that  God  asks  more  tlian  we  are  willing  to  give 
him,  disturbs  this  inward  voice.  Shall  we  be  sur- 
prised  then,  if  so  many,  even  pions  persons,  but 
still  full  of  amusements,  vain  desires,  false  wisdom 
and  conlidence  in  their  own  virtues,  cannot  hear 
it,  and  regard  this  inward  voice  as  a  fanatical 
chimera.  A  las,  what  would  they  be  at  by  their  dis- 
dainful  reasonings?  To  what  purpose  would  the 
outward  word  of  teachers  be,  and  even  of  the 
Scriptures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  inward  voice  of  the 
lloly  Spirit,  which  gives  tliem  ail  their  erticacy? 
The  outward  word  of  the  gospel  itself,  without 
this  living  efficacious  word  within,  would  be  but 
an  empty  sound.  It  is  the  letter  that  alone  killeth, 
and  the  spirit  that  alone  (jiceth  life.^f:  O  Word,  O 

*  2.  Cor.  iii.  6. 
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eternal  and  all-powerful  Word  of  the  Father,  it 
is  tbou  that  speakest  in  the  bottom  of  our  soûls. 
That  Word  m  hicli  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
our  Saviour  during  the  days  of  his  niortal  life, 
would  not  hâve  had  so  much  virtue,  nor  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  fruits  on  earth,  but  because  it  was 
animated  by  this  Word  of  Life,  which  is  the  Word 
itself.  This  made  St.  Peter  say,  "  Lord,  to  whoni 
shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."* 

It  is  not  then  only  the  out\vard  law  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  God  shews  us  inwardly  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  faith,  it  is  his  Spirit  that  speaks,  that 
moves  us,  that  opérâtes  in  us,  and  animâtes  us  ; 
so  that  it  is  this  Spirit,  which  does  in  us  ail  the 
good  we  do,  as  it  is  our  soûl  that  animâtes  our 
body,  and  régulâtes  ail  its  motions. 

It  is  then  true  that  we  are  continually  inspired, 
and  that  we  do  not  live  the  life  of  grâce,  but  so 
far  as  we  partake  of  this  inward  inspiration.  But, 
O  my  God,  few  Christians  are  sensible  of  this  ; 
for  there  are  very  few,  who  by  their  voluntary 
dissipation,  or  their  résistance,  do  not  destroy  it. 

This  inspiration  ought  not  to  persuade  us  that 
we  are  like  the  Prophets.  Their  inspiration  was 
exempt  from  any  doubt  about  the  things  that  God 
revealed  to  them,  or  commanded  them  to  do  ;  it 

^  John  vi.  69. 
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was  an  exfraordiiiary  impulse,  either  to  discover 
future  things,  to  work  miracles,  or  to  invest  them 
with  divine  authority.  Our  inspiration  is  very  dif- 
férent, it  is  without  light,  and  vvithout  certainty  ; 
it  contines  itself  to  instil  into  us  obédience,  pati- 
ence, sweetness,  humility,  and  ail  the  other  virtues 
necessary  to  every  Christian.  It  is  not  a  divine 
motion  to  prophesy,  to  change  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  to  govern  men  in  the  name  of  God  :  it  is  a  sim- 
ple invitation  in  the  bottom  of  the  soûl  to  obédi- 
ence and  résignation,  suitable  to  the  designs  of  the 
love  of  Go«l.  Inspiration  thus  limited  and  simple, 
infers  no  more  than  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
whole  church;  it  contains  not  in  itself  (if  the  fancy 
of  men  does  not  add  something  to  it)  any  pre- 
sumptive  or  illusive  snare  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
préserves  us  in  the  hands  of  God,  under  the  con- 
duct  of  the  church,  attributing  every  tliing  to 
grâce,  without  destroying  our  liberty,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  pride  or  imagination. 

Thèse  principles  being  laid  down,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  God  speaks  incessantly  in  us.* 
He  speaks  in  impénitent  sinners  ;  but  they  being 
<lcafcned  by  the  nois(  of  ihe.  world,  and  their  pas- 
sions, cannot  hear  him  :  his  word  is  to  thom  as  a 
taie.  He  speaks  also  in  pénitent  sinners  ;  thèse 
feel  a  remorse  of  conscience,  and  that  remorse  is 
the  Voice  of  God,  which  reproaches  them  inwardly 


*  Thomas  a  Kcni])if>,  Lib.  III.  C.  III.  Sec.  3. 
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for  their  sins.  When  thèse  sinners  are  efféctually 
touched,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  secret  voiee  ;  for  it  is  that  which  sniites  theni 
so  sharply.  It  is  in  them  the  "  two-edged  sword"* 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  ;  it  goes  "  to  the  dividing  asun- 
der  of  the  soûl  and  spirit."  God  causes  himself  to 
be  felt,  tasted  and  obeyed  :  they  hear  this  soft 
voice  which  conveys  into  the  bottom  of  their  heart 
a  tender  reproach,  and  by  this  the  heart  is  bro- 
ken.     This  is  true  and  pure  contrition. 

God  speaks  likewise  in  enlightened  and  learncd 
persons,  whose  outward  lives  are  regular  in  ail 
things,  and  who  are  apparently  adorned  with  many 
virtues  :  but  very  frequently  thèse  persons  being 
full  of  themselves  and  their  own  knowledge, 
hearken  too  much  to  themselves  to  hear  God. 
They  reason  upon  every  thing  :  they  do  every 
thing  upon  principles  of  human  wisdom  and  pru- 
dential  rules,  which  would  be  infinitely  better 
done  through  the  channel  of  siniplicity,  and  doci* 
lity  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thèse  persons  sometimes 
seem  to  hâve  more  goodness  than  others  :  and 
they  even  hâve  it  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  it  is  an 
adulterated  goodness.  They  are  masters  of  them- 
selves, and  would  always  be  so  according  to  the 
capacity  of  their  reason,  they  would  be  always  in 
the  hand  of  their  own  council  :  they  are  strono- 
and  great  in  their  own  eyes.     O  my  God  "  T  thank 

*  Heb.  iv.  12. 
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thee"  with  Jésus  Christ,  "  that  thou  hast  hid  thy 
ineffable  secrets  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."-'^  ît  îs  only  chil- 
dren  thou  art  faniiliar  with.  Thou  treatest  others 
after  their  own  way.  They  désire  knowledge  and 
splendid  virtues  ;  thou  givest  them  shining  parts, 
and  makest  them  a  kind  of  heroes.  But  this  is 
not  the  best  portion.  There  is  something  more 
reserved  for  thy  dear  children.  They  repose  them- 
selves  with  John  on  thy  bosom.  As  for  those 
great  ones  who  always  dread  stooping  and  beconi- 
ing  little,  thou  lettest  them  remain  in  their  great- 
nesg  ;  thou  treatest  them  accord ing  to  their  solem- 
nity.  They  shall  never  taste  thy  caresses  and 
familiar  intercourse  :  we  must  become  little  chil- 
dren, and  be  dandled  upon  thy  knees,  to  merit 
them.  1  hâve  often  remarked  that  a  sinner  of 
small  natural  understanding,  when  he  becomes 
sensibly  affected  with  the  love  of  God  and  a  sensé 
of  his  errors,  is  more  disposed  to  hear  this  inward 
language  of  the  Spiritof  Grâce,  than  some  en- 
lightened  and  learned  persons,  who  are  grown  old 
in  their  own  wisdom.  God  who  seeks  only  to  com- 
municate  himself,  knows  not  how,  as  I  may  say,  to 
set  a  step  in  those  soûls,  fuU  of  themselves,  and 
so  long  nourished  by  their  own  wisdom  and  vir- 
tuous:  but  ho  converses  frecly  withthe  simple, 
and  as  the  8criptures  say,  "  His  secret  is  withthe 
righteous."'-f 

*  Matt.  xi,  25.     t  l'rov.  iii,  32. 
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But  where  are  tliese  simple  righteous  ones  ?  I 
see  them  not.  God  sees  tliem,  it  is  in  thein  lie  is 
pleased  to  dwelL*  "  My  Father  and  I,"  says  Jésus 
Christ,  "  we  will  corne  unto  them,  and  make  our 
abode  with  them.''  O  how  doesthe  soûl  given  up 
entirely  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  regardless  of  itself, 
esteeming  itself  as  nothing,  and  directed  whoUy 
by  pure  love,  which  is  the  only  perfect  guide — 
how  does  it,  I  say,  expérience  things,  which  the 
wise  of  this  world,  can  neither  know  or  compre- 
hend  ?  I  was  wise  (I  may  venture  to  say)  as  well 
as  others  ;  but  then  thinking  I  saw  every  thing,  I 
saw  in  reality  nothing  :  I  went  groping  by  a  chain 
of  reasons,  but  the  liglit  sliined  not  in  my  dark- 
iiess.  I  was  satisfîed  with  reasoning  :  but  alas, 
when  we  silence  ail  that  is  within  us  to  hearken  to 
God,  we  know  ail  things  without  knowing  any 
thing,  and  we  can  no  longer  doubt  but  that  we 
were  ignorant  before  of  every  thing  we  imagined 
we  understood.  Ail  that  we  possessed  vanishes, 
we  regard  it  not  :  there  is  nothing  that  any  more 
belongs  to  us  ;  we  hâve  lost  ail  ;  we  are  lost  our- 
selves.  There  is  an  inexpressible  something  that 
says  within  us,  as  the  spouse  in  the  canticles  : 
"  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  for  thy  voice  is  sweet."^ 
It  makes  ail  my  bowels  leap  for  joy.  Speak,  O 
my  love,  and  let  iione  dare  to  speak  but  thee. 
Be  silent,  O  my  soûl,  and  speak,  O  thou  my  love. 
I  say,  we  then  know  ail  things  without  knowing 

*  John  xiv.  23.     f  Gant.  ii.  H. 
*  A 
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any  thing.  Not  that  >ve  hâve  the  presumption 
to  believe  that  we  possess  in  ourselves  ail  truth. 
No,  no,  quitet  lie  contrary,  we  are  sensible  we 
see  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and  are  nothing. 
We  feel  it,  I  say,  and  are  transported  at  the  sensé 
of  it.  But  in  thus  giving  up  ail  without  reserve, 
we  find  from  time  to  time  in  the  immensity  of  God, 
and  the  course  of  his  providence,  ail  that  we  stand 
in  need  of.  There  we  find  the  daily  bread  of  truth, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else  without  providing  for  it. 
Then  it  is  that  the  unction  teacheth  us  ail  truths, 
by  taking  from  us  ail  our  oAvn  wisdom,  ail  our 
own  glory,  ail  our  own  interest,  and  ail  our 
self-will  ;  by  niaking  us  content  with  our  own  im- 
potence, and  willing  to  be  under  every  créature, 
ready  to  yield  to  the  meanest  worm  of  the  earth, 
readv  to  confess  our  most  secret  transo-ressions 
before  ail  men,  fearing  nothing  in  our  faults  but 
our  infidelity  in  confessing  them,  fearing  neither 
the  punishment  nor  shame  of  them.  In  this  state, 
1  say,  the  Spirit  teaches  us  ail  truth  :  for  ail 
truth  is  eminently  comprised  in  this  sacrifice  of 
love,  where  the  soûl  slrips  itself  of  ail,  to  give 
ail  to  God.  This  is  the  manna  which  has  the 
taste  of  ail  méats,  without  having  the  taste  of 
any  in   particular. 
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CH4P.     XVIII. 

On  Ihe  Frayer  of  the  Pharisee. 

The  publicans,  or  tax  gatherers,  were  very  odious 
to  the  Jevvish  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  accustomed  to  hâve  for  their  king 
God  himself,  or  a  prince  of  their  own  nation.  In 
our  Saviour's  time,  they  were  subject  to  the  Roman 
government,  which  they  impatiently  submitted 
to.  When  our  Saviour  represents  a  publican,  he 
sets  before  the  eyes  of  those  he  would  instruct, 
what  was  to  them  most  profane  and  offensive. 
From  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  publicans  and 
harlots  are  in  the  gospel  placed  in  the  same  class. 

As  for  the  pharisees  they  were  a  sect  of  reformed 
men,  who  scrupulously  observed  the  most  minute 
circumstances  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Their  life  was  exemplary,  and  they  were  eminent 
for  the  performance  of  ail  outward  virtues:  but 
they  were  proud,  supercilious,  ambitious  of  the 
highest  employments  and  authority,  full  of  them- 
selves  and  their  good  works,  disdainful  and  cen- 
sorious — in  a  word,  they  were  biinded  by  a  confi- 
dence in  their  own  rio:hteousness. 


'& 


Our  Saviour  relates  an  history  which  represents 
thèse  two  characters,  to  show  how  much  further 
the  pharisee  is  from  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the 
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publican  wlio  is  laden  with  iniquities.  The  publi- 
can  déplores  his  sins;  the  pharisee  recounts  his 
virfues.  The  publican  dare  not  pétition  for  the 
grâces  of  God  ;  the  pharisee  boasts  of  those  he 
lias  received.  God  déclares  in  favour  of  the  pub- 
lican. He  has  more  regard  for  the  humble  sinuer, 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  his  miseries,  than  for 
the  upright  man,  who  delights  in  his  righteous- 
iiess,  and  assumes  glory  to  himself  from  the  gifts 
of  God.  To  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  gifts  of 
God,  is  to  turn  them  against  God,  that  we  may 
thereby  llatter  our  own  pride.  How  dreadful  are 
even  the  gifts  of  God,  to  a  soûl  that  seeks  itself  in 
them  !  Tt  turns  to  poison  the  food  of  everlasting 
life  :  ail  that  which  should  destroy  the  earthly  life 
in  us,  serves  only  to  maintain  it.  Ourgood  works 
and  austerities  nourish  our  self-love  :  Ave  secretly 
recount  our  mortiiîcations,  our  conquests  over  our 
inclinations,  our  acts  of  righteousness,  patience, 
humility  and  disinterestednes.  We  imagine  that 
in  ail  thcse  thiiigs  we  seek  only  spiritual  com- 
fort,  Avhereas,  we  really  seek  in  them  a  proj)  to 
onable  us  to  confide  in  ourselves,  and  what  may 
yield  an  advantageous  testimony  of  our  own  righte- 
ousness. We  would  always  be  in  a  state  in  Avhich 
we  might  contemplate  our  own  piety.  When  this 
inward  testimony  forsakes  us,  we  are  desolate, 
troubled,  alfriglited,  and  imagine  that  we  hâve 
lost  ail. 

This  sensible  testimony  is  the  support  of  begin- 
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ners,  it  is  the  milk  of  fender  soûls  in  their  infaiicy,. 
which  they  iiiust  suck  a  long  while,  nor  would  it 
be  sale  to  wean  them.  It  belongs  to  God  alone,  to 
deprîve  them  by  degrees  of  this  nourishment,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  food  of  the  strong. 
But  when  a  soûl  long  instructed  and  exercised  in 
the  gift  pf  faith,  begins  to  feel  no  more  this  wit- 
ness  so  pleasant  and  refreshing,  it  ought  to  sufFer 
this  trial  with  patience,  and  not  torment  itself  to 
recal  what  God  has  deprived  it  of.  Then  it  ought 
to  harden  itself  against  itself,  and  be  content,  like 
the  publican,  to  shew  its  misery  to  God,  scarce 
dariiig  to  lift  up  its  eyes  to  heaven.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  God  purifies  the  soûl,  in  proportion  as 
he  deprives  it  of  the  sight  of  its  purity. 

The  soûl  is  so  infected  with  self-love,  that  it  is 
always  a  little  suUied  at  the  sight  of  its  own  vir- 
tue  :  it  returns  thanks  to  God,  but  is  rejoiced  that 
it,  and  not  another,  is  the  person  on  whom  the 
heavenly  gifts  are  showered.  In  sonie  soûls  that 
appear  upright  and  simple,  this  manner  of  appro- 
prfating  to  themselves  the  grâces  of  God,  is  very 
subtile  and  imperceptible.  They  do  not  them- 
selresjDerceij^Jiie  theft  they  commit.  This  theft 
is  so  mucli  the  worse,  as  it  is  of  the  purest  gifts, 
and  consequently  excites  the  jealousy  of  God. 

Those  soûls  never  cease  to  appropriate  their 
virtues,  until  they  cease  to  perceive  them,  and 
that  ail  seems  to  hâve  fled  from  them.     Then  they 
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cry  oui,  like  St.  Peter  wheii  he  was  siiiking, 
'^  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish."*  They  no  longer 
iind  any  inward  support  ;  every  tliing  fails  them. 
Tliere  is  nothing  within  them  but  what  is  subject 
of  condemnation,  of  horror,  hatred  of  themselves, 
of  sacrifice  and  résignation.  By  tlius  losing  ail 
pliarisaical  own  righteousness,  they  enter  into  the 
true  righteousness  of  Jésus  Christ,  which  they  are 
careful  not  to  consider  as  their  own. 

This  pharisaical  righteousness  is  much  more 
common  than  we  imagine.  The  first  defect  of  it 
consists  in  placing  ail  in  outward  performances, 
and  superstitiously  attaching  ourselves  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  to  observe  every  tittle  without  seeking 
the  spirit  of  it.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  many 
Christian».  They  fast,  they  give  alms,  they  fré- 
quent the  sacrament,  they  attend  the  service  of 
the  church,  nay,  they  even  pray  without  the  love 
of  God,  without  being  detached  from  the  world, 
without  charity,  without  humility,  and  without 
the  renunciation  of  self.  They  are  nevertheless 
contented,  provided  they  can  boast  of  a  certain 
number  of  good  works  regularly  performed  :  this 
is  to  be  a  pharisee. 

The  second  defect  of  this  pharisaical  righteous- 
ness, is  what  we  hâve  already  remarked — a  dépen- 
dance  on    our   own    righteousness   and    strengtli, 

*  Mat.  viii.  25. 
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which  is  so  comfortable,  because  it  is  so  great  a 
support  to  nature.  We  are  pleased  at  beholding 
our  strength,  and  admire  our  virtue,  as  a  vain 
woman  does  her  beauty  in  a  glass.  The  attach- 
ment  to  this  view  of  our  virtues,  pollutes  them, 
nourishes  our  self-love,  and  prevents  our  being 
detached  from  ourselves.  This  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  soûls,  otherwise  upright  and  full  of  good 
désires^  are  so  intoxicated  with  theniselves  vvithout 
ever  advancing  towards  God.  Under  pretence  of 
preserving  this  inward  testimony,  they  are  always 
with  complacency  occupied  in  self;  they  fear  losing 
sight  of  it,  as  much  as  others  do  the  being  sepa- 
rated  from  God  ;  they  are  desirous  of  seeing  a 
certain  order  of  virtues  framed  after  tlieir  own 
fashion  :  they  would  always  taste  the  pleasure  of 
being  acceptable  to  God.  Thus  they  nourish  theni- 
selves with  a  pleasure  that  énervâtes  them,  and 
with  a  superficial  virtue  that  fills  them  with  them- 
selves. 

We  should  then  empty,  and  not  fiU  them  ;  we 
should  harden  them  against  themselves,  and  not 
accustom  them  to  that  tender  sensibility,  which 
has  frequently  nothing  solid  in  it.  This  tender- 
ness  is  to  them,  what  the  milk  of  a  nurse  would 
be  to  one  arrived  at  man's  estate.  This  nourish- 
ment  weakens  the  soûl  instead  of  strengthening  it. 
Besides,  thèse  soûls  depending  too  much  on  sensi- 
bility and  an  inward  calm,  are  in  danger  of  losing 
ail  in  the  first  storm  that  arises  ;    they  lay  hold 
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on  iiothing  but  the  sensible  gift  :  when  tliat  fails 
theni,  ail  sinks  to  the  bottom  without  any  re- 
source. They  despair  when  God  tries  them  ;  they 
make  no  distinction  betvveen  the  sensible  relish 
and  God  himself  ;  for  this  reason,  when  their  sen- 
sibility  fails  them,  they  conclude  that  God  has 
abandoned  them.  Miserably  blind  are  they,  as 
St.  Theresa  says,  who  leave  off  prayer,  when  it 
purifies  them  and  becomes  most  efficacious.  A 
soûl  who  lives  on  the  dry  bread  of  tribulation, 
who  finds  itself  void  of  ail  goodness,  who  inces- 
santly  sees  its  poverty,  its  unworthiness  and  cor- 
ruption, who  is  always  seeking  God,  though  re- 
pulsed  by  him,  who  seeks  him  through  pure  love, 
without  seeking  itself  in  him,  is  far  superior  to 
that  soûl  that  would  see  its  own  perfection,  that 
would  be  grieved  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  desires 
that  God  may  always  prevent  it  with  fresh  caresses. 

Let  us  follow  God  in  the  dark  road  of  faith  ;  let 
us  lose  sight  of  ail  that  lie  would  conceal  from  us; 
let  us  walk  as  Abraham  did,  without  knowing 
whithcr  lie  went  ;  reckoningupon  nothing  but  our 
misery  and  his  mercy  ;  let  us  go  on  straight  forward, 
let  us  be  simple,  faithful,  and  never  hesitate  about 
sacrificing  ail  to  God.  But  let  us  beware  of 
depending  upon  our  own  works,  thoughts,  or 
virtues.  Lot  us  always  be  tending  towards  God, 
without  stopping  to  rcturn  to  ourselves  either  with 
complacency  or  uneasiness.  Let  us  dévote  to  him 
ail  that  we  hâve,  and  think  of  nothing  but  how  to 
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glorify  him  without  intermission  every  moment  of 
our  lives. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

On  ihe  hest  manner  of  helping  ourselves,  leith  regard  to 
our  daily  transgressions. 

There  are  niany  faults  whicli  are  in  différent 
degrees  voluntary,  although  not  committed  with  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  offend  God.  We  frequently 
reproach  our  friend  for  a  fault  he  does  not  commit 
on  purpose  to  offend  us,  tliough  be  knevv  at  the 
time  of  committing  it,  it  would  liave  tliat  effect. 
God  reproaches  us  in  the  same  manner,  for  faults 
that  are  voluntary,  and  tliough  not  premeditated, 
are  yet  committed  with  our  free  will,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  inward  light  of  conscience,  wuich 
should  at  least  suffice  to  make  us  doubt  of,  and 
suspend  the  action.  Thèse  are  such  faults  as  pious 
soûls  are  often  guilty  of  ;  but  as  to  deliberate  sins, 
it  is  very  uncommon  for  such  as  are  entirely  de- 
voted  to  God,  to  fall  into  them.  Small  faults 
appear  great  and  monstrous  in  our  eyes,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pure  light  of  God  increases  in  our 
soûls  ;  as  the  rising  sun  discovers  to  us  with  more 
exactness  and  clearness,  those  objects  whicli  dur- 
ing  the  night  we  could  only  see  confusedly.    You 

may  be  certain  that  the  encrease  of  your  inward 

*  B 
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li^ht,  will  discover  to  you  many  imperfections,  in 
a  far  worse  and  more  malignant  light  than  they 
hâve  hitherto  appeared  in  to  you  ;  and  besides 
you  will  see  many  otlier  miseries  flow  out  of  your 
heart,  wliich  you  little  suspected  were  to  be  found 
there.  You  will  find  in  it  a  weakness  that  is  ne- 
cessary  to  deprive  you  of  ail  confidence  in  your- 
self;  but  this  expérience  far  from  discouraging 
you,  will  only  serve  to  tear  frora  you  ail  self-con- 
fidence, and  razethe  whole  édifice  of  pride.  No- 
thing  so  much  proves  tlie  solid  advancement  of 
a  soûl,  as  thus  seeing  its  misery  without  disquiet 
or  déjection. 

A  soûl  that  dépends  on  God  alone,  is  not  sur- 
prised  at  the  sight  of  its  own  wretchedness.  It  is 
contented  to  see  that  it  can  do  nothing,  and  that 
God  alone  can  do  ail.  My  own  poverty  I  disre- 
gard, when  î  know  that  my  father  possesses  infi- 
nité riches,  which  lie  is  willing  to  bestow  on  me. 

One  important  rule  is  to  abstain  from  sin,  when- 
ever  we  perceive  it  before  the  commission,  and 
courageously  to  humble  oursclves,  when  we  per- 
ceive it  after  it  is  committed. 

If  we  perceive  it  before  commission,  let  us  be- 
ware  of  resisting  or  extinguishing  the  8pirit  of 
God,  who  inwardly  warns  us  of  it;  it  is  délicate 
and  jealous  ;  it  would  be  listened  to  and  followed  ; 
^i.  we  gricve  it,    it  withdraws  its  influence  ;    the 
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least  résistance  to  \t  is  an  offence  ;  every  thing 
must  yield  to  it,  when  it  makes  itseil*  perceptible. 
Faults  committed  through  précipitation  or  wcak- 
ness  are  trifles,  in  comparison  of  those  where  we 
are  deaf  to  the  secret  voice  of  the  blessed  Spirit> 
which  speaks  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

As  to  those  faults  which  we  do  not  perceive  till 
after  they  are  committed,  the  vexation  and  uneasi- 
ness  of  self-love  will  never  prove  a  remedy  for 
them  ;    on  the  contrary,  this  vexation  is  only  ihe 
vexation  of  pride  at  the  sight  of  what  confounds 
it.     The  only  use  thcn  to  be  made  of  thèse  faults 
is,  to  humble  ourselves  in  peace  ;    I  say  in  peace, 
because  it  is  not  humbling  ourselves,  if  we  do  not 
receive  this  humiliation  with  a  good  will,  and  with- 
out  chagrin.     We  should  with  an  hearty  sigh  con- 
demn  our  errors,  and  exercise  every  bénéficiai  act 
of  self-denial  with  regard  their  amendment  ;  we 
should  not  seek  for  any  excuses  to  palliate  them, 
but  lay  our  soûl  before  God  in  this  state  of  con- 
fusion,   without   being    exasperated   against   our- 
selves, and  without  suifering  our  error  to  discou- 
rage us,  but  tranquilly  profit  by  the  humiliation 
which  it  causes  ;    thus  we  draw  from  the  serpent 
itself,  a  remedy  against  its  sting  ;    the  confusion 
which  arises  from  the  siglit  of  sin,  in  a  soûl  that 
does  not   bear  it  impatiently,  is  a  remedy  against 
the  sin  itself;    but  to  resent  the  humiliation  is  not 
being  humbled. 
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Very  frequently  that  which  we  offer  unto  God, 

is  not  that  wiiicli  lie  most  desires  from  us;  and  that 

which  he  most  desires,  is  that  which  we  are  least 

willing  to  give,  and  dread  his  requiring:  it  is  that 

Isaac,  that  only  son,  that  well  beloved  son,  which 

he  would  hâve  us  sacrifice   without    compassion  : 

every  thing  else  is  as  nothing  in  his  eyes,  and  he 

suffers  ail  else  that  we  do  to  be  painful  and  fruit- 

less,  because  his  blessing  is  not  in  the  work  of  a 

soûl  that  is  divided  :  he  would  hâve  ail,  and  until 

he  obtains  it,  allows  the  soûl  no  rest.     The  Scrip- 

ture   says,    "  ^^Who   can    resist    God,    and   be   at 

peace  ?"  Would  you  be  at  peace,  would  you  secure 

the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  labours?  Réserve 

nothing  ;  wound  yourself  even  to  the  quick  ;  spare 

nothing;    and   the    God    of   peace   will   be   with 

you.       What    consolation,     wliat    liberty,     what 

strength,  what  enlargement  of  heart,  what  increase 

of  grâce,  when  tliere  is  nothing  left  between  God 

and  self,  and  that  we  hâve  made,  without  hésitation, 

the  last  sacrifice. 

The  integrity  of  our  past  confessions  consist  not 
in  our  having  not  omitted  any  of  our  faults,  but 
soiely  in  having  ingenuously  confessed  ail  that  we 
were  then  conscious  of.  At  that  (ime,  we  had  not 
the  light  to  discover  in  our  hearts,  many  émotions 
of  malignant  and  dcpraved  nature,  which  now 
begin  to  show  themselves.     As  the  pure  light  of 

*  Job  ix.  4. 
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God  increases  in  our  hearts,  we  find  oiirselves 
more  corrupt  than  we  imagine  ;  we  are  surprised 
at  our  past  blindness,  when  we  perceive  to  issue 
out  of  our  hearts,  as  out  of  a  deep  cave,  an  infi- 
nité numbcr  of  shameful  sentiments,  like  vile  and 
poisonous  reptiles  :  we  can  scarce  believe  that  we 
harboured  them  in  our  bosoms,  and  detest  ourselves 
as  we  discover  them. 

We  should  not  be  either  astonished  or  dis- 
couraged.  It  is  no  proof  that  we  are  more  wicked 
than  we  hâve  been  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  less 
so  :  but  while  our  evils  lessen,  the  light  that  shews 
them  to  us  increases,  and  we  are  seized  with  hor- 
ror.  But  let  us  observe  for  our  comfort,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  our  evils,  till  we  begin  to  reniedy 
them.  When  we  are  destitute  of  ever^-  principle 
towards  their  amendment,  we  perceive  not  the 
depth  of  our  evil:  this  is  a  state  of  blindness, 
presumption,  and  insensibility  ;  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  carried  down  the  current,  and  feel  not  its 
rapidity,  but  it  begins  to  make  itself  felt,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  begin  more  or  less  to  strive  against 
it.  In  the  correction  of  our  faults,  we  should 
neither  flatter  nor  be  impatient  with  ourselves. 

When  any  thing  is  required  from  you  that  seems 
impossible  to  nature  ;  say  to  yourself,  nothing  is 
impossible  to  God. 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  either  by  the  ex- 
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perieucc  of  oiir  weakness,  or  the  dislike  of  a  busy 
life,  if  we  are  engaged  in  it.  H  is  a  mercy  from 
God  tîiat  we  bewail  this  perturbation  ;  and  the 
bewaiJing  it  is  an  antidote  which  pre vents  its  cor- 
rupting  our  hearts.  Discouragement  is  not  an 
humble  state  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  vexation 
and  despair  of  a  slothful  pride  :  nothing  is  so  per- 
nicious.  When  we  stumble,  or  even  fall,  let  us 
think  of  nothing  but  rising  again,  and  renewing 
our  course  ;  ail  our  fa u Its  are  profitable  to  us, 
provided  that  while  they  take  from  us  an  ill- 
placed  confidence  in  ourselves,  they  do  not  de- 
prive  us  of  an  humble  salutary  confidence  in  God. 

The  répugnance  which  we  feel  with  regard  to 
our  dutics,  undoubtedly  arises  from  our  imperfec- 
tions, îf  we  were  perfect  we  should  delight  in  ail 
the  comniands  of  God  :  but  since  we  are  born  in  a 
corrupted  state,  and  are  by  nature  revolted  from 
liis  laws  ;  let  us  praise  God,  who  knows  how  to  ex- 
tract good  ont  of  evil,  to  make  use  of  our  ré- 
pugnance to  advance  our  progress  in  several 
virtues.  The  work  of  grâce,  as  8t.  Theresa  ob- 
serves, is  not  like  the  opérations  of  nature  which 
proceed  regularly. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  our  hearts  should  be 
filled  with  the  love  of  ourselves  :  we  are  by  nature 
ma<le  up  of  vain  self-complacency,  and  a  passion- 
ate  désire  to  prosper  in  every  thing.  We  must 
not  discourage  and  dist/uiet  ourselves  by  proving 
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our  miseries  withiii  us,  which  are  every  moment 
growing  and  fermenting  in  our  hearts  :  we  need 
only  not  regard  them,  turn  peacefully  to  God, 
and  sacrifice  to  him  ail  our  frivolous  inclinations. 

How  shameful  is  it  for  a  soûl  created  for  God, 
to  hâve  such  a  propensity  to  self-idolatry  !  We 
should  humble  and  suspect  ourselves,  make  use 
of  that  wicked  propensity  to  encrease  our  self- 
contempt,  and  lastly,  generously  and  courageously 
perform  ail  that  the  Spirit  of  God  requires  from 
us. 

Be  discouraged  at  nothing,  but  support  yourself 
with  humility  in  your  inequalities,  weaknesses  and 
troubles  ;  and  bless  God  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  for  the  progress  others  make  in  virtue,  as 
sincerely  as  if  you  had  made  it  yourself;  do  not 
disquiet  yourself  with  the  émotions  of  self-love, 
but  let  them  pass  by  vvithout  deigning  to  observe 
them. 

By  impatiently  feeling  the  trouble  which  excites 
your  confusion,  you  act  like  a  rash  goîd-smith, 
who  seeing  his  gold  melted  in  the  crucible,  throws 
it  away,  imagining  ail  to  be  lost.  în  proportion 
as  this  trouble  is  pernicious  when  voluntarily 
indulged,  so  is  it  salutary  when  you  bear  it  with 
fidelity,  and  without  discouragement.  Dread, 
above  aîl  things,  deliberately  to  offend  God,  and 
though   thèse   faults   which   we  fall  into  through 
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îevity,  are  easily  repaired,  they  fail  not  to  quench 
charity,  if  they  beconie  habituai  and  sojourn  in  our 
hearts,  according  to  thèse  words  of  holy  writ, 
"  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary 
"  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour."* 

Purify  then  carefully  your  conscience  from  ail 
the  errors  of  the  day  ;  never  let  sin  réside  in  your 
heart  ;  be  it  ever  so  small  it  will  obscure  the  light 
of  grâce  ;  it  will  render  the  soûl  heavy  :  it  will 
prevent,  in  some  degree,  that  commerce  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  soûl  and  Jésus  Christ; 
and  in  the  end  it  will  cause  it  to  become  luke-warin, 
to  grow  forgetful  of  God,  and  more  sensible  of 
terrestrial  enjoyments.  On  the  contrary,  a  pure 
soûl  that  humbly  and  inimediately  raises  itself  up 
after  the  smallest  faults,  is  always  fervent  and 
upright. 

God  makes  us  sensible  of  our  weakness,  only 
that  he  may  give  us  strength  :  ail  that  is  involun- 
tary  need  give  us  no  concern  :  the  chief  tliing  is 
never  to  act  in  opposition  to  our  inward  light,  and 
to  be  ready  to  go  as  far  as  God  would  lead  us^ 


Eccl.  X.  1. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

On  Fidelity  in  small  Matters. 

Francis  de  Sales  says,  that  great  virtues  and 
little  fidelities,  are  like  sait  and  sugar.  Sugar 
bas  the  more  exquisite  taste,  but  is  not  so  fre- 
quently  used  :  on  the  contrary,  sait  is  made  use  of 
with  ail  food  necessary  to  life.  Great  virtues  are 
rare.  The  opportunity  of  practising  them  seldom 
happens.  When  it  does,  we  are  prepared  for  them 
by  ail  that  preceded  them,  we  are  excited  to  them 
by  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  supported  in 
them  either  by  the  glory  of  the  action  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  or  by  a  self-complacency  arising  from  the 
extraordinary  effort  we  hâve  exerted  in  perforniing 
them.  Trifles  corne  unforeseen,  they  occur  every 
instant,  and  incessantly  make  us  contend  with  our 
pride,  our  sloth,  our  haughtiness,  our  passion  and 
chagrin  :  they  afford  iis  constant  opportunities  of 
renouncing  our  own  will  without  reserve.  If  we 
are  faithful  in  them,  nature  has  not  time  to  breathe, 
but  must  die  to  ail  its  inclinations.  We  would 
much  rather  perform certain  greatsacrifîces,  though 
they  should  be  violent  and  painful,  than  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  following  our  own  taste  and  dis- 
position on  ail  triiling  occasions  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  only  by  a  fidelity  in  small  matters  that  the  grâce 
of  pure  love  supports  itself,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  transitory  ferveurs  of  nature. 

*  c 
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It  is  in  pity,  as  in  tlie  economy  of  temporal 
goods:  v/e  siiall  be  sooner  ruined  by  tlie  neglect 
of  trifles  than  by  great  expences.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  make  sniall  matters  turn  to  the  best  ac- 
count,  wiil,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affairs, 
amass  great  ricîirv  The  greatest  sums  are  only 
small  ones  accumulated  and  carefully  coUeeted. 
He  who  lets  nothing  be  lost,  will  soon  grow  rien. 

Besides,  we  should  consider  that  God  does  not 
so  mucli  regard  our  actions,  as  the  motive  of  love 
which  incites  us  to  perform  them,  and  the  com- 
pliance  he  requires  of  our  will.  Men  judge  of  our 
actions  only  by  what  appears  outwardly,  God  ac- 
counts  as  nothing  ail  that  is  in  them  most  glaring 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

What  hc  would  hâve,  is  a  pure  intention,  a 
will  ready  for  ail  things,  and  pliant  in  bis  hands, 
witli  a  sincère  detachment  from  ourselves.  Ail 
this  is  often  excercised  with  less  danger  to  our 
pride,  and  in  a  way  that  tries  us  more  sevcrely,  on 
conimon  occasions,  than  on  the  most  extraordi- 
nary.  Nay,  we  often  value  a  trille  more  than  a 
matier  seemingly  of  great  importance  ;  ^\e  should 
perhaps  find  more  dilïiculty  to  renouncea  favourite 
amusement,  than  to  bestow  a  large  suni  in  alms. 

Wc  the  more  easily  deceive  ourselves  in  small 
things,  as  we  believc  them  innocent,  and  imagine 
ourselves  less  attached  to  them.     Ncvcrtheless,  we 
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may  easiJy  perceive  by  our  concern  when  it  pleases 
God  to  deprive  us  of  them,  liow  excessive  and 
inexcusable  our  enjoyment  of,  and  attachment  io 
them  was.  Besides,  if  we  are  négligent  on  small 
occasions,  we  shall  hourly  give  offence  to  our  fa- 
mily,  our  domestics  and  the  Morld.  They  cannot 
imagine  that  we  are  sincerely  pious,  when  in  par- 
ticular  instances  they  perceive  us  remiss  and  irregu- 
lar»  What  reason  hâve  they  to  believe,  that  we 
should  without  hésitation  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices, when  they  see  that  we  décline  the  smallest  ? 

But  what  is  of  ail  other  things  the  most  dange- 
rous  is,  that  this  neglect  of  trivial  matters,  accus- 
toms  the  soûl  to  infidelity.  It  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit, — we  become  abandoned  to  our  own  will, 
and  regard  as  nothing  an  offence  against  God. 
On  the  contrary,  perfect  love  esteems  nothing 
little, — -every  thing  that  can  either  please  or  dis- 
please  God  seems  important  to  it.  Not  that 
perfect  love  lills  the  soûl  with  uneasiness  and 
scruples,  but  it  sets  no  bounds  to  its  fîdelity.  H 
Works  simply  with  God  ;  and  as  it  does  not  embar- 
rass  itself  with  things  that  God  requires  not  of  it, 
so  it  never  hésitâtes  a  moment  upon  what  he  does 
require,  whether  it  be  great  or  whether  itbe  small. 
It  is  not  then  by  uneasiness  that  we  become  faith- 
ful,  but  by  a  sentiment  of  love,  which  is  free  from 
the  fears  and  disquiets  of  a  scrupulous  soûl.  We 
are  as  it  were  drawn  on  by  the  love  of  God,  nor 
do  we  wish  to  act  otherwise  than  we  do.     Whilst 
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God  urges  the  soûl,  incessantly  impels  it  with 
regard  to  the  smallest  particulars,  and  seems  to 
deprive  it  of  ail  liberty,  it  finds  itself  eiilarged, 
and  enjoys  a  profound  peace  in  him.  O  how  hap- 
py  is  the  soûl  in  this  state  ! 

As  for  those  who  hâve  naturally  less  exactness, 
they  ought  to  observe  a  more  inviolable  law  with 
regard  to  small  matters.  They  are  tempted  to  des- 
pise  them  ;  to  count  them  as  nothing  :  they  do  not 
enough  consider  the  conséquence  of  them  :  they 
do  not  represent  to  themselves  the  insensible  pro- 
gress  of  the  passions  ;  they  even  forget  their  own 
fatal  expériences,  They  choose  rather  to  promise 
themselves  an  imaginary  steadiness,  and  to  confide 
in  their  own  courage,  Avhich  has  so  often  deceived 
them,  than  to  be  subject  to  a  continuai  fidelity.  Jt 
is  a  tritte,  they  say  ;  Yes,  it  is  a  trille,  but  such  a  trille 
as  is  every  thing  to  you,  a  trille  to  which  you  are 
so  attached  as  to  refuse  to  part  witli  it  to  God  ; 
a  trille,  which  in  order  to  excuse  the  refusai  of, 
you  despise  in  words,  but  in  reality  such  a  trille  as 
you  keep  back  from  God,  and  as  will  prove  your 
destruction.  It  is  not  a  greatness  of  soûl  which 
induccs  us  to  despise  small  things  :  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  by  having  too  limited  views,  that  we 
regard  any  thing  as  small,  which  is  attended  with 
such  important  conséquences,  The  more  dilFiculty 
we  find  in  attending  to  small  things,  the  more  we 
ought  to  fear  our  négligence,  mistrust  ourselves, 
and   place   invincible  barriers  betwcen  us  and  our 
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remissness.     "  He   that  contemnetli  small  things, 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little."* 

Lastly,  judge  by  yourself.  Would  you  live  in 
harmony  with  a  friend  who  owed  every  thin»;  to 
youj  and  who  would  through  duty  serve  you  on 
such  occasions  as  he  called  great,  but  would  not 
subject  hiniself  to  hâve  either  regard  or  compla- 
cency  for  you  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  ? 

Fear  not  this  continuai  attention  to  sniall 
things.  At  first  some  steadiness  and  courage  will 
be  necessary  ;  but  it  is  a  self-denial  you  deserve, 
that  you  hâve  occasion  for,  that  will  constitute 
your  peace  and  security  ;  without  it  you  cannot 
hâve  either.  God  will  by  degrees  render  this  state 
sweet  and  easy.  True  love  is  attentive  without 
pain  or  contention. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

hjxtracts  from   a   chapter   On    iransilory  Motions,    on 
Fidelity  and  Simplicity . 

Whenever  you  perceive  in  yourself  a  motion  of 
vain  complacency,  self  confidence,  haughtiness, 
and  impatience  at  the  weakness  of  otliers,  or  at 
the  troubles  of  your  own  state,  you  should  let  ail 

*  Eccles.  xix.  1. 
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thèse  things  fall  as  a  stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
you  must  recollect  yourself  before  God,  and  defer 
acting  till  you  are  in  such  a  disposition  as  recollec- 
tion ought  to  put  you  in.  If  the  dissipation  of 
business  or  the  vivacity  of  your  imagination,  pre- 
vents  the  soûl  froui  recollecting  itself  in  a  sweet, 
easy  and  sensible  manner,  you  should  at  least 
endeavour  to  calm  it  by  the  rectitude  of  your  will, 
and  the  désire  of  recollection.  Then  the  very 
désire  of  recollection  becomes  a  kind  of  recollcc- 
tion,  which  is  sufficient  to  strip  the  soûl  of  its  own 
will,  and  render  it  pliant  to  the  hand  of  God. 

If  tlirough  the  surprise  of  passion,  any  malignant 
émotion  of  nature  should  escape  you,  do  not  be 
discouraged  ;  still  pursue  your  road  ;  bear  in  peace 
before  God  the  humiliation  of  your  fault,  without 
suffering  the  sliarp  indignation  that  self-love  causes 
you  to  feel  at  the  sight  of  your  own  weakness,  to 
retard  you  in  your  course.  Proceed  still  with  con- 
fidence, without  being  disquieted  at  the  chagrin 
of  a  délicate  pride,  that  cannot  bear  to  see  itself 
iniperfect  :  your  fault  will  serve,  by  the  inward 
confusion  it  occasions,  to  promote  the  death  of 
self,  to  prcvent  the  appropriation  of  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  to  cause  you  to  considcr  yourself  as  no- 
thing  before  him.  (^ 

The  best  réparation  of  your  fault,  is  to  die  to 
ail  the  sensibilities  of  seif-lovc,  without  retard ing 
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the  progress  of  grâce,    which  by  this  transitory 
infidelity  you  hâve  a  little  interrupted. 

The  principal  thing  is  to  renounce  your  owii 
wisdom  by  a  simple  conduct,  and  to  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  favour,  esteeni  and  approbation  of 
the  world,  whenever  God  so  conducts  you  as  to 
render  it  expédient 

We  are  not  to  meddle  with  such  things  as  God 
requires  not  of  us,  nor  needlessly  expose  ourselves, 
by  asserting  truths  which  well-meaning  people 
are  not  yet  able  to  bear. 

We  must  follow  God,  but  never  anticipate  hini. 
When  lie  gives  the  signal,  we  must  part  with  and 
hazard  ail  to  follow  liim.  To  hesitate,  to  stop, 
to  be  effeminate,  to  faint  at  what  he  would  hâve 
us  do,  to  dread  the  exposing  ourselves  too  much, 
to  be  willing  to  shelter  ourselves  from  ail  disgusts 
and  contradictions,  to  seek  plausible  excuses  to 
dispense  with  our  performîng  certain  good  actions, 
attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble,  when  we  are 
convinced  in  our  conscience  that  God  expects 
them  from  us,  and  that  he  bas  placed  us  in  a  state 
to  accomplish  them;  this  would  be  to  re-take  our- 
selves, after  having  without  reserve  devoted  our- 
selves to  God. 

I  beseech  you  to  beware  of  thi^infidelity  ;  no- 
thing  is  so  terrible  as  inwardly  to  resist  God  ;  it 
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is  the  sin  agninst  the  Holy  Ghost,  vvhich  Jésus 
Christ  assures  us,  "  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither 
in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  corne."* 

This  résistance  insensibly  extinguishes  the  Spirit 
of  Grâce  in  your  heart.  God  jealous  and  slighted, 
after  having  bestowed  on  you  so  many  grâces,  will 
at  length  withdraw  his  aid,  and  abandon  you  to 
yourself. 

God  has  given  you  ingenuity  and  candour, 
which  without  doubt  are  pleasing  to  him  :  this  is 
the  foundation  on  which  he  would  erect  an  édifice 
pleasing  unto  him. 

He  expects  from  you  a  simplicity,  which  will  be 
by  so  niuch  the  ujore  his  wisdoni,  as  it  will  not  be 
your  own.  He  désires  to  hâve  you  little  in  your 
own  eyes,  and  pliant  as  a  child  in  his  hands.  It  is 
this  infant  state,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
and  so  recommended  in  the  gospel,  that  God  would 
instil  into  your  hearts,  in  spite  of  the  corruption 
that  reigns  in  the  world,  where  it  is  so  much  un- 
known  and  despised. 

It  is  even  by  this  simplicity  and  lowliness,  that 
he  wishos  to  cure  in  you  the  remains  of  a  proud . 
and  suspicions  wisdom.     You  ought  to  say   with 
David,  "  ï  will  yet  bj?  more  siniple,  more  vile  and 

*Matt.  xii.  32. 
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little  in  my  own  sight,"*  from  the  moment  I  am 
given  up  to  God. 

Provided  that  you  are  faithful  to  read  cnougli 
for  tLe  nourishment  of  your  heart,  and  for  your 
instruction;  that  you  recollect  you rself  from  time 
to  time  in  some  moments  sfolen  from  the  day,  and 
lastly,  that  you  hâve  stated  times  for  intercourse 
with  God  ;  you  will  perceive  well  enough  ail  that 
you  hâve  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue. 
Opportunities  of  practising  them  will  offer  of  them- 
selves,  and  if  you  are  simple  in  the  présence  of 
God,  he  will  not  long  suffer  you  to  continue  in 
uncertainty. 

But  what  may  be  the  source  of  distraction,  and 
prevent  thèse  grâces  which  God  is  willing  to  pour 
down  upon  you,  as  a  torrent,  is  your  fearing  to  go 
too  far  in  virtue,  and  so  not  leaving  God  at  liberty 
to  act  in  you  at  the  expence  of  your  wisdom. 

Above  ail  things  set  no  bounds  to  him.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  undertake  great 
things,  which  perhaps  God  does  not  require  of 
you,  in  the  manner  you  comprehend;  but  that  you 
should  foUow  without  eagerness,  précipitation,  or 
self-motion,  the  overtures  hourly  made  you  b^ 
God,  to  open  the  hearts  of  your  friends,  and  dis- 
cover  to  them  what  they  owe  to  God  in  their  state. 


♦^  2  -Sara.  vi.  22. 
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This  ïs  a  work  of  patience,  faith  and  continuai 
attention  :  y  ou  sliould  be  wonderfully  discreet 
in  it,  and  be  careful  not  to  foUow  thereupon  a 
certain  zeal  wliich  indiscreetly  overlieats  itself; 
but  this  so  necessary  discrétion  is  not  what  you 
may  imagine  :  it  is  not  like  a  worldly  discrétion, 
when  we  take  measures  with  ourselves;  but  only  a 
constant  attention  to  God,  and  having  our  eyes 
incessantly  turned  towards  him,  that  we  may  not 
move  but  as  Le  impels  us,  outwardly  by  the  op- 
portunities  his  providence  furnishes  us  with,  and 
inwardly  by  the  lights  he  communicates  to  us. 

I  pray  God  to  pour  down  on  you  the  grâce  of 
the  infancy  of  Jésus,  Avith  peace,  confidence  and 
the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  either 
of  ourselves  or  oihers,  according  to  human  ideas. 

If  we  are  surprised  at  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  men,  it  is  a  sign  we  hâve  not  dived 
deep  enough  into  the  misery  of  human  nature  in 
gênerai,  and  of  our  own  in  particular.  If  we 
expect  nothing  good  from  men,  nothing  that  is 
evil  in  them  would  astonish  us.  Our  astonishment 
proceeds  then   from  our   regarding   humanity  as 
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something,  whereas  it  is  nothing,  and  worse  than 
nothing.  The  tree  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when 
it  bears  its  natural  fruits.  But  ail  our  admiration 
is  due  to  Jésus  Christ,  into  whom  we  were  grafted, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  when  we  were  wild  grapes,  and 
instead  of  our  former  bitter  fruits,  produce  the 
delicious  fruits  of  virtue. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  most  specious  appear- 
ances  of  human  virtue,  which  is  poisoned  by  vain 
complacency  and  self-confidence.  "  That  which  is 
iiighly  esteemed  amongst  men,  is  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God."*  It  is  an  inward  and  perpé- 
tuai idolatry.  This  idolatry,  though  concealed 
under  the  splendor  of  divers  virtues,  is  more  hor- 
rible than  many  other  sins  which  we  esteem  more 
enormous.  There  is  but  one  only  way  of  judging 
rightly,  which  is  to  judge  as  God  does.  Sins  com- 
mitted  through  weakness,  passion  or  ignorance, 
offend  God  less,  than  the  virtues  which  a  soûl  full 
of  itself  exercises,  attributing  ail  to  its  own  excel- 
lence, as  to  its  only  deity  :  for  this  is  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  whole  design  of  God  in  the  cré- 
ation. Let  us  cease  then  to  judge  of  virtues  and 
vices,  according  to  our  oAvn  opinion  which  self- 
love  lias  depraved,  and  according  to  our  false 
ideas  of  grandeur.  There  is  nothing  great,  but 
that  which  abases  itself  before  the  sole  and  sove- 
reign  greatness.    The  bias  of  our  heart,  and  being 

*  Liike  xiv.  15. 
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accustomed  fo  grandeur,  makes  iiscndcavour  to  be 
great  :  but  God  would  humble  and  lessen  us  in 
his  hands.     Let  us  suffer  him  to  do  so. 

Many  people  who  seek  God,  are  and  offen 
remain  full  of  miseries  :  not  that  God  authorises 
their  imperfections  ;  but  because  their  imperfec- 
tions retard  them,  and  prevent  their  advancing  to 
him  in  the  shortest  way.  They  cannot  advance 
quickly,  for  they  are  burthened  with  themselves, 
and  a  long  train  of  superfluities,  ^vhich  they  with 
eagerness  and  jealousy  bring  back  to  tliemselves. 
Some  believe  they  go  on  straight  forward,  while 
they  use  certain  little  windings,  to  arrive  at  those 
ends  Avhich  appear  to  them  lawful  :  others  are 
ignorant  of  their  own  hearts,  and  imagine  them- 
selves  attached  to  nothing,  though  they  are  at- 
tached  to  every  thing,  and  the  smallest  interest 
or  obstruction  overcomes  them. 

They  are  flattered  by  their  own  reasons,  while 
they  weigh  those  of  others  by  the  weights  of  the 
sanctuary  :  and  by  this  means,  while  they  talk  of 
nothing  but  righteousness  and  fidelity,  they  be- 
come  really  unjust.  They  arc  prejudiced  against 
such  as  they  are  jcalous  of  ;  this  jealousy,  which 
conccals  itself  in  the  niost  inward  recesses  of  the 
hcart,  exaggerates  the  smallest  defects  ;  they  are 
full  of  their  ncighbours"  failings,  and  cannot  be 
silent  with  regard  to  them  ;  in  spite  of  tliemselves 
they  bctray  their  dislikc  and   contcmpt.     Ilcnce 
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proceed  art  fui  criticisms  and  ill  offices,  AThicli  they 
are  guilty  of,  witliout  being  intentionally  so* 

The  heart  contracted  by  self-love,  deceives 
itself  that  it  may  indulge  in  what  is  agreeable  to 
it  :  it  is  weak,  restless,  timorous,  ready  to  quarrel 
with  you,  to  flatter  you,  or  to  offer  you  incense,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  indulgence.  Such  a  man  is 
so.  taken  up  with  himself,  that  he  has  neither  tirae 
nor  thought  [for  his  neiglibour.  Now  and  then 
the  fear  of  God  disturbs  him  in  his  false  peace, 
and  forces  him  to  some  friendly  action,  but  it  is 
through  fear,  and  not  with  a  good  will  that  he 
performs  it.  This  is  a  foreign,  transitory  and  vio- 
lent impulse  :  he  soons  falls  back  again  into  him- 
self,  where  he  becomes  his  own  ail,  and  even  his 
God  ;  every  thing  for  self,  or  for  what  brings  him 
back  to  it,  and  the  whole  world  beside  is  nothing 
to  him.  It  is  true  he  would  neither  be  ambitions, 
avaricious,  unjust  or  treacherous  :  but  it  is  not 
the  love  of  God  in  him  that  renders  permament 
ail  the  virtues  in  opposition  to  thèse  vices  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  strange  fear,  which  cornes  by 
irregular  fits,  and  which  suspends  ail  thèse  vices, 
natural  to  a  soûl  attached  to  itself. 

This  is  what  ï  lament  so  much,  this  is  what 
makes  me  so  much  désire  a  religion  of  pure  faith 
and  an  unreserved  death,  which  tears  the  soûl 
from  itself  without  the  hope  of  any  return 
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People  regard  this  perfection  as  too  high  and 
impracticable.  Well  tlien,  let  tliem  fall  back 
into  that  self-love  which  fears  God  only  for  self, 
wliicli  is  alvvays  falling  back  and  slotlifully  reco- 
vering  itself  to  the  end  of  life.  While  they  are 
in  love  with  theniselves,  they  cannot  but  be  fuU 
of  misery  ;  they  make  indeed  a  better  appearance 
than  others,  when  they  are  more  glorious  and 
more  délicate  in  their  glory;  but  thèse  outsides 
hâve  no  true  support  in  them.  It  is  this  dévotion 
Tvhich  is  mixed  with  self-love  that  infects  us  :  it  is 
this  which  gives  offence,  and  which  God  himself 
spews  ont  ; — when  shall  we  likewise  spew  it  out, 
and  corne  to  the  source  of  our  disorder  ? 

When  piety  is  carried  to  this,  people  are  af- 
frightcd,  and  thinks  it  goes  too  far,  When  it  does 
not  go  so  far,  it  is  dull,  jcalous,  délicate,  inte- 
rested.  Few  people  hâve  courage  and  fideiity 
cnough  to  lose  themselves,  to  forget  and  make 
themselves  of  no  réputation  ;  consequently  few 
people  do  ail  the  honour  to  piety  they  ought 
to  do. 

There  are  faults  committed  through  passion  and 
frailty,  that  you  easily  enougli  coniprehend  are 
not  incompatible  with  sincère  piety  ;  but  you  do 
not  as  clearly  coniprehend,  that  other  faults, 
which  are  the  conséquence  of  illusion,  self-love 
and  custom,  arc  compatible  with  a  sincère  inten- 
tion to  please  God.     It  is  truc  tlûs  intention  is 
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neither  pure  nor  strong  enough  :  however,  thoiigh 
weak  and  iniperfect,  it  is  sincère  witliin  its  own 
limits.  4  person  is  covetous,  but  he  pevceives  it 
not  :  it  is  hid  under  specious  pretences  ;  he  calls 
it  economy,  a  care  to  avoid  waste,  a  prudential 
foresight.  Another  is  envious,  but  perceives  not  this 
base  malignant  passion  which  conceals  itself,  it 
dare  not  appear,  the  sight  of  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  too  much  confusion  ;  it  therefore  disguises 
itseir,  and  sometimes  deceives  the  person  that  is 
tortured  with  it,  more  effectually  than  those  who 
examine  it  with  critical  eyes.  A  third  is  full  of 
asperity,  délicate,  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  apt 
to  take  offence  on  ail  occasions  :  ail  this  is  the 
effect  of  self-interestedness  ;  but  this  interested- 
ness  adorns  itself  with  an  hundred  specious  rea- 
sonings.  If  you  hearken  to  it,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  dispute  :  it  will  make  you  confess  it  is 
not  in  the  wrong.  1  conclude  therefore  that  good 
people,  and  you  as  well  as  others,  are  full  of  im- 
perfections mixed  with  their  good  will;  because 
their  will  although  good,  is  still  weak,  divided 
and  retarded  by  the  secret  springs  of  self-love. 

Your  very  ardour  against  the  defects  of  others, 
is  in  itself  a  great  defect.  That  disdain  at  the 
misery  of  others,  is  a  misery  that  does  not  suffi- 
ciently  know  itself.  My  God,  when  shall  we 
regard  as  nothing  ail  that  is  in  ourselves  or  others? 
God  is  ail  good,  the  créature  ail  evil. 
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You  fear  that  you  >vill  at  leiigth  despise  tlie 
whole  humaiî  race.  In  one  sensé,  I  wish  you 
would  despise  it,  so  far  as  ït  is  truly  despicable. 
Tlie  liglit  of  God  alone  can,  by  its  increasing  in 
you,  enable  you  to  penetrate  the  abyss  of  evil, 
whieh  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  But  Mliile  it 
shows  you  the  depth  of  this  evil,  it  shows  you  also 
the  good  that  God  blends  with  it.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  that  we  can  scarce  persuade  our- 
selves  of.  It  is  the  good  and  bad  seed*  which  the 
eneniy  bas  mixed.  The  servants  would  separate 
them  ;  but  the  niaster  of  the  family  cries  ont  : 
"  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  time  of  harvest." 

The  chief  thing  is,  not  to  be  discouraged  at  so 
sad  a  spectacle,  nor  to  carry  our  distrust  too  far. 
People  who  are  naturally  open  and  confident,  are 
more  dejected  and  distrustful  than  others,  when 
they  are  by   expérience  discouraged   from  being 
so,    they  are  then  like  cowards,    who  when  ren- 
dered  desperate,  become  more  than  valiant.     You 
hâve  much  to  guard  against  from  this  quarter  ;  for 
besides,  that  your  situation  exposes  to  your  view 
the  miseries  of  the  whole  human  race,  envy,  jea- 
lousy,  rash  judgments,  and  the  malignity  of  bad 
offices,    likewise    represent    numberless   innocent 
things  as  evil,  and  unmercifully  exaggerate  many 
slight  imperfections.     AU   thèse   things   unité   to 
attack  and  weary  your  patience,  your  confidence 

Malt.  xiii.  25,  27,  29. 
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and  charity  :  but  be  iiot  moved,  God  reserves  to 
himself  faithful  servants,  who  if  they  do  not  do 
ail,  do  a  great  deal  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of 
the  corrupted  world,  and  considering  their  fallen 
nature.  They  see  their  imperfections,  and  are 
humbled  at  them,  they  fight  against  theni,  they 
correct  them,  it  is  true,  but  slowly,  but  in  the  end 
they  do  correct  them  ;  they  praise  God  for  what 
they  hâve  done,  and  condemn  themselves  for  what 
they  hâve  left  undone.  God  is  content — do  thou 
therefore  be  the  same. 

If  you  are  convinced  as  I  am,  tliat  God  ought 
to  be  served  in  a  better  manner:  then,  without 
hésitation  or  setting  any  bounds  to  your  desires, 
aspire  after  this  true  worshij),  where  the  créature 
lias  nothing  left  for  it,  and  where  ail  self-inte- 
rested  returns  are  banished  as  an  infidelity.  O 
that  this  blessed  state  was  yours!  far  from  im- 
patiently  bearing  with  those  who  are  not  in  it,  the 
vast  extent  of  your  heart  would  then  render  you 
indulgent  and  conipassionate  to  ail  the  weaknesses 
of  their  interested  and  contracted  hearts.  The 
more  perfect  we  are  ourselves,  the  more  apt  we 
are  to  make  allowances  for  the  imperfections  of 
others.  The  pharisees  could  not  endure  the  pub- 
licans  and  harlots,  with  whom  Jésus  Christ  con- 
versed  with  so  much  niildness  and  lenity.  When 
we  are  no  longer  attached  to  self,  we  enter  into 
that  greatness  of  God  which  nothing  wearies  or 
discourages.     When  will   you  attain   this   liberty 

*  E 
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and  enlar^ement  of  heart  ?  That  delicacy  and 
sensibility  wliicli  \ve  believe  to  proceed  from  an 
exquisite  taste  of  virtue,  proceeds  ratlier  froni 
the  contraction  of  oiir  liearts.  He  who  no  longer 
lives  to  himself  is,  through  God,  every  thing  to  his 
neio-hbour  :  he  who  is  still  in  self,  lives  neither  to 
God  or  his  neighbour,  but  in  a  very  sniall  degree, 
and  in  a  very  sniall  proportion  to  the  attachment 
he  retains  for  himself.  May  peace,  truth,  simpli- 
city,  liberty,  pure  faith  and  a  disinterested  love, 
niake  you  a  perfect  burnt-ofïering. 


CHAP.  xxiir. 

On  the  advantages  of  Silence  and  RecoUection. 

You  should  now  endeavour  to  be  as  silcnt  as 
the  decency  of  human  intercoursc  will  permit. 
Silence  produces  the  présence  of  God,  prevents 
many  haughty  and  ofï'ensive  words,  and  linally 
suppresses  much  raillery,  and  the  passing  many 
dangerous  judgmcnts  on  our  neighbour.  Silence 
humbles  the  spirit,  and  by  dcgrces  détaches  it 
from  the  world  ;  it  créâtes  a  kind  of  solitude  in 
the  heart,  such  as  you  désire  :  it  will  supply  ail 
your  wants  in  thosc  perplexities  you  expérience. 
Provided  you  never  speak  unprofitably,  you  will 
Ijuvo  many  vacant  moments,    oven  in  the  midst  of 
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Company  in  ^vliich  ^oii  are  detained  against  your 
will. 

You  wish  for  liberty  fo  pray  to  God  ;  and  God 
who  knows  better  than  you  what  is  needful  for 
you,  mortifies  you  by  placing  you  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  subjection.  The  mortification  that 
cornes  by  tlie  direction  of  God,  will  be  more  béné- 
ficiai to  you  than  the  delights  of  prayer,  made 
according  to  your  own  choice  and  fancy.  You  are 
not  ignorant  that  so  niuch  retirement  is  not  neces- 
sary  in  order  to  love  God  :  when  he  affords  you 
leisure,  you  must  (ake  it,  and  profit  by  it  :  till 
then  exercise  your  faith,  by  firnily  believing  that 
whatever  he  gives  you  is  best  for  you. 

Lift  up  your  heart  often  to  him,  without  any 
exterior  démonstration  :  speak  only  through  ne- 
cessity,  and  sufTer  patiently  whatever  comes  across 
you.  God  deals  with  you  according  to  your  wants, 
and  as  you  are  sensible  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
you  require  more  to  be  mortified  than  to  receive 
fresh  lights.  The  only  thing  l  dread  for  you  in 
this  state,  is  dissipation,  but  this  you  may  avoid  by 
silence.  If  you  are  faithful  to  remain  silent  when 
it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  speak,  God  will  not 
in  his  mercy  suffer  you  to  be  dissipated  by  useful 
conversation. 

When  you  hâve  but  little  time  at  your  own  dis- 
posai, neglect  not  to  manage  that  little:  half  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  employed  with  this  fidelity  in 
tbe  midst  of  your  embarrassments,  will  be  more 
acceptable  in  tbe  sigbt  of  God,  tban  wbole  bours 
dedicated   to   bim   wben  you   bave  more  leisure, 
Besides,  several  sbort   intervais  of  tbe  day,  col- 
lected  togetber,  will  make  sometbing  considérable, 
and  perbaps  may  be  attended  witb  tbis  advantage, 
tbat  you  may  in  tbis  state  call  more  frequently  on 
God,  tban  if  be   bad   given   you   tbe   liberty   of 
enjoying   certain   stated  times  for  dévotion.      To 
love,  to  be  silent,  to  sufTer,  to  act  contrary  to  your 
own  inclination,  in  order  to  accomplisb  tbe  will  of 
God,  by  acconimodating  yourself  to  tbat  of  your 
neigbbour,  tbis  is  your  lot  ;  and  bappy  are  you  to 
bear  tbe  cross,  wbicb  God  givesyou  from  bis  own 
bands  in  tbe  course  of  bis  providence. 

Tbese  mortifications  wbicb  we  cboose  ourselves, 
or  wbicb  are  imposed  on  us,  do  not  destroy  self- 
love  so  eftectually  as  tbose  wbicb  God  daily  dis- 
tri  butes  to  us.  Tbose  bave  notbing  in  tliem  wbicb 
can  support  our  self- will  ;  and  as  tbey  come  im- 
mediately  from  a  merciful  Providence,  tbey  bring 
witb  tbem  a  grâce  proportioned  to  ail  our  neccs- 
sitics.  We  bave  tbercfore  notbing  to  do,  but  daily 
witbout  any  furtber  regard,  to  resign  ourselves  to 
God,  wbo  carries  us  in  bis  arms  as  a  tcnder  motber 
does  ber  cbild  :  let  us  believe,  hope  and  love  with 
ail  tlic  simj)licity  of  cbildren  :  in  ail  our  necessi- 
lics,  let  us,  fuU  of  lo^e  and  confidence,  turn  our 
oyes  |oward8  our  beavcMily  Fatliitr  ;    bebold   wbat 
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he  says  in  tlie  Scriptures  :  ^'  Can  a  woman  forget 
her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  hâve  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may 
forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."* 


CHAP.  XXTV. 

On  the  advantages  of  the  Cross. 

We  fînd  it  difficult  to  be  convinced  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  loading  those  he  loves  with  crosses. 
Why,  say  they,  should  he  delight  in  our  suiï'er- 
ings?  Cannot  he  make  us  good  without  making  us 
misérable  ?  Yes,  without  doubt,  God  could  do  so  ; 
for  nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  He  holds  in  his 
almighty  hands  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
and  turneth  theni  as  he  pleaseth.  But  God  who 
has  povver  to  save  us  without  the  cross,  lias  not 
willed  it  so  :  in  like  manner  as  he  has  willed  that 
men  should  arrive  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  first 
pass  through  ail  the  distresses  and  weaknesses  of 
childhood,  rather  than  be  born  in  the  fuU  strength 
o£  riper  years.  In  this  he  is  the  master,  our  part 
is  to  be  silent  and  adore  his  profound  wisdom, 
although  we  do  not  comprehend  it.  This  much 
we  clearly  sqe,  that  we  cannot  become  truly  good, 
but  in  proportion  as  we  become  humble,  disinte- 

*  Isaiah  xlix.  15. 
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terested,  and  detached  from  self,  so  as  to  reuder 
ail  to  God  witliout  any  return  to  oiirselves. 

The  opération  of  grâce  which  détaches  us  from 
ourselves,  and  tears  us  from  self-love,  must,  witli- 
out a  miracle  of  grâce,  be  painful.  God  docs  not  in 
the  opérations  of  grâce,  any  more  than  in  tliose  of 
nature,  daily  work  miracles.  It  would  be  as  great 
a  miracle  in  grâce  to  see  a  person  full  of  himself, 
become  in  a  moment  dead  to  ail  self-interest  and 
sensibility,  as  to  see  the  child  that  went  to  bed 
last  night,  rise  this  morning  as  tall  and  as  strong 
as  a  man  of  thirty.  God  conceals  his  opérations  in 
the  course  of  grâce  as  well  as  nature,  under  an 
insensible  succession  of  events,  and  by  this  means 
keeps  us  in  the  obscurity  of  faith.  He  not  only 
accomplishes  his  work  by  degrees,  but  by  means 
the  most  simple  and  suitable  for  its  success  ;  that 
the  means  appearing  suitable  to  the  end,  human 
wisdom  may  attributc  the  success  to  second  causes, 
and  so  the  finger  of  God  be  Icss  observed,  other- 
wiseall  that  God  elfccts,  would  beevidently  a  per- 
pétuai miracle,  which  would  destroy  that  faith  in 
which  he  would  hâve  us  live. 

This  state  of  faith  is  not  only  nocessary  for  Uie 
good,  whose  reason  it  obliges  fhcm  to  sacrilice  in 
a  life  full  of  darkness;  but  also  to  blind  those 
who,  by  their  presumption,  deserve  to  be  suiï'ered 
to  blind  themselves.  Tliese  seeing  the  works  of 
God,    do   not   comprchend    them  ;  they    perceive 
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nothing  but  what  is  iiatural  in  theni  ;  tliey  are 
deprived  of  the  true  knowledg,  because  they  merit 
it  oiily  so  far  as  they  distrust  their  own  under- 
standing,  and  because  arrogant  wisdom  is  un- 
worthy  of  discovering  the  mysteries  of  God. 

It  is  then  to  préserve  us  in  this  obscurity  of  faith 
with  regard  to  the  opération  of  grâce,  that  God 
renders  it  tedious  and  painful.  He  makes  use  of 
the  inconstancy  and  ingratitude  of  the  créatures, 
and  the  disgusts  and  disappointraents  we  expéri- 
ence in  prosperity,  to  detach  us  from  ourselves  and 
that  deceitful  prosperity.  He  prevents  our  being 
proud  of  ourselves  by  the  expérience  of  our  weak- 
ness  and  corruption,  which  is  manifest  from  our 
numberless  relapses.  AU  this  appears  natural, 
and  it  is  this  succession  of  means,  apparently  natu- 
ral,  that  renders  us  luke-warm.  We  désire  to  be 
instantaneously  consunied  by  the  llanies  of  pure 
love  ;  but  this  sudden  destruction  would  cost  us 
scarcely  any  thing  :  it  is  the  excess  of  our  self- 
love  that  makes  us  eager  to  become  thus  perfect 
iu  a  moment,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

What  is  it  makes  us  rebel  against  the  conti- 
nuance  of  crosses  ?  It  is  an  attachment  to  our- 
selves, and  it  is  this  attachment  that  God  would 
destroy.  For  while  we  thus  hold  to  ourselves,  the 
work  of  God  can  never  be  completed. 

Of  what  then  can  we  complain  ?  our  evil  is  that 
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we  arc  attachcd  to  the  créatures,  and  stili  more  to 
ourselves.  God  prépares  a  succession  of  events 
Avhicli  by  denrées  detach  us  from  the  créatures, 
and  in  the  end  from  ourselves.  This  opération  is 
painful  ;  but  it  is  our  corruption  which  renders  it 
necessary,  and  occasions  ail  the  pain  that  we  suf- 
fer.  If  our  lîesh  was  sound,  the  surgeon  would 
make  no  incision  in  it  :  he  only  cuts  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  so  far  as  the  flesh 
is  corrupted.  If  the  opération  is  painful  to  us,  it  is 
because  of  the  extremity  of  our  disorder.  Is  it 
cruelty  in  the  surgeon  to  eut  to  the  quick  ?  no, 
quite  the  reverse,  it  is  affection,  it  is  judgnient  ; 
he  would  thus  treat  his  only  son. 

God  deals  with  us  after  the  same  manner.  He 
never  wounds  us  but,  as  I  may  say,  in  spite  of  liim- 
self.  His  fatherly  heart  does  not  seek  to  vex  us  : 
but  he  cuts  us  to  the  quick  in  order  to  heal  the 
ulcer  in  our  hearts.  He  must  tear  from  us  what 
^ve  love  too  much,  what  we  love  with  an  irregular 
and  faulty  love,  Avhat  we  so  love  as  to  be  prejudi- 
cial  to  the  love  of  him.  And  wliat  is  the  consé- 
quence of  this  treatment?  He  makes  us  cry,  like 
children  when  a  knife  is  taken  from  theni  with 
which  they  were  playing,  and  with  Avhich  they 
niight  hâve  killed  themselves.  We  Meep  and  dis- 
conrage  ourselves,  we  cry  aloud,  and  are  ready  to 
nuirmur  against  God,  as  children  tliat  are  vexed 
with  their  mothcrs.  But  God  su  Hors  us  to  cry  aiid 
saves  us.     Even  when   he  appears  to  overwhelni 
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us,  it  is  for  oiir  advantage,  and  to  prevent  the 
iiijury  we  would  do  ourselves.  What  we  lanient, 
vvould  hâve  made  us  lament  eternally.  What  we 
esteemed  lest,  was  really  lost  wheii  we  imaojiued 
we  possessed  it.  God  has  secured  it,  that  he  may 
speedily  restore  it  to  us  in  an  approaching  eter- 
nity.  He  deprives  us  of  the  things  we  love,  that 
we  may  love  them  with  a  pure,  solid  and  tempe- 
rate  love,  and  that  he  may  secure  to  us  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  them  in  his  bosom,  so  as  to  do  us  an 
hundred  fold  more  good,  than  we  ourselves  know 
how  to  désire  in  them. 

Nothing  happens  in  this  world  but  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  he  who  does  ail,  governs 
ail,  and  gives  to  every  thing  ail  that  it  hath.  He 
counts  the  hairs  of  our  head,  the  leaves  of  each 
tree,  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  shore,  and  the 
drops  of  water  that  compose  the  depths  of  the 
océan.  In  the  création  of  the  universe,  his  wisdom 
measured  and  weighed  the  smallest  atom.  It  is  he 
that  each  moment  produces  and  renews  the  breath 
of  life  which  animâtes  us  ;  it  is  he  who  numbers 
our  days,  and  holds  in  his  omnipotent  hands  the 
keys  of  the  grave  to  open  oi*  to  shut  it. 

What  strikes  us  most,  is  as  nothing  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  life,  is  a 
différence,  which  disappears  in  the  présence  of  his 
eternity.     Of  what  importance  is   it  whether  this 
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weak  vessel,  this  body  of  clay,  should  be  reduced 
to  ashes  a  little  sooner  or  a  litfle  later? 

O  how  coutracted  are  our  views  of  tliings  !  We 
are  alarnied  to  see  a  person  die  in  the  tlower  of  his 
youtb.  We  cry  out,  what  a  dreadful  loss  is  this! 
But  to  Avhom  is  the  loss  ?  what  does  he  lose  that 
dies  ?  A  few  years  of  vanity  and  illusion,  to  be 
spent  in  danger  of  eternal  death.  God  takes  hini 
away  from  the  midst  of  bis  iniquities,  and  hastens 
to  snatcli  hini  from  this  corrupted  world,  and  bis 
own  M'eakness.  What  do  they  lose  who  niost  loved 
him  ?  They  lose  the  poison  of  a  worldly  felicity; 
they  are  deprived  of  a  perpétuai  intoxication;  they 
lose  the  forgeti'ulness  of  God  and  themselves,  into 
Avbicb  they  were  plunged  ;  or  rather  they  gain  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  cross,  the  blessedness  that  arises 
from  detachment.  The  same  stroke  that  saves 
him  who  dies,  prépares  others  (whom  their  sorrows 
detach  from  themselves)  courageously  to  work  out 
their  salvation. 

True  it  is  thon,  that  God  is  good,  tender  ami 
compassionate  of  our  real  miserics,  even  when  he 
seems  to  Icvel  bis  thunder  at  us,  and  that  we  are 
temptcd  to  complain  of  bis  severity. 

What  diflerence  is  there  bctween  two  persons 
who  lived  an  bundred  years  ago  ?  One  of  theni 
survived  the  otbcr  tnenty  years;  but  now  they 
are  both  dead.     Their  séparation,    which  at  that 
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time  appeared  so  long  and  irksome,  does  not  ap- 
pear  so  to  us  now,  and  was  in  truth  but  a  short 
séparation.  Some  regard  themselves  as  if  tliey 
were  immortal,  or  at  least  as  if  they  bad  many 
years  before  them.  O  the  folly  of  human  m  isdom  ! 
Those  we  see  dying  every  day,  foUow  close  iipon 
those  who  are  already  dead.  The  man  who  this 
day  sets  out  on  a  journey,  would  not  think  him- 
self  at  a  great  distance  from  hini  who  set  off  but 
two  days  before  him.  Life  glides  away  like  a  tor- 
rent. The  past  is  but  a  dream  ;  the  présent,  when 
we  think  we  enjoy  it,  llies  from  us,  and  sinks  into 
the  abyss  of  the  past  ;  the  future  will  bc  of  the 
same  nature,  and  will  as  rapidly  pass  by  us.  The 
days,  the  months,  the  years,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  flow  one  after  another.  In  a  few  moments,  in 
a  very  few,  I  say,  and  ail  shall  be  ended. 

Alas,  what  now  appears  so  long  through  tedious- 
ness  and  sorrow,  will  appear  short  to  us  wlien  it 
shall  hâve  an  end  ! 

The  extrême  sensibility  of  our  présent  troubles 
proceeds  from  the  weakness  of  self  love.  The 
sick  man  who  cannot  sleep  imagines  the  night  to 
be  endless,  yet  is  that  night  as  short  as  any  other. 
Our  sloth  exaggerates  ail  our  troubles  :  they  are 
great,  it  is  true,  but  our  delicacy  augments  them. 
The  true  method  of  abridging  them,  is  courage- 
ously  to  abandon  ourselves  to  God.  It  is  true  we 
suflfer,  but  then  it  is  by  the  will  of  God,  in  order 
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fo  purify  us,  and  render  us  worthy  of  hini.  The 
world  smiled  upon  us,  and  this  prosperity  poi- 
soned  our  hearts.  Would  we  spend  ail  our  days, 
even  to  the  dreadful  moment  of  our  death,  in  that 
softness,  tliat  delicacy,  that  vain  joy,  that  splendor, 
that  triumph  of  pride,  that  relish  for  the  world 
which  is  at  enmity  Avith  Jésus  Christ,  and  that 
distance  from  the  cross,  which  alone  ought  to 
sanctify  us  ?  The  world  will  frown  upon  us,  it  will 
ungratefully  forget  us  and  cease  to  acknowledge 
us,  it  will  consider  us  as  in  the  class  of  those  things 
Tvhich  no  longer  exist.  Well,  and  are  we  to  be 
surprised  that  the  world  continues  to  be  like  itself, 
unjust,  deceitful,  perfidious  ?  Yet  it  is  this  world 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  love,  and  that  we  perhaps 
wish  to  love  still  longer.  It  is  from  this  abomi- 
nable world  that  God  would  tear  us,  to  deliver  us 
from  its  cursed  slavery,  that  we  may  enter  into 
the  liberty  of  detached  soûls  ;  and  this  is  the  thing 
that  afïîicts  us  !  If  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  indif- 
férence of  this  world,  which  is  in  itself  so  con- 
temptible,  we  must  be  grcat  enemies  to  ourselves. 
What,  cannot  we  bcar  what  is  so  bénéficiai  for  us  ; 
and  must  we  regret  what  is  so  fatal  to  us  ?  This  is 
the  source  of  our  tears  and  sorrows. 

O  my  God,  thou  who  seest  the  foundation  of 
our  misery,  it  is  thou  alone  that  canst  hcal  it. 
Ilasto  then  to  bestow  on  us  faith,  hope,  love,  and 
that  Christian  fortitude  which  we  want.  Grant 
that  we  njay  incessantly  look  up  to  thee,  O  Father 
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Almii;hty,  who  givest  nothing  to  thy  dear  childreii 
but  what  is  conducive  to  their  salvation,  aud  to 
thy  son  Jésus,  who  is  our  example  for  suffering. 
Thou  hast  for  our  sakes  nailed  him  to  the  cross  ; 
thou  hast  made  him  a  man  of  sorrows,  to  teach  us 
how  bénéficiai  sorrows  are  to  us.  Let  effeminate 
and  slothful  nature  tlien  be  silent  at  the  siHit  of 
Jésus,  laden  with  reproaches,  and  bent  dowu  with 
the  weight  of  his  sufferings.  Lift  up  my  heart,  O 
my  God  ;  give  me  one  like  unto  thine  own,  that 
will  harden  me  against  myself,  that  will  fear  only 
to  displease  thee,  or  at  least  will  only  dread  eter- 
nal  pains,  and  nôt  those  that  prépare  us  for  thy 
kingdom.  Lord,  thou  seest  the  weakn^ss  and 
wretchedness  of  thy  créature,  who  lias  no  resource 
in  himself,  every  thing  fails  him,  and  so  much  the 
better,  provided  thou  dost  not  fail  him,  and  that 
with^confidence  he  seeks  in  thee  ail  that  he  des- 
pairs  to  find  in  his  own  heart. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  Crosses. 

All  that  is  painful  in  our  way  to  God,  are 
crosses,  which  we  must  patiently  bear,  and  they 
will  be  a  means  of  uniting  us  to  him  if  we  suffer 
them  humbly.  The  things  that  confound  and 
overwhelm  our  pride,  will  do  us  still  more  good. 
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than  such  as  animate  our  virtue.  We  hâve  ueed 
to  be  cast  down,  like  St.  Paul  at  the  gâtes  of 
Damascus,  and  to  be  deprived  of  ail  resource  but 
in  God  alone. 

Nature  only  inspires  an  bauglity  and  disdainful 
courage,  and  is  provoked  at  those  persons  that 
God  niakes  use  of  in  order  to  humble  us. 

We  must  bear  his  crosses  in  silence,  with  an 
humble  peaceful  courage  ;  being  strong  in  God, 
but  not  in  ourselves  ;  great  through  the  sweetness 
of  patience,  and  little  through  humility. 

When  God  in  the  humiliations  he  scnds  us, 
wounds  us  even  to  the  quick,  so  much  the  better  : 
it  is  the  merciful  physician  that  applies  a  rcmedy 
to  those  disorders  he  lias  a  mind  to  heal  :  let  us 
be  silent,  and  adore  the  hand  that  strikes  us  :  lot 
us  not  o[)en  our  mouths  but  to  say,  ï  hâve  well 
deserved  it.  Be  the  cup  ever  so  bitter,  we  must 
drink  it  even  to  the  dregs,  as  did  Jésus  Christ. 
He  died  even  for  his  murderers,  and  lias  taught 
us  to  love,  bless,  and  pray  for  those  who  are  the 
cause  of  our  suflerin^s. 

In  the  seasons  of  adversity  and  temptation  we 
ought  to  redouble  our  prayers.  We  shall  find  in 
th(;  heart  of  Jésus  dying  on  the  cross,  ail  that  >ve 
want  in  our  own,  to  engage  us  to  love  those  whom 
our  pride  j>rompts  us  to  hâte. 
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When  we  love  the  cross,  it  is  but  lialf  a  cross, 
because  love  softens  every  thing  ;  and  Ave  suffer 
much  because  we  love  little.  Happy  is  he  mIio 
suffers  much,  and  vvretched  is  he  who  suffers  not 
with  Jésus  Christ,  for  we  are  corne  into  this  world 
only  to  be  made  perfect  through  sufferings. 

God  tries  us  by  sickness,  and  by  outward  subjec- 
tions,  ail  which  we  must  turn  to  our  advantage. 
Ail  our  crosses  are  necessary  for  us.  When  we 
suffer  much,  it  is  because  we  hâve  many  attach- 
nients  that  should  be  eut  off.  We  resist  ;  we 
retard  the  divine  opération;  we  repuise  the  salu- 
tary  hand  ;  and  thus  we  hâve  ail  to  begin  again  : 
we  should  suffer  less  and  corne  offcheaper,  did 
we  but  deliver  ourselves  up  without  reserve  to 
God. 

Crosses  are  ôur  daily  bread  :  our  soûl  has  every 
day  occasion  for  a  certain  portion,  in  order  to 
detach  it  from  itself,  as  the  body  stands  in  need 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  nourish  it.  We 
stand  in  need  of  crosses,  and  should  be  destitute 
of  ail  good,  was  not  God  careful  to  turn  the  life 
of  this  world  into  bitterness,  to  detach  us  from  it. 

The  cross  is  never  without  its  fruit,  when  we 
receive  it  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  must 
accept  it,  adoring  the  hand  of  God,  who  lays  it  on 
us  only  for  our  sanctification.  Blessed  is  he  who 
is  always  ready,  and  never  says,  it  is  too  much; 
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>vho  counts  not  on  himselt',  but  on  the  Almighty  ; 
who  dcsires  no  more  consolation  than  God  is  will- 
ing  to  give  hini  ;  and  whose  nourisliment  is  tlio 
pure  will  of  God. 

There  are  in  crosses  so  many  marks  of  mercy, 
and  so  plentilul  an  harvest  of  grâces  for  faitliful 
soûls,  that  if  nature  is  aflîicted,  faith  ought  to 
rejoice.  It  is  in  the  cross  we  find  peace,  by  sub- 
mission and  the  sacrifice  of  our  purest  pleasures. 
Thus  far  docs  God  urge  a  soûl  to  detach  it  from 
ail  that  is  not  himself.  What  then  is  to  be  donc, 
but  to  embrace  the  présent  cross,  and  suffer  our- 
selves  to  be  crucified  ?  When  lie  lias  thoroughly 
crucified,  lie  comforts  us  ;  but  does  not,  as  the 
créatures  do,  give  us  poisonous  comforts  to  nou- 
rish  the  venom  of  self-love  :  his  comforts  are  pure 
and  solid. 

The  peace  that  is  experienced  in  submission, 
>vithout  any  outward  alleviation,  is  a  great  gift  : 
by  tliis  God  accustoms  us  to  be  exercised  vvithout 
being  dejected.  Tliough  our  too  slothful  and  sen- 
sible nature  sliould  be  cast  down,  our  heart  re- 
mains firm  ;  it  is  a  peace  so  much  the  purer  as  it 
is  barrcn. 

The  considération  of  the  rights  of  God  ovcr  his 
créatures,  and  that  of  our  own  wretchedness, 
uliich  deservcs  nothing  but  humiliations  and 
crosses,  is  (lie  brcad  that  ought  to  nourish  us  in 
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ail  trials.  Let  us  suffer  God  to  act  ;  nien  can  avail 
nothing  :  sometimes  when  ail  seems  to  be  lost,  âll 
is  in  reality  saved.  God  is  pleased  to  cast  us  dowii, 
and  raise  us  up  again  by  liis  hand  alone. 

Happy  are  they  who  suffer,  prôvided  they  do 
so  willingly,  and  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God! 
What  do  we  not  owe  him,  and  in  strict  justice 
what  severities  do  we  not  merit  ?  An  eternity  of 
punishments  changed  into  a  few  infirmities  ;  the 
loss  of  God,  the  rage  and  despair  of  devils, 
changed  into  sufferings  that  are  short  and  tran- 
quil,  where  we  adore  the  hand  that  through  mercy 
strikes  us!  Such  crosses  deserve  our  thanks,  and 
not  our  lamentations.  They  are  favours  Avhich 
should  soften  our  hearts  by  a  sensibility  of  God's 
mercy  in  them.  Does  he  cover  us  with  a  leprosy, 
lie  still  is  merciful:  the  leprosy  of  pride,  sin,  and 
self-idolatry  is  infinitely  more  terrible. 

The  crosses  which  we  choose  for  ourselves,  are 
scarcely  any  tliing  :  it  is  God  alone  who  knows 
how  to  crucify  us. 

The  crosses  which  are  sent  by  God,  and  under 
which  he  would  hâve  us  bend,  will  not  in  them- 
selves  suppress  our  pride  :  it  is  only  by  a  renun- 
ciation  of  our  spirit  in  silence  before  God,  that 
we  shaïl  become  humbled  and  softened  through 
his  grâce. 


*  o 
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The  crosses  of  an  uneasy  and  anxious  solicitude 
w'iih  regard  fo  futurity,  are  not  according  to  the 
"v^ill  of  God  :  >ve  hâve  no  unction  to  support  us  in 
them;  nor  should  we  suffer  them  but  through  an 
înfîdelity  which  aliénâtes  us  from  grâce,  so  that 
they  are  always  bitter  and  insupportable,  ail  is 
darkness,  nor  is  there  any  resource;  and  the  soûl 
that  would  through  curiosity  taste  this  forbidden 
fruit,  finds  in  it  nothing  but  death  and  rébellion 
without  consolation. 

This  is  the  eftect  of  not  trusting  God,  and 
daring  to  penetrate  into  those  secrets  of  which 
he  isjealous. 

Let  us  then  shut  our  eyes  with  regard  to  ail  that 
God  conceals  from  us,  and  that  he  keeps  in  store 
in  the  treasures  of  his  profound  wisdoni:  let  us 
adore  without  seeing  :  let  us  be  silent  :  let  us  con- 
tinue in  peace.  The  crosses  of  the  présent  moment 
always  bring  with  them  proportionable  grâce,  and 
consequently  their  mitigation  : — we  then  see  the 
band  of  God  which  manifests  itself  in  them. 

Jésus  Christ  says,  "  suffîcient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."*  The  evil  of  each  day  is  con- 
verted  into  good,  when  we  suffer  God  to  act. 
What  are  we  that  we  should  say  to  him  :  for  what 
reason  dost  thou  do  this  ?     He  is  the  Lord,   and 

*  Matt.  vi.  31. 
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that  is  sufficient.  "  It  is  the  Lord  :  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  hira  good  :"*  whether  he  raines  us 
up  or  casts  us  down,  whether  he  strikes  or  com- 
forts  us,  whether  he  bruises  us,  or  heals  our 
wounds,  whether  he  gives  life  or  death,  he  is 
always  the  Lord  ;  we  are  but  his  workmanship  ; 
and  consequently  the  sport  of  his  hands.  What 
does  it  signify,  so  he  is  glorifîed,  and  his  will 
accomplished  in  us  ?  Our  comfort  ought  to  be 
the  certainty  that  he  wills  our  salvation. 

Let  us  come  out  of  ourselves;  let  us  no  longer 
love  ourselves  with  a  disorderly  love,  and  the  will 
of  God,  which  will  in  ail  things  unfold  itself,  will 
also  comfort  us  every  moment  in  whatever  he 
brings  to  pass  around  us  or  in  us.  The  contradic- 
tions of  men,  their  inconstancy,  nay  even  their 
injustice,  will  appear  to  us  the  effect  of  the  wis- 
dom,  the  righteousness,  and  the  immutable  good- 
ness  of  God.  We  shall  no  longer  see  any  thing 
but  God  infînitely  good,  who  conceals  himtelf 
vinder  the  foibles  of  blind  and  corrupted  men. 
Thus  this  deceitful  figure  of  the  world,  which 
passes  like  a  scène  in  the  théâtre,  will  become 
a  real  spectacle,  and  worthy  of  eternal  praises 
with  rearard  to  God. 


'O 


What  hâve  we  then  to  expect  from  men  ?  They 
are  weak,  blind  and  inconstant  :    some   of  them 


3.  Sam.      .  18. 
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v,\\\  iiot  do  what  they  can,  and  others  canriot  do 
wliat  they  vvould.  Nature  is  a  brokeii  reed  ;  if 
you  lean  on  it,  it  bends,  it  cannot  support  us,  and 
pierces  our  hand.  As  great  as  nien  appear,  they 
are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  only  so  far  great 
as  God  is  great  in  them,  he  causes  the  extra- 
vagance of  humours,  the  chagrin  of  pride,  disssi- 
mulation,  vanity  and  every  foolish  passion,  to 
serve  to  accomplish  his  eternal  counsels  with 
regard  to  his  elect  ;  he  employs  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  the  corruption  of  other  men,  our  own 
imperfections  and  our  own  sensibility,  inaword, 
he  makes  use  of  every  thing  to  promote  our  sancti- 
fication :  he  shakes  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to 
save  what  is  dear  to  him:  nothing  is  done  but  to 
purify  us,  and  render  us  worthy  of  him.  Let  us 
rejoice  then,  >vhen  our  Heavenly  Father  tries  us 
hère  below,  with  a  variety  of  temptations  both 
inward  and  outward,  that  he  makes  every  thing 
oppose  us  outwardly,  and  pain  us  inwardly  :  let 
us  rejoice,  for  it  is  by  such  afflictions,  that  our 
faith,  more  precious  than  gold,  is  purifîed.  Let  us 
rejoice,  that  we  thus  prove  the  delusion  and  emp- 
tiness  of  ail  that  is  not  God  ;  for  it  is  by  this  cru- 
cifying  expérience,  that  we  are  torn  from  ourselves 
and  the  desires  of  the  world  :  let  us  rejoice,  for  it 
is  by  thèse  pains  of  child-birth,  that  the  new  man 
is  born  in  us.  What,  shall  we  be  discouraged 
when  it  is  the  hand  of  God  that  hastens  to  perform 
his  work  ?  this  we  every  day  wish  that  he  may  do, 
and  \et  the  moment  he  begins  to  do  it,    we  are 
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troubled  ;   our  sloth  and  impurities  resist  the  hand 
of  God.  A  piety  without  crosses  is  merely  idéal. 

Whilst  we  remain  shut  iip  in  ourselves,  we  are 
exposed  to  the  contradictions  of  men,  to  their 
malignity  and  injustice  ;  our  own  humour  expo- 
ses us  to  the  humours  of  others  ;  our  passions  clash 
with  those  of  our  neighbours  ;  our  pride,  wliich  is 
incompatible  with  his,  foams  like  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  sea  ;  every  thing  overcomes  us  ;  the  sen- 
sibility  of  our  passions  and  the  jealousy  of  our 
pride,  render  us  open  to  attacks  from  ail  sides  ; 
there  is  no  peace  or  hope  in  ourselves,  while  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  troop  of  covetous  and  insa- 
tiable desires,  and  while  we  know  not  how  to 
content  this  7ne  that  is  so  jealous,  so  délicate,  and 
so  suspicions  of  every  thing  that  touches  it. 

Hence  it  cornes  to  pass,  that  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  neighbour,  we  are~~like  a  sick  man  who 
lias  languished  a  long  time  in  bed  :  there  is  no 
part  of  his  body  but  what  is  sore  to  the  touch  : 
diseased  self- love  is  so  softened  by  itself,  it  cannot 
bear  to  be  touched,  without  crying  ont  :  upon  the 
gentlest  touch,  it  imagines  its  skin  to  be  torn  off. 
To  this  delicacy  add  the  rudeness  of  a  neighbour, 
so  full  of  imperfections  that  he  does  not  even 
know  them  himself,  and  likewise  the  reproaches 
of  that  neighbour  against  our  imperfections,  which 
are  as  great  and  offensive  as  his.  Thus  do  ail  the 
sons  of  Adam  punish  each  other;  one  half  of  them 
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is  the  cause  of  the  others  wretchedness,  who,  in 
their  turn,  reiider  the  others  misérable  ;  behold  iu 
ail  nations,  ail  towns,  ail  communities,  ail  fami- 
lies,  and  even  between  tvvo  friends,  the  martjr- 
dom  of  self-love. 

The  remedy  by  which  peace  is  to  be  found,  is 
to  come  out  of  self.  We  must  renounce  it,  and 
sacrifice  ail  self  interest,  that  we  may  no  longer 
hâve  any  thing  more  to  love,  to  fear  or  to  be  soli- 
citons about.  It  is  then  we  taste  the  true  peace 
reserved  for  men  of  a  good  will,  that  is  to  say, 
for  such  as  hâve  no  otlier  will  but  that  of  God, 
which  becomes  theirs.  Then  men  can  do  no  more 
to  us  ;  for  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  us  either  by  our 
desires  or  fears  :  then  we  will  ail  things,  and  will 
nothing  :  we  are  inaccessible  to  the  enemy,  we  are 
invulnérable.  Man  has  no  power  against  us  but 
wliat  is  given  him  by  God,  and  that  power  being 
the  will  of  God,  is  our's  also.  In  this  state  we 
place  our  treasure  so  high  that  no  hand  can  reach 
to  deprive  us  of  it.  They  may  mangle  our  répu- 
tation, but  Ave  consent  to  it  ;  for  we  know  how 
o^ood  it  is  to  be  humbled  when  God  humbles  us. 
We  are  disappointed  in  friendship,  so  much  the 
better  :  he  is  the  only  true  friend  who  is  jealous 
of  ail  others,  and  who  détaches  us  from  theni,  to 
render  our  attachments  more  pure.  We  are  har- 
rassed,  constrained  and  reduced  to  submission,  but 
it  is  God  that  does  it,  and  that  is  sufficient  :  we 
love  the  hand  that  bruises  us,  and  we  find  peace 
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in  ail  thèse  troubles  :  blessed  peace  that  attends 
us  even  to  the  cross!  we  will  ail  that  happens, 
and  nothing  else.  The  more  perfect  this  résigna- 
tion is,  the  more  profound  is  our  peace  :  if  Jhere 
still  remain  some  attachments  and  some  desires, 
our  peace  is  iniperfect  :  when  ail  cords  are  bro- 
ken,  then  there  is  unbounded  liberty.  Let  dis- 
grâce, fall  upon  me,  Avhile  I  hear  Jésus  Christ 
who  says  to  me,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill 
the  body,  and  after  that,  hâve  no  more  that  tliey 
can  do."*  O  how  weak  are  they  even  when  they 
deprive  us  of  life  !  very  contracted  is  that  power 
which  can  only  break  an  earthen  vessel  ;  that  can 
only  kill  what  of  itself  dies  daily  ;  they  can  hasten 
a  little  that  death  which  is  in  fact  a  deliverance  ; 
after  which  we  escape  ont  of  their  hands  into  the 
bosom  of  God,  where  ail  is  permanent  peace. 

We  are  in  this  world  only  to  suffer  ;  "  Woe 
unto  those  that  hâve  their  consolation  in  this 
world  !"^  they  will  not  fînd  it  in  the  next.  This 
life  is  the  season  of  temptation  and  trials,  to  cor- 
rect, purify  and  detacli  us:  when  we  hâve  no 
more  to  suffer,  we  shall  no  longer  hâve  occasion  to 
live,  as  a  patient  when  cured,  is  discharged  from 
an  hospital:  it  is  only  by  suffering  that  our  cure 
is  effected. 

We  must  ne  ver  think  of  those  who  disquiet  us, 

*  Luke  xii.  4.         f  Luko  vi.  24. 
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but  in  order  to  forgive  tliein.  We  must  regard 
God  in  them,  vfho  makes  use  of  theni,  to  exercise 
our  liumility,  our  patience,  and  our  love  of  tlie 
cross.  We  shall  hereafter  in  the  présence  of 
God,  see  how  useful  they  hâve  been  to  us  who 
hâve  crucified  us,  by  nailing  us  to  the  cross  with 
Jésus  Christ.  The  pains  they  cause  will  soon  pass 
away,  but  the  fruits  resulting  from  them  will  be 
everlasting. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

On  too  great  a  SensibilUy  in  Troubles. 

This  sensibility  does  not  dépend  on  ourselves, 
but  is  by  our  Creator  interwoven  with  our  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  exercise  our  patience  and  résig- 
nation. Let  us  then  enter  into  liis  designs.  Tenip- 
tations  are  necessary  for  us,  but  let  us  remeniber 
he  always  proportions  them  to  our  strength. 
Thosc  within  as  well  as  those  that  are  from  with- 
out,  ail  tend  to  crown  us  with  victory,  if  we  are 
faithful  in  the  combat.  Inward  temptations  are 
however  more  useful,  as  they  more  immediately 
humble  us,  and  make  us  sensible  of  our  inward 
corruption.  Those  from  without  only  serve  to 
show  us  the  malignity  of  our  neighbour,  while 
those  that  proceed  from  within,  make  us  sensible 
that  we  are  as  much  depravcd  in  our  dispositions, 
a»  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Let  us  tlien  with  an  humble  peaceful  confidence, 
support  ail  our  inward  rebellions,  and  ail  the 
temptations  that  spring  froni  our  own  hearts,  as 
well  as  the  storms  we  encounter  from  others.  AU 
come  alike  from  the  hand  of  God,  >vho  knows 
how  to  make  our  passions  as  well  as  outward 
events  conducive  to  our  dying  to  self.  Pride  often 
renders  us  uneasy  and  dejected,  at  the  expérience 
of  that  inward  opposition  whicli  proceeds  from  our 
passions,  it  wishes  to  hâve  ail  in  subjection,  that 
it  may  glory  in  the  combat,  and  behold  with  com- 
placency  its  own  perfection. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  be  faithful  by  turning 
our  will  entirely  to  God,  in  spite  of  the  strug- 
glings  and  oppositions  of  nature  ;  let  us  in  ail 
tempests  commit  ourselves  to  him,  who  means  to 
show  us  by  them,  the  shipwrecks  to  which  we 
should  be  exposed,  did  not  liis  almighty  hand  pré- 
serve us  in  them. 

Should  our  frailty  so  far  prevail  as  to  make  us 
voluntarily  fall,  then  let  us  humble  and  correct 
ourselves  severely,  let  us  not  lose  a  moment  to 
return  to  God  :  but  let  this  be  done  calmly  and 
resolutely.  Let  us  when  fallen  rise  again,  and 
vigorously  renew  our  course,  without  vexation  or 
being  discouraged  at  the  sight  of  our  folly. 


H 
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CHAP.     XXVIl. 

T/ie  necessitt/  of  ihe  purification  of  the  Soûl,  wi/h  respect 
to  the  gifts  of  God,  and  especiaUy  ihat  of  Friendship. 

GoD  though  apparently  so  severe,  never  causes 
any  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  sufferiiig.  He  strikes 
oiily  to  heal.  The  severity  of  the  opération  pro- 
ceeds  only  froni  the  evil  that  niust  be  torn  away  : 
he  wouhl  lîiake  no  incision,  if  ail  was  sound  :  he 
only  cuts  that  which  is  dead  and  ulcerated.  It  is 
then  our  corrupt  self-love  that  beconies  our  tor- 
mentor,  the  liand  of  God  deals  as  gently  with  us 
as  possible.  Judge  therefore  how  deep  and  env^en- 
omed  niust  our  wounds  be,  since  God  is  so  tender 
of  us,  causes  our  sufferings  to  be  so  sharp. 

Thus  as  he  niakes  us  suffer  only  in  order  to  our 
cure,  so  he  sonietimes  deprives  us  of  his  gifts, 
that  he  may  restore  them  to  us  an  hundred-fold. 
Through  love  he  deprives  us  of  the  purest  of  his 
gifts,  when  we  possess  them  inipurely.  The  purer 
our  gifts  are,  the  more  jealous  is  he  of  our  appro 
priating  or  directing  them  to  ourselves.  The  most 
eminent  grâces  are  the  most  deadly  poisons,  if  we 
rest  in  them,  and  regard  them  with  complaccncy. 
T'  I  <'o  sirî  of  the  fallen  angels,  they  only  turned 
to  themsclvcs,  and  regarded  with  complacency 
their  state  ;  at  that  instant  they  fell  from  heaven, 
and  bccame  the  etcrnal  enemieH  of  God. 
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This  example  shews  us  how  little  men  think  of 
those  siiis  which  are  the  greatest  of  ail  ;  yet  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  a  soûl  so  pure  as  to  possess  the 
gifts  of  God  with  purity,  without  assuming  a 
property  in  tliem.  When  they  think  of  God's 
grâces,  it  is  always  for  themselves,  and  it  is  the  love 
of  self  that  almost  constantly  créâtes  their  affec- 
tion for  theni.  They  are  cast  down  when  they  find 
themselves  weak,  and  alive  again  when  they  find 
themselves  strong  :  they  do  not  regard  their  own 
perfection  as  they  would  that  of  another,  only  for 
the  glory  of  God.  They  are  grieved  and  dejected 
when  ail  sensible  relish  and  perception  of  grâce  is 
taken  from  them  :  in  short,  it  is  self  and  not  God 
that  engrosses  their  thoughts. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  ail  perceptible 
virtues  liave  need  to  be  purified,  because  they 
nourish  the  natural  life  in  us.  Corrupt  nature 
can  dérive  food  even  from  those  grâces  that  are 
the  most  contrary  to  nature  :  self-love  is  fed,  not 
only  by  austerities  and  humiliations,  by  fervent 
prayer  and  self-denial,  but  even  by  the  purest 
self-dereliction  and  the  greatest  sacrifices  :  it  is 
delighted  to  think  it  no  longer  trusts  in  any  thing, 
and  that  in  this  dreadful  trial  it  abandons  itself 
faithfully  and  without  reserve.  But  to  complète 
our  purification,  we  must  sacrifice  even  the  gifts 
of  God.  This  must  be  done  before  the  offerinçr 
can  be  perfect  :    ail  must  be  given  up  ;   we  must 
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éveil  renoLince  the  perception  by  which  we  rellect 
on  havinii:  abandoned  ail. 

Mail  does  not  fînd  God  perfectly,  but  in  the 
loss  of  ail  his  gifts,  and  in  the  real  sacrifice  of  ail 
that  belongs  to  self.  The  infinité  jealousy  of  God 
urges  us  so  far,  and  our  self-love  compels  him,  as 
I  may  say,  into  the  necessity  of  doing  so  ;  for  we 
cannot  lose  ourselves  totally  in  God,  till  ail  other 
support  fails  us.  It  is  like  a  man  falling  into  an 
abyss  ;  he  does  not  let  himself  fall,  till  every  sup- 
port escapes  his  hands;  so  self-love  which  God 
would  precipitate,  catches  in  despair  at  every  sha- 
dow  of  grâce,  as  a  drowning  man  does  at  every 
straw  he  can  lay  hold  of. 

We  ought  therefore  rightiy  to  coniprehend  the 
necessity  of  tins  deprivation  of  God's  grâce,  which 
by  degrees  purifies  every  divine  gift  ;  for  there  is 
not  one,  be  it  ever  so  exalted,  that  after  having 
been  the  nieans  of  our  advancement,  does  not  in 
the  end  commonly  prove  a  siiare  and  an  obstacle 
to  us,  by  our  iinagined  propriety  in  it,  which 
sullies  the  soûl;  and  for  this  reason  God  withdraws 
his  favours. 

But  he  takes  not  away  his  grâce  to  deprive  us  of 
it  for  ever  :  he  takes  it  only  to  resfore  it  without 
that  deilling  appropriation  which  we,  unknown  to 
ourselves,  had  assunied  in  it.  Thç  lQssofjthe,g;il*t 
serves  to  discovcr  to  us  that  it  was  not  our  own, 
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and  beiiig  thus  undeceived,  it  is  restored  an  hun- 
dred-fold. 

Then  the  gift  is  no  longer  considered  as  the  gîft 
of  God,  but  as  God  himself  in  the  soûl.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  as  a  gift,  because  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  tliing  distinct  from  God  wbich  the 
soûl  may  possess.  It  is  God  himself  which  is  now 
alone  regarded,  and  witbout  being  possessed  by 
the  sou],  possesses  it  according  to  ail  his  good 
pleasure. 

God's  most  usual  manner  of  dealins:  with  soûls, 
is  first  to  dravv  them  to  himself,  by  detaching  them 
from  the  world  and  ail  gross  passions,  by  making 
them  taste  the  most  fervent  virtues,  and  the 
sweetness  of  simplicity.  In  this  first  sensible  at- 
traction, the  whole  soûl  turns  itself  to  mortifica- 
tion and  prayer.  It  incessantly  opposes  itself  to, 
and  gets  loose  from  ail  outward  consolations  : 
even  those  of  friendship  are  retrenched,  because 
it  feels  in  it  the  impurity  of  self-love,  which  con- 
siders  the  friend  only  with  regard  to  self.  It  lias 
no  longer  any  friendships  but  such  as  are  pro- 
duced  by  conformity  of  sentiments,  or  such  as 
charity  or  duty  induce  it  to  cultivate  ;  ail  others 
it  regards  as  a  burden  ;  or  if  it  still  retains  its  na- 
tural  relish  for  them,  is  suspicions  of  the  consé- 
quence of  the  friendship  of  such  as  hâve  not  the 
same  taste  for  piety  it  feels  in  itself. 
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^^  There  are  maiiy  poor  soûls  who  do  not  attain 
fhis  state  of  fervour,  nor  taste  thèse  spiritual 
attractions  ;  but  then  there  are  others  whom  God 
carries  mueh  farther,  and  whom  he  strips  through 
jealousy,  after  having  cloathed  and  adorned  them. 
Thèse  fall  into  a  state  of  dryness,  disgust  and  lan- 
guor,  where  every  thing  is  burdensome  to  them. 
A  soûl  in  this  state  finds  itself  forsaken  of  God, 
and  that  ail  his  gifts  are  fled  :  this  is  such  an 
anguish  to  it,  as  throws  it  into  a  kind  of  despair, 
it  beconies  a  burden  to  itself,  and  every  thing 
disgusts  it.  God  tears  away  ail  from  it,  nor  are 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  excluded.  Are  we 
surprised  at  this  ?  we  may  then  be  still  more  so, 
he  even  deprives  us  of  ail  pleasure  arising  from 
the  love  of  liim  or  his  holy  law.  At  this  period 
they  know  not  whether  lie  abides  in  them,  the 
heart  is  withered  away,  and  life  itself  almost  ex- 
tinct  ;  they  know  not  how  to  love  any  thing.  'flie 
loss  of  that  God  wliose  sweetness  they  formerly 
experienced  in  the  beat  of  tlieir  fervor,  is  so  bitter 
to  them,  that  it  scatters  wormwood  upon  ail  the 
creaturely  objects  of  their  affection.  They  are 
like  a  sick  man,  who  for  want  of  nourishment  feels 
his  weakness,  and  yet  loaths  the  most  excpiisite 
aliments.  Talk  not  then  of  friendship,  the  very 
name  is  afTIicting,  and  brings  tears  into  their  eyes  : 
every  thing  overwhelms  them  ;  thcy^  know  not 
Tvlîat  to  do.  O  thou  poor  soûl  !  thou  hast  desires 
and  afïlictions  like  a  child,  you  know  not  why, 
and  which  vanisb  liko  a  dreani  on  tho  bave  mea- 
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tion  of  them.  What  you  say  of  your  disposition 
appears  to  you  a  lie  ;  for  it  ceases  to  be  true,  from 
the  moment  you  begin  to  relate  it  ;  nothing  sub- 
sists  in  you.  You  can  answer  nothing,  nor  promise 
yourself  any  tliing,  no,  nor  even  describe  your 
situation.  You  are,  witli  regard  to  your  sentiments, 
likethe  daugbters  of  the  Visitation,  Avitii  regard  to 
their  cells  and  their  furniture  ;  ail  is  iluctuating, 
nothing  is  your's,  and  your  heart  less  so  than  any 
thiiio-  else.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much  this 
puérile  inconstancy  lessens  and  destroys  a  souI, 
that  was  before  wise,  strong  and  proud  in  its  own 
virtu^  To  speak  at  this  time  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
natural  tenderness,  generosity,  constancy,  or  gra- 
titude to  friends,  while  the  sick  soûl  is  in  this  its 
agony  ;  is  like  talking  of  music  to  a  man  on  his 
death-bed.  The  heart  is  like  a  tree  dried  up 
even  tq  the  root. 

But  wait  till  the  winter  has  passed  by,  and  that 
God  has  killed  ail  that  ought  to  die  in  us  :  then 
shall  the  spring  re-animate  ail  :  friendship  with 
ail  other  divine  gifts,  shall  be  restored  an  hun- 
dred-fold.  They  now  feel  their  former  inclination 
for  true  friends  revive  within  them;  they  no 
longer  love  them  in  and  for  themselves,  but  in  a,nd 
f9T-«£:o^î  with  a  lively  and  tender  friendship, 
accompanied  with  taste  and  sensibility  ;  for  God 
knows  how  to  render  the  sensibility  pure.  It  is 
not  sensibility  but  self-love  that  corrupts  our 
friendships.     They   now  deliver  themselves  up  to 
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tlie  joys  of  chaste  friendsliip,  because  it  is  God 
that  makes  the  impression:  they  love  tlirougli 
liiiu  witliout  interruption:  it  is  him  they  love  in 
that  which  he  has  mad^  lovely. 

As  we  are  by  the  order  of  providence  linked  to 
certain  persons,  so  God  binds  us  to  them,  by 
maiving  them  the  objects  of  our  affection;  nor  are 
we  afraid  to  wish  for  a  return,  because  that  he 
who  inipresses  the  désire,  renders  it  pure  and  with- 
out  any  wish  of  property  in  their  affection.  We 
Avish  to  be  loved,  as  we  désire  another  should  be 
loved,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God.  We  look  up  to 
him  without  complacency  in  ourselves,  and  with- 
out  self-interest.  In  this  re-animated  friendsliip, 
ail  is  disinterested  and  without  any  regard  to  self. 
We  can  now  without  disgust  perceive  ail  the  de- 
fectsof  our  friends  and  their  friendship. 

Before  this  purification,  the  most  pious  persons 
are  exceptions,  jealous  and  critically  délicate  in 
their  friendsliips  ;  because  self-love  is  always  afraid 
to  lose,  and  greedy  of  gain,  even  in  a  commerce 
which  is  apparently  the  most  generous  and  disinte- 
rested: if  they  do  not  seek  to  gain  profit  or  honour 
by  their  friend,  they  at  least  seek  tlie  advantages 
arising  from  friendly  intercourse,  the  consolation 
of  esteem  and  confidence,  the  joy  of  reposing 
their  heart  in  the  bosom  of  their  friend,  wliich  is 
the  cordial  of  lil'e,  and  in  fine,  the  cx([uisi(e  plea- 
sure  of  disinterested   affection.      Take  away   this 
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consolation,  disturb  this  friendship  which  seems  so 
pure,  and  self-love  is  disconsolate.  We  lament, 
and  would  that  others  sliould  lament  with  us  ;  we 
are  so  out  of  teniper  with  ourselves,  as  to  be 
almost  frantic  :  it  is  for  self  we  are  so  vexed, 
which  shows  it  was  ourselves  we  loved  in  our 
friend.  But  when  it  is  God  we  love  in  our  friend, 
we  are  steady  and  unreserved.  And  even  sliould 
thefriendship  be  by  the  will  of  God  dissolved,  ail 
is  peace  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  soûl  :  it  has  Ipst 
nothing,  for  it  had  nothin^  to  lose;,  because  it  had 
already  lost  itself.  If  it  grieves,  it  is  for  the  persoii 
it  loved,  lest  the  rupture  sliould  be  detrimental  to 
him.  As  the  friendship  was  fraught  with  sensi- 
bility,  the  pain  may  be  lively  and  bitter  ;  but  still 
it  is  not  destructive  of  peace,  and  is  exempt  from 
the  Smart,  the  vexation  and  chagrin  of  an  inte- 
rested  affection. 

There  is  yet  another  différence  to  be  remarked, 
in  that  friendship  which  is  exalted  by  the  grâce  of 
God.  The  man  Avho  makes  self  the  centre  of  ail, 
can  only  hâve  a  limited  friendship  ;  his  affections 
are  always  strained,  and  the  greatest  generosity 
this  world  can  produce,  has  always  limits  which  it 
cannot  pass.  If  the  glory  of  an  uncommon  love 
carries  him  far,  lie  will  likewise  stop  short  when 
lie  attains  it,  or  when  by  any  accident  he  imagines 
this  glory  in  danger  of  being  hurt.  But  for  those 
soûls  wlio  really  lose  and  forget  themselves  in 
God,    their   friendship   is  as  immense  as  him   in 

I  >^ 
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whom  fhey  love.  It  is  only  tlic  considération  of 
self  tliat  limits  our  lieait,  for  God  lias  given  it  a 
kind  of  immensity  witli  regard  to  liimself.  Where- 
fore  tlie  soûl  that  is  not  concerned  for  self,  and 
accounts  itself  as  nothing,  finds  in  that  nothing 
tlie  immensity  of  God  :  it  loves  immeasurably, 
witliout  end,  witliout  motive,  because  it  is  God 
who  is  lo);e  itself j^_thatXoy     in  it. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  apostles,  so  well  ex- 
pressed  by  8t.  Paul  :  lie  felt  ail  with  an  infinité 
purity  and  vivacity  :  lie  carried  ail  the  churches 
in  liis  beart  :  an  heart  for  wliich  the  whole  uni- 
verse  was  too  little  :  lie  rejoices,  lie  mourus,  he  is 
angry  and  he  relents  :  his  heart  is  the  seat  of  ail 
the  strongest  passions.  He  exalts,  he  abases  liim- 
self :  lie  lias  the  authorify  of  a  father,  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother  :  he  vvould  even  be  content 
to  be  anathematized  to  save  his  children  :  ail  thèse 
sentiments  are  impressed  on  liim  by  God  ;  and  it 
is  thus  he  will  cause  ail  those  to  love,  who  are  not 
attachcd  to  themselves. 


CHAP.  XXVllI. 

OJ  the  internai  opération  of  God,   to  hring  Man  back 
to  the  irue  end  of  his  création. 

In  the  infaiicy  of  our  spiritual  lifc,  God  attacks 
us  outwardly,  to  tcar  from  us  by  degrees  ail  the 
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créatures  that  we  love  too  violently  aiid  coi^trary 
to  his  law.  But  this  outward  work,  although  ne- 
cessary  for  the  foundatioii  of  the  édifice,  consti- 
tutes  but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  The  internai 
work,  although  invisible,  is  incomparably  the 
greatest,  niost  difficult  and  wonderful. 

There  cornes  a  time,  when  God,  after  having 
stripped  us,  and  mortified  us  by  the  créatures  to 
which  we  were  attached,  attacks  us  inwardly,  to 
tear  us  from  ourselves.  It  is  not  foreign  supports 
lie  then  deprives  us  of,  but  that  very  self  which 
wasthe  centre  of  ail  our  love.  AU  the  rest  we  only 
loved  for  self,  and  it  is  this  self  which  God  inces- 
santly  pursues.  Strip  a  nian  nakcd,  and  you  use 
him  ill  :  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
tearing  off  his  skin  and  leaving  him  no  flesh  to 
cover  his  bones.  Cut  ofF  the  branch  of  a  tree,  so 
far  from  killing  it,  you  add  strength  to  the  sap, 
and  you  will  see  it  bud  with  redoubled  vigour, 
but  attack  the  trunk,  go  to  the  root  of  it,  and  it 
will  immediateîy  languish,  cast  its  leaves,  and  at 
length  die.  Thus  would  God  hâve  our  old  raan 
completely  killed. 

As  for  the  outward  mortification  of  the  sensés, 
God  effects  it  by  enabling  us  to  act  courageously 
against  ourselves.  The  more  this  courage  van- 
quishes  the  sensés,  the  more  the  soûl  sees  her  own 
virtue,  and  relies  on  her  own  strength.  But  in  the 
sequel,  God    himself  attacks   the   bottom  of  that 
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soûl,  and   snatclies  it  to  himself,  until  the  life  of 

self  is   reduced   to  the   last  gasp.     Tlieii  it  is  no 

lono^er  tlie  stren^th  of  tîie  soûl  tliat  combats  out- 

"ward   objccts,  but  by  the   weakness  of  the  soûl, 

God    turns   it   against  itself.     Jt  sees   itself  with 

horror,  it  continues  faithful,  but  is  no  longer  con- 

scious  of  its  fidelity.     AU  the  defccts  it  ever  had, 

présent   themselves   to   its   vievv;   and   frequently 

iiew    ones  appear,  of  which  it   had  no  suspicion. 

It  no  longer  finds  in  it  self  that  resource  of  favour 

and    courage   Avhich    formerly    supported    it.       It 

faints  away,  it  is,  as  Jésus  Christ  sorrowful  even 

unto   death.     AU  that  reniains  in  it  is  the  >vill  to 

hold    by  nothing  but   God,  and  to  sulfer  him  to 

act  without  résistance. 

Even  still,  it  lias  not  the  consolation  to  perceive 
in  itself  this  will,  which  is  simple,  neither  sensible 
nor  rcllected,  but  void  of  returns  to  self,  and  the 
more  hidden  it  is,  so  much  the  greater  is  its  depth 
in  the  soûl.  In  this  state,  God  fails  not  to  do  ail 
that  is  necessary  for  dctaching  this  j)erson  from 
himself.  Ile  strips  him  by  degrees,  and  takes  from 
him  one  after  another  every  shred  >vith  which  the 
old  man  was  clad. 

The  last  slri[)ping,  though  not  always  the 
greatcst,  is  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous. 
Though  the  robe  sliould  in  itself  be  more  j)recious 
than  the  inner  garment,  yet  tliey  are  more  sen- 
sible of  the  loss  of  the  latter  :    when  their  outer 
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garments  are  taken  iVom  them,  wîiat  remains  sup- 
plies in  some  measure  their  place,  and  they  wrap 
themselves  the  doser  in  them  ;  but  wlien  tîie  last 
is  torn  from  them,  there  remains  nothing,  but 
nakedness,  confusion  and  regret. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  are  the  tliings  that 
God  thus  tears  from  men  ?  but  this  is  a  question  I 
cannot  ansAver,  they  being-  as  différent  as  men  are 
from  one  another.  Each  man  has  his  peculiar 
sufferings,  according  to  his  necessities  and  the 
designs  of  God.  How  can  any  one  know  of  what 
he  shall  be  stripped,  if  lie  knows  not  \f  ith  what 
he  is  clad  ?  Each  man  is  attached  to  a  number  of 
things  that  he  never  thought  of  ;  nor  is  he  sensible 
of  the  attachment,  until  deprived  of  the  beloved 
object.  1  feel  not  the  hairs  of  my  head  until  they 
are  plucked  from  thence.  God  by  degrees  lays 
open  the  most  inward  recesses  of  our  liearts,  which 
were  before  unknowh  tblis,  âïid  we  are  surprised 
to  discover,  even  in  our  virtues,  vices  of  which 
till  now  we  believed  ourselves  incapable.  It  is 
like  a  cave  apparently  dry  on  ail  sides,  which 
notwithstanding  suddenly  juts  out  water  from 
places  the  least  of  ail  suspected. 

God  seldom  deprives  us  of  that  which  we  might 
naturally  suppose.  Where  we  expect  an  attack 
we  are  prepared,  and  therefore  such  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  destruction  of  self.  God  surprises 
us  by  ways  the  most  unsuspected.     They  are  per- 
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îjaps  tlie  merest  trilles  he  deprives  us  of,  bat 
then  they  arc  trilles  tîiat  self-love  cannot  bear  to 
part  witli.  Tilts  is  not  tlie  season  to  exercise  the 
great  and  shilling  virtues  ;  thèse  would  support 
pride,  and  arc  thercfore  contrary  to  the  design  of 
God  j  they  afford  a  certain  strength  and  assurance, 
>vhich  would  oiily  be  a  nieans  of  making  us  lose 
grouiid,  It  is  a  simple  and  uniform  conduct,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  secmingly  extraordinary, 
tïiat  God  now  requires.  Spectators  see  nothing 
great  in  it,  and  the  person  hiniself  is  sensible  of 
nothing  but  the  opérations  of  a  Aveak  relapsed 
nature  ;  but  he  would  a  thousand  times  ratlier  fast 
ail  his  life  on  bread  and  water,  and  practice  the 
greatest  austerities,  than  suffer  what  now  passes 
within  him.  Not  that  hc  lias  any  ardour  for  aus- 
terities :  no,  that  ardour  is  vanished;  but  he  (inds, 
in  the  compliancc  Avliich  God  demands  froni  him 
in  small  mattcrs,  more  of  renunciation  and  death 
to  self,  than  in  the  greatest  sacrilices.  Neverthe- 
less,  God  docs  not  leave  the  soûl  at  rcst,  until  he 
bas  rendcrcd  it  pliable  and  ductile,  by  turning 
and  bending  it  on  ail  jsides.  Sometimes  it  must 
speak  with  too  mucli  freedom,  then  be  silent  : 
sometimes  be  praised,  then  blamed,  then  forgot- 
ten,  then  accused  again  :  sometimes  elevated,  at 
others  dcbased  :  it  must  suffer  itself  to  bc  con- 
demned  wiihout  saying  a  word  in  its  own  justili- 
cation,  at  other  times  it  must  commend  itself.  It 
must  acquiesce  in  iinding  itself  weak,  disquieted, 
wavering  about  trilles,  and  betraying  ail  theCioward 
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teinpers  of  a  child,  shock  its  friends  by  its  waiit  of 
se  nsibility,aiid  become  causelessly  jealous  and  siis- 
picious  ;  nay  even  reveal  its  most  vile  jealousies, 
to  those  very  persons  against  whom  it  bas  con- 
ceived  them  ;  it  must  patiently  and  ingenuously 
converse,  thougb  in  opposition  to  tbe  taste  ol'  its 
Company  and  its  own  disposition,  witbout  any  ad- 
vantage  accruing  from  it  ;  it  must  appear  design- 
ing  and  unfaitbful  ;  finally,  it  must  sometimes  tind 
itself  Janguishing,  forsaken  of  God,  dissipated, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  ail  boly  tempers,  tliat 
it  is  tempted  to  fall  into  despair.  Thèse  are  exam- 
ples of  sucli  deprivations  as  I  at  présent  recollecit  : 
but  tliere  are  many  more  which  God  suits  to  tlie 
necessities  of  each  perspn  and  his  own  designs. 

Let  no  one  say,  that  thèse  are  vain  enthusiastic 
imaginations.  Can  they  doubt  God's  immédiate 
opération  on  the  soûl?  or  that  he  does  not  so  act 
as  to  destroy  the  life  of  self?  Can  they  doubt  that 
God  after  having  mortitied  the  grosser  passions, 
does  not  attack  ail  the  subtile  windings  of  self- 
love,  especially  in  soûls  generously  and  without 
reserve  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  grâce  ?  The  more 
he  would  purify  them,  the  severer  are  their  inward 
trials.  The  world  can  neither  see  nor  understand 
thèse  trials;  but  the  world  is  blind,  its  wisdom  si 
foolishness,  it  cannot  agrée  with  the  Spirit  of 
Truth;  for  as  the  Apostle  says,  "the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 
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At  first   tliey  are  not  accustomed  to  tliis  inward 
work,    which  deprives  the  soûl  of    every  tliiiig. 
Tliey  are  very  willing  fo  be  silent,    to  suffer  ali, 
to  leave  tliemselves  to  the  direction  of  providence, 
as   a   man    suflers   himself  to    be  carried   by   the 
stream:  but  they  are  afraid  of  hearkening  to  the 
internai  voice  that  calls  them  to  the  sacrifice  God 
has  prepared.  They  are  like  young  Samuel,-^  Avho 
not   being  accustomeel  to  divine  communication, 
thought  when   God  called,  it   was   the   voice   of 
Eli.     Eli  said  to  him,  my  son,  it   is  a  dream,  lie 
down  again,   nobody    called   you.     Just   so,  they 
knovv   not  but  it  may  be  some  imagination  Avhich 
might  lead  them  astray.  Oft-times  the  high  priest, 
that  is  to  say,  our  spiritual  guide  tells  us  it  is  a 
dream,  and  that  we  ought  to  lie  quiet:  but  God 
leaves  us  not  so,  he  awakens  us^till    we   listen  to 
what  he  has  to  say.     If  our  internai  voice,  though 
attended    >vith   ever   so    wonderful  circumstances, 
should  direct  us  any  thing  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  church,  >ve  might  with  reason  doubt  it:  but 
when   God   has  Mrought  us  up  to  a  certain  degree 
of  detachment,  and  that  afterwards  Ave   are  con- 
vinced  he  requires  of  us  certain  innocent  things, 
for  this  only  purpose,  that  we  may  become  more 
pure  and   dead  to  self:  can  there  be  any  delusion 
in   following   tliose  émotions?  especially   as  î  sup- 
pose them  not  followed  MÎthout  goodadvice.     Tlte^ 
opposition    of  our   own   wisdom    and    self-lovc   to 

*   J   Sum.   iii.    1,  &c. 
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thèse  motion§,  suffîciently  proves  that  they  are 
from  God,  as  it  is  évident  that  what  prevents  our 
obeying  them,  is  some  selfish  sensibility.  The 
more  we  fear  to  do  thèse  things,  the  more  neces- 
sary  they  are:  for  our  fear  is  owing  to  delicacy,  an 
untractable  humour,  or  an  attachment  to  earthly 
views  and  satisfactions:  but  ail  thèse  sentiments  of 
the  natural  life  must  be  extinguished.  ïhus  ail 
pretence  for  delay  is  removed  by  the  innocence  of 
the  matters  in  question,  and  our  invvard  convie 
tion  that  they  will  conduce  to  the  destruction  of 
self. 

A  readiness  and  compliance  in  thèse  motions,  is 
of  ail  other  things  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
soûl.  Those  who  hâve  magnanimity  enough  not 
to  hesitate,  soon  make  an  incredible  progress. 
Others  reason,  and  never  fail  to  fînd  some  pre- 
tence to  dispense  with  their  foUowing  thèse  mo- 
tions :  they  would  and  would  not  :  they  wait  for 
certainties  :  they  seek  such  ad  vice  concerning 
their  state,  as  may  free  them  from  doing  what 
they  fear  to  do,  and  at  every  step  they  look  behind 
them  :  they  languish  in  irrésolution,  and  insensi- 
bly  drive  from  them  the  Spirit  of  God.  At  first 
they  grieve  him  by  their  hésitations,  then  provoke 
him  by  actual  résistance,  and  lastly,  extin^uish 
him  by  reiterated  disobedience. 

This  résistance  of  grâce  is  always  under  the 
cover  of  divers  pretences,  which  they  find  to  au- 
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thorise  it  :  but  insensibly  they  lose  the  unotion  of 
the  Holy  One,  aiid  the  simplicity  of  faith  ;and 
iiotwitlistanding  ail  their  endeavours  to  deceive 
themselves,  they  are  not  at  peace  :  they  hâve 
somethino;  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  which 
incessantly  reproaches  them  with  thch'  neglect  of 
God.  But  as  the  conséquence  of  their  neglect,  is 
God's  withdrawing  from  them  his  sacred  checks 
and  inspirations,  so  the  soûl  every  day  becomes 
more  hardened.  It  no  longer  tastes  peace,  nor 
does  it  seek  the  true  kind  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
every  day  more  alienated  from  it,  by  seeking  it 
■where  it  is  not.  It  is  like  a  dislocated  bone,  which 
though  always  painful  while  out  of  its  proper 
place,  yet  does  not  endeavour  to  regain  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  fixes  itself  in  its  wrong  situation.  O 
how  a  soûl  is  to  be  pitied,  when  it  begins  to  reject 
the  secret  invitations  of  God,  who  requires  that  it 
should  die  to  ail  !  At  first  it  is  but  an  atom,  but 
this  atom  becomes  a  mountain,  and  soon  forms  an 
impénétrable  barrier  between  God  and  it.  They 
become  deaf  to  the  calls  of  God,  and  are  afraid  to 
hear  him  :  they  ^^hh  they  could  say  to  him  that 
they  bave  not  heard  him  :  nay,  they  do  say  it, 
but  he  knows  the  contrary.  They  perplex  them- 
selves with  doubts  of  ail  that  was  formerly  most 
clear  to  them  ;  and  the  grâces  which  served  beforc 
to  render  them  most  simple  and  ductile  in  the 
hands  of  God,  begin  now  to  appear  like  illusions. 
They  now  seek  outwardly  for  the  authority  of 
guides  to  appease  their  inward  tunuilt,  and  they 
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fail  iiot  to  find  it  ;  for  there  are  many  who  though 
wise  and  pious,  hâve  but  little  expérience.  In 
this  state,  ail  the  remédies  they  use,  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  disease.  They  are  like  a  wounded 
deer  who  carries  in  his  haunches  the  arrow  with 
which  he  is  shot  ;  the  more  he  ranges  the  forest  to 
free  hiraself  from  it,  the  more  he  forces  it  into  his 
body.  Alas,  "  who  is  he  that  hath  hardened  him- 
telf  against  God  and  prospered  ?"*  God  who  is 
himself  the  true  peace,  can  he  suffer  that  heart  to 
be  at  rest,  which  opposes  his  designs?  Then,  they 
are  like  persons  sick  of  unknown  distempers  ; 
every  physician  employs  his  art  to  heal  them,  but 
ail  in  vain.  You  see  them  dejected,  sorrowful 
and  languishing  ;  neitlier  food  nor  medicines  eau 
afFord  them  any  relief:  they  decay  daily.  Can  we 
be  surprised,  that  having  forsaken  the  true  road, 
they  go  every  step  further  from  it,  incessantly 
straying  more  and  more  ? 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  the  beginning  of  ail 
thèse  misfortunes  was  but  a  trifle.  True,  but  then 
the  conséquences  are  fatal.  Upon  a  slight  and 
distant  view  there  is  nothing  which,  according  to 
their  imagination,  they  woulci  not  willingly  sacri- 
fice to  God  :  but  when  God  takes  them  at  their 
Word  and  accepts  their  offer,  they  feel  a  thousand 
répugnances  which  they  did  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pect.    Their  courage  fails  them,  and  they  find  a 

.  *  Job.  ix.  4, 
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thousand  excuses  ready  to  flatter  their  weak  incon- 
stant hearts;  at  fîrst  they  stop,  and  doubt  Tvhether 
they  ought  to  proceed  :  then  compromise  thc 
matter,  and  do  only  half  of  that  wliich  God 
requires:  they  mix  witli  the  divine  opération,  a 
certain  self-motion,  and  dare  not  so  coutradict 
nature,  as  to  extinguish  ail  remains  of  lif  e  in  tlie 
corrupt  recesses  of  the  heart.  God,  jealous  of 
such  a  soûl,  withdraws  his  love.  The  soûl  begins 
to  shut  its  eyes,  that  it  may  not  sce  more  than  it 
has  courage  to  perform.  God  ^abandons  it  to  its 
cowardice  and  weakness,  because  it  desires  to  be 
abandoned  to  them.  But  let  us  now  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  fault,  that  provokes  such  dere- 
liction. 

The  more  the  soûl  has  received  from  God,  the 
more  it  ought  to  return  to  him.  It  has  received  a 
preventing  love  and  singular  grâces  ;  it  lias  tastcd 
ihe  gift  of  a  pure  and  disintcrested  love  >vhich  so 
many  soûls  (otherwise  pious)  hâve  never  felt  : 
God  has  spared  nothing  to  render  it  his  own.  He 
is  become  its  internai  spouse,  and  has  been  careful 
to  do  every  tliing  forit  :  but  he  isinfinitely  jealous. 
Let  us  not  be  surpriscd  at  the  rigours  of  his  jea- 
lousy.  What  is  the  object  of  it  ?  is  it  talents, 
knowledgc,  or  regularity  in  our  outward  conduct? 
No,  he  is  condescend ing  and  easy  with  regard  to 
thèse  particulars.  Love  is  only  jealous  of  love  : 
ail  his  delicacy  proceeds  from  the  rectitude  of  his 
>vill.     lie  cannot  bear  to  reçoive  from  his  spouse 
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only  a  divided  heart,  and  is  still  more  averse  io 
the  excuses  witli  whicli  she  endeavours  to  deceive 
liini,  for  thus  dividing  her  affections.  This  it  is 
that  lights  the  consuming  fîre  of  his  jealousy. 
While  pure  and  ingenuous  love  conducts  the  soûl, 
God  will  bear  with  au  unbounded  patience,  ail 
that  through  inadvertency  or  weakness  is  irregu- 
lar  in  its  conduct,  without  préjudice  to  the  rec- 
titude of  its  love  :  but  the  moment  it  refuses  any 
thing  to  God,  and  endeavours  to  deceive  itself 
by  excusing  such  a  refusai,  God  regards  the  soûl 
as  an  unfaithful  spouse  who  would  conceal  her 
infidelity. 

How  many  soûls  are  there,  who  after  having 
performed  great  sacrifices,  fall  into  thèse  résis- 
tances^! It  is  worldly  wisdom  that  is  the  cause  of 
almost  ail  thèse  misfortunes.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
want  of  courage,  as  too  great  a  déférence  paid  to 
hunian  reason,  that  stops  them  in  their  course.  It 
is  true  that  God,  when  he  calls  soûls  to  this  state 
of  sacrifice  without  reserve,  deals  with  them  in 
proportion  to  the  unspeakable  gifts  Atith  which  he 
bas  laden  them  ;  ihey  eagerly  désire  death,  the 
cross,  and  self-renunciation  :  but  tlien  he  is  jea- 
lous  of  his  gifts,  because  the  excellence  of  them 
secretly  nourishes  in  us  a  certain  self-confidence, 
which  must  be  destroyed  ;  ail  must  perish.  As  we 
hâve  ail  from  God,  so  God  deprives  us  of  ail.  If 
there  is  any  thing  to  which  we  are  attached, 
though  seemingly  ever  so  good,  it  is  that  against 
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which  ho  raises  his  sword  to  eut  it  off  from  the 
most  inward  folds  of  the  heart.  If  there  is  in  us 
any  part  that  is  tender  and  fearful,  it  is  there  he 
besieges  us,  for  he  always  attacks  us  in  the  weak- 
est  part.  He  pursues  us,  without  sufferinoj  us  to 
breathe  :  nor  need  this  surprise  us,  as  while  we 
breathe  it  is  impossible  we  can  die.  We  are  con- 
tent that  God  should  strike  us  dead,  but  then  we 
would  die  without  pain  ;  we  are  willing  to  die  to 
ail  self-will,  but  that  same  will  must  choose  the 
iiianner  how  ;  we  would  lose  ail,  and  yet  keep 
ail.  Alas,  wliat  agonies,  what  tortures,  wlien  God 
deprives  us  of  our  last  resource  !  we  faint  avvay 
like  a  patient  under  a  painful  opération  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon.  But  this  coniparison  is  no- 
thing  ;  for  the  opération  of  the  surgeon  is  in  the 
end  to  make  us  live,  that  of  God  to  make  us 
really  die. 

Poor  weak  soûls,  thèse  last  strokes  overwhelm 
you  ;  the  very  expectation  makes  you  tremble 
and  turn  back.  How  many  are  there  who  ne  ver 
lînish  their  journey  through  this  frightful  désert  ? 
scarce  two  or  three  shall  see  the  promised  land. 
Woe  to  tliose  on  whom  God  lias  waited,  and  whose 
conduct  lias  not  corrcsponded  with  his  grâces! 
Woe  to  those  who  inwardly  resist  this  call  !  How 
shocking  is  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost!  not 
to  bc  forgivcn  in  this  world  or  that  whicli  is  to 
corne  ;  yet  what  is  this  sin,  but  resisting  the  inter- 
nai call  of  God  ?     He  who  resists  it,  by  refusing 
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to  die  entirely  to  self,  and  dévote  hiniself,  without 
reserve  to  the  grâce  of  pure  love,  will  be  punished 
in  this  world  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  in 
the  next  some  dreadful  purification  will  do  that 
for  him,  which  he  would  not  do  hère  for  himself. 
We  must  be  purified  either  hère  or  hereafter  ; 
either  by  the  inward  martyrdoni  of  pure  love,  or 
by  some  future  unknown  method.  Happy  he  who 
courageously  proceeds,  fearful  of  nothing  but  of 
doing  too  little,  who  always  loves  better  to  exceed 
than  to  fall  short  in  his  severity  against  himself  ! 
Happy  he  who  when  only  a  pattern  is  required 
froni  him,  freely  gives  the  whole  pièce,  and  leaves 
it  to  God  to  eut  it  out  as  he  pleases  !  Happy  he  who 
looking  upon  himself  as  nothing,  never  puts  God 
to  the  necessity  of  compelling  him  !  and  happy  he 
who  is  not  terrified  at  ail  this  ! 

We  may  imagine  this  state  to  be  a  grievous  one, 
but  we  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  in  it  we  find  true  peace 
and  liberty;  the  heart  when  freed  from  ail  attacli- 
ment  to  self,  is  enlarged  immeasurably,  so  that  it 
becomes  immense;  nothing  now  contracts  it,  and 
according  to  the  promise  it  becomes  one  with  God 
himself. 

O  my  God,  it  is  thou  alone  who  art  the  author 
of  this  peace.  The  more  the  soûl  sacrifices  itself 
without  regard  to  woridly  prudence  or  selfish  con- 
sidérations, the  more  freedom  it  gains.  While  it 
delays  not  to  lose  ail,  and  forget  itself,  it  possesses 
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ail.  It  is  true  if  is  iiot  a  reflected  possession,  so 
that  it  can  say  to  itself,  ''  y  es,  I  am  in  peace,  and 
I  live  liappy  ;"  for  that  would  be  to  seek  and 
return  to  self,  after  liaving  resigned  it.  Jt  is  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  for  ever 
will  rejoice  in  God,  ■vvitliout  having  one  moment 
in  ail  eternity  to  relîect  on  themselves  and  tlieir 
own  happiness.  They  are  so  transported  in  this 
happiness,  that  they  will  be  eternally  so,  without 
ever  appropriating  it  to  themselves. 

O  thon  lover  of  soûls,  thou  givest  to  thosc  wlio 
never  resist  thee,  a  fore-taste  of  that  happiness. 
They  wish  for  nothing,  and  yet  they  désire  ail. 
As  it  is  only  the  créature  that  limits  the  heart,  so 
the  heart  that  is  straitened  neither  by  an  attach- 
ment  to  the  créatures,  or  itself,  is,  as  I  may  say, 
entered  into  tliy  immensity.  Nothing  can  hinder 
it,  it  loses  itself  daily  more  and  more  in  thee  ;  but 
though  its  capacity  continually  increases,  thou 
never  failest  to  fill  it,  it  is  always  satished.  It 
says  not,  I  am  happy,  for  that  is  not  its  concern. 
If  it  was,  it  could  not  be  happy,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  still  love  itself.  It  possesses  not  its  happi- 
ness, ])ut  its  happiness  possesses  it.  Ask  it  at  any 
time,  would  you  suffer  what  you  do?  or  would  you 
hâve  any  thing  that  you  hâve  not?  it  will  without 
hésitation  answer,  that  which  1  suffer,  I  would 
suffer,  and  what  I  hâve  not,  that  I  would  be  with- 
out :  I  am  m  ell  pleascd  w  ith  every  thing,  and  I 
wish  for  nothing. 
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O  my  God,  this  is  the  true  worship  m  spirit  and 
in    truth.       Thou    seekest    sucli  worsliippers   as 
thèse  ;  but  alas,  thou  findest  but  few.     Almost  ail 
seek  themselves  in  thy  gifts,    instead  of  seeking 
thee  in  the  cross  and  in  poverty.      They   would 
conduct  thee,  insteàd  of  being  conducted  by  thee. 
They  give  themselves  to  thee  that  they  may  be- 
come  great  ;    but  retract  the  gift,  when  they  find 
thou    wouldst  debase  theni.     They  prétend  to  be 
attached    to    nothing,    yet    are    frighted    at   the 
sniallest   crosses.      They  désire   to    possess   thee, 
but  would  not  lose  themselves  to  be  possessed  by 
thee.      This  is  not  loving  thee,    it  is  only  wishing 
to  be  beloved  by  thee.       O   God,    the  créature 
knows   not  for  what  end  it  is  created  ;  teach  him, 
O    Lord,    and  impress  this  truth  on  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,    that  the  clay   ought,    without    résist- 
ance,   to    let    the  potter   give   it  what   form   he 
pleases. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

On  Christian  Perfection 

Christian  perfection  has  not  in  it  that  severity, 
that  weariness,  that  restraint  vve  imagine.  It  in- 
deed  requires  that  we  should  dévote  ourselves  to 
God  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  but  theii 
when  we  are  thus  devoted  unto  God,   ail  that  we 
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do  for  hini  becomes  easy.  Those  that  witli  undi- 
vided  hearts  thus  live  to  God,  are  always  content; 
for  they  will  nothing  but  what  he  wills,  and  would 
do  ail  for  him,  tbat  lie  would  hâve  them  do  ;  they 
strip  themselves  of  every  tliing,  and  receive  from 
him  an  hundred-fold  reward.  Peace  of  consci- 
ence, liberty  of  heart,  the  sweetness  of  being 
total ly  abandoned  to  God,  the  joy  arising  from 
the  increasing  light  of  God  in  their  soûls,  and 
finally,  a  freedom  from  the  fears  and  tyrannizing 
passions  of  the  world,  constitute  that  hundred-fold 
of  happiness  wliich  the  true  children  of  God  pos- 
sess  in  the  midst  of  crosses,  if  they  are  but  faitli- 
ful. 

They  sacrifice  themselves,  but  it  is  to  what  they 
love  best  :  they  sulfer,  but  then  they  are  willing 
to  do  so,  and  prefer  their  présent  sulïerings  to 
ail  their  past  deluïiive  joys  :  tbeir  bodies  smart, 
their  imaginations  are  troubled,  and  their  spirits 
languish;  but  their  wills  are  vigorous  and  quiet 
within  tlieni,  ami  they  cease  not  to  say,  Amen,  to 
ail  the  strokes  of  God. 

What  God  demands  of  us,  is  an  undivided  will, 
that  desires  only  wliat  he  desires,  and  rejects  ail 
that  he  rejects;  that  without  any  réservation  wills 
ail  that  he  wills,  .nul  never,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  wills  contrary  (o  him.  Wheii  we  are 
in   this  dis|)ositioji,    ail   is   salutary,    cmmi   amuse- 
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îiients  takeii  iii  tliis  spirit  are  converted  iuto  good 
Works. 

Happy  the  man  who  tlius  gives  liiniself  to  God. 
He  is  delivered  from  his  passions,  from  the  rash 
judgments  of  men,  tlieir  iiialevolence  and  the 
tyranny  of  their  maxims,  from  their  cold  and 
wretched  railleries,  from  the  calamities  which  the 
world  attributes  to  chance,  from  the  infidelity  and 
inconstancy  of  friends,  the  snares  and  artifices  of 
enemies,  from  his  own  weakness,  from  the  miseries 
and  shortness  of  life,  from  the  horrors  of  a  wicked 
deatli,  from  the  cruel  reniorse  attached  to  criminal 
pleasures,  and  lastly,  from  the  eternal  condemna- 
tion  of  God. 

The  Christian  is  delivered  from  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  evils  ;  seeing,  that  by  placing  his 
will  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  wills  no  more  than 
God  wills  :  and  thus  he  finds  his  consolation 
throngh  faith,  and  consequently  through  hope, 
in  the  midst  of  ail  his  sufTerinas. 


&- 


What  a  weakness  is  it  then  to  fear  giving  our- 
selves  to  God,  or  our  engaging  too  far  in  a  state 
so  désirable  ? 

Happy  they  who  with  closed  eyes  and  an  impli- 
cit  faith,  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  "  the 
Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  ail  comfort,"  as  he 
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is  called  by  St.  Paul.  Then  they  désire  nothiiig 
more,  than  to  know  what  they  owe  to  God  ;  and 
they  fear  nothing  so  much  as  iiot  to  see  what  he 
requires.  When  they  receive  fresh  light  from  his 
law  they  are  transported  with  joy,  as  a  miser 
who  has  found  a  treasure. 

The  true  Christian  resigns  himself  to  ail  the 
calamities  that  Providence  is  pleased  to  afïlict  him 
with,  wills  ail  that  happens  to  him,  and  never 
wishes  for  what  he  has  not  :  the  more  he  loves 
God,  the  more  absolute  is  his  contentment  ;  and 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  far  from  oppress- 
ing  him,  renders  his  burden  the  lighter. 

O  the  folly  of  fearing  to  be  too  much  devoted 
to  God  !  It  is  fearing  to  be  too  happy  ;  it  is  fearing 
to  be  in  ail  things  too  much  attached  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  it  is  fearing  to  support  with  too  much  forti- 
tude  our  inévitable  crosses  ;  to  dérive  too  much 
consolation  from  the  love  of  God,  and  to  be  too 
much  disengaged  from  those  passions  that  render 
us  misérable. 

Let  us  then  despise  ail  earthly  things,  that  we 
may  be  entirely  at  the  disposai  of  God.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  sliould  part  with  them  absolutely  :  for 
when  our  lives  are  regular  and  honest,  there  is 
little  more  to  be  donc,  than  to  change  the  inward 
alïections  of  our  soûls  :  externally  our  actions  will 
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be  nearly  the  same  ;  for  God  does  not  subvert  the 
différent  conditions  of  life,  nor  require  us  to  aban- 
don those  employments  in  which  he  bimself  bas 
placed  us  :  the  chief  différence  will  consist  in  this, 
that  we  sball  now  do  to  please  God,  what  we 
formerly  did  to  please  the  world  and  ourselves  ; 
and  instead  of  being  devoured  by  our  pride,  our 
tyrrannic  passions,  and  the  malicious  censures  of 
the  world,  we  shall  on  the  contrary  act  with  free-  \ 
dom,  courage,  and  confidence  in  God  :  our  hope 
will  animate  us,  we  shall  be  supported  in  the 
midst  of  ail  our  distresses,  by  the  expectation  of 
that  everlasting  happiness  which  daily  approaches, 
while  ail  earthly  joys  as  fast  fîy  from  us  :  the  love 
of  God  will  make  us  sensible  of  his  love  for  us, 
will  give  us  wings  to  fly  in  his  ways,  and  raise  us 
above  ail  our  calauiities.  If  this  is  difficult  to  be 
believed,  expérience  will  convince  us  of  it;  "corne 
taste  and  see,'-  says  David,  "  how  gracions  the 
Lord  is."'* 

The  Son  of  God  says  to  ail  christians  without 
exception  ;  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let 
him  take  up  his  cross  and  folio w  me  :''"-(-  the  broad 
way  leadeth  to  destruction  ;  we  must  follow  the 
strai^t  way  where  the  few  enter.  None  but  such 
as  lay  great  restraint  on  themselves,  can  win  the 
kingdom   of  heaven.     They  must  be  born  again, 

*  Psalm  xxxiv.  9.     f  Matt.  xvi.  24. 
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become  as  little  children,  hâte  and  renouiice  tliein- 
selves,  be  poor  in  spirit,  niouni  in  order  to  be 
comforted,  and  be  no  longer  of  tliis  world,  wiiicli 
is  accursed  by  reason  of  its  offenccs. 

Thèse  truths  alarni  many  people,  because  they 
see  plainly  what  religion  requires,  witiiout  knovv- 
ing  what  it  bestows,  and  are  ignorant  of  tîiat  spirit 
of  love  whicli  eases  every  burden.  They  know 
not  that  this  religion  leads  us  to  the  higbest  per- 
fection, by  giving  us  through  the  love  of  God,  a 
peace  which  softens  ail  the  calamities  of  life. 

Those  that  with  undivided  hearts  dévote  them- 
selves  to  God,  are  always  happy,  they  prove  the 
truth  of  this  divine  saying,  that  "■  the  yoke  of  Jésus 
*'  Christ  is  easy,  his  burden  light,  that  in  him  the 
"  soûl  finds  rest,  and  that  according  to  his  promise, 
"  he  refreshes  ail  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,"* 
But  what  dreadful  woe  attends  those  slothful  and 
timorous  soûls  that  are  divided  between  God  and 
the  world  !  They  are  unstable  and  irresolute. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  torn  by  their  passions 
and  their  remorses  :  they  are  afraid  both  of  the 
judgments  of  God  and  of  nian  :  they  are  terrilied 
at  the  evil,  and  ashamed  of  the  good  :  they  bave 
ail  the  sulferings  of  virtue,  without  tasting  its 
consolations.     O,  if  they  had  suflicient  courage  to 

*  Matt.  xi.  2d.  3U. 
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despise  the  vain  discourse,  insipid  railleries,  and 
rasli  censures  of  men,  what  peace  would  they  not 
taste  in  the  bosom  of  their  God  ? 

How  dangerous  to  our  salvation,  how  unwortliy 
of  God  and  ourselves,  how  pernicious  even  to  the 
peace  of  our  mind,  is  it  to  Avish  to  linger  hère.  Our 
whole  life  is  only  given  us,  that  we  may  niarch 
with  hasty  steps  towards  our  heavenly  country  : 
the  world  vanishes  as  a  vain  shadow,  and  eternity 
advances  to  receive  us  :  why  do  we  then  delay  to 
mardi  ?  whilst  the  light  of  the  Father  of  mercies 
shines  on  us,  let  us  hasten  to  arrive  at  the  hea- 
venly Canaan. 

The  first  commandinent  is  alone  sufficient  to 
banish  ail  pretences  we  can  niake,  to  hâve  any 
reserve  towards  God.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  ail  thy  heart,  and  with  ail  thy  soûl, 
with  ail  thy  strength,  and  with  ail  thy  mind." 
Behold  how  many  expressions  are  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  hère  united,  to  prevent  that  réservation 
whicli  the  soûl  would  willingly  make,  to  the  pré- 
judice of  that  love  which  is  jealous  not  only  of  ail 
the  extent  and  strength  of  the  heart,  but  also  of 
the  whole  application  of  the  mind.  Now  how  can 
any  one  imagine  that  lie  loves  God,  if  lie  does  not 
résolve  to  meditate  on  his  law,  and  apply  himself 
immediately  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  holy 
wiU  ? 
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Those  who  are  afraid  to  see  too  clearly  what  his 
will  requires,  are  far  from  this  watchful  and  at- 
tentive love. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  lovin^  God,  whicli  is 
not  to  take  any  step  but  with  him  and  for  hini, 
and  to  follow  with  a  grateful  heart  ail  his  inspi- 
rations. 

Those  who  are  under  pious  restraints,  but  yet 
would  gladly  follow  the  world  a  little,  thinking 
that  to  do  so  is  but  a  trifle  ;  are  notwithstanding 
in  great  danger  of  being  of  the  nuniber  of  those 
lukewarm  Christians,  of  whom  the  Spirit  says  that 
God  will  "  spew  them  out  of  his  mouth."* 

God  inipatiently  bears  with  such  slothful  ser- 
vants as  say  in  their  hearts,  thus  far  will  I  go,  but 
no  further.  Does  it  belong  to  the  créature,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  Creator  ?  what  would  a  master  say 
to  his  servant,  or  a  king  to  his  subjects,  that  served 
him  after  this  manner,  who  were  fearful  of  being 
devoted  too  niuch  to  his  service  or  interest,  and 
who  would  blush  to  hâve  their  attachment  appear 
to  the  world  ?  what  then  shall  the  King  of  kings 
say  if  we  imitate  thèse  base  servants  ?  The  tinie 
approaches,  it  will  soon  arrive  ;  let  us  hasten  to 
prevent   it  ;    let   us   love  the   everlasting  beauty 

'■   Rov.  iii.  JO. 
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which  ne  ver  decays,  nor  vtill  suffer  such  as  love 
it  to  decay.  Hâve  we  not  seen,  withiii  thèse  few 
years,  persons  in  the  most  exalted  stations,  sur- 
prised  by  death,  and  sunk  into  the  everlasting 
abyss  ?  This  world  to  which  we  are  so  much  at- 
tached,  we  are  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  ;  and 
what  is  it  in  itself,  but  niisery,  vanity  and  folly  ? 
it  is  a  phantom,  and  "  the  fashion  of  it,"  as  St. 
Paul  says,  "  passes  away." 
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